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rING’S: COLLEGE, London. — LECTURES 
OpTl BE ape O'BRIEN will commence, at half- 

4 eat April * SBRIES of LECTURES 
Yor with reference e Construc- 

saci: at lescope, Microscope, and other Optical 


‘Lectu: he phenomena of the reflexion, refraction, 
pie | ee pe polarization will be cAtiie and 
i by experiments, models, and drawings. All the recent 

w ements in the microscope will also be described. 
pore the course, Rt "Kins et be obtained upon applica- 

Secre' ce, King’s Col 
| 1849. =e a W SELF, D.D. Principal. 
7ING'S COLLEGE, a The Council 
ye resolved to appoint twelve Sons of Gentlemen belongin, 
Jearned Professions, as Ch horal Exhibitioners in King’s 
School. tL * will receive a free education in the School 

the ni musical i during good beha- 
pg 5 eir = r- ‘ can be made available i & the 

ill be their du e in the dai 
t “i t Morning and Afternoon Ser 





dso lon 

c oat, w well as in the 
Dh oo not be under eight years of age, must be able at 
to read and write fluently, and must send in an applica- 
ip a te own handwriting, accompanied by a Certificate of 

am, and by Testimonials of Good Conduct, to the Secretary of 

[ ian Hege, London, on or before Monday, April 30th next, at 


decided preference will ven to the Sons of Clergymen. 
Tied pret not pad to have received any previous 
ic training, but mone need offer themselves who have not 


fetes pon advantages of the Choral Exhibitions will not 
euntil the Tmiddle of September next ; but those elected 
i be required in the mean time to attend upon the Professor of 
i rs the Choir Master, at stated times, for Musical In- 


Pupils already i in the S sas other are eligible ; but they must send in 
ame Testian< 


4 btained at the Secretary’s Office, 
.~ order of the Council. 
W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, ~ LONDON. 
-FACULTY OF MEDICINE.—SUMMER TERM.—The 
t Term will commence on the Ist of 
asses in the order in which the Lectures ri delivered during 








ANY—Professor Lixptey, Ph.D. 
FERY—Professor Murruy, M.D. 
DMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND ZOOLOGY — Professor 
Gaayt, M. 
DICAL JU RISPRUDE NCE—Professor Tnomson, M.D. 
(TICAL CHEMIST RY—Professor Granam, F.R.S. 
YTICAL CHEMISTRY — Under the Superintendence of 
Professor Guan aM. 
THOLOGICAL ANATOMY—Professor Watsne, M.D. 
i peas CLINICAL LECTURES—By Dr. Tuomson and Dr. 


Wats 
nical CLINICAL LECTURES—By Mr. Arnorr and Mr. 


Bepital unslice daily. 
D y be obtained at the Office of the College. 
“ROBE! RT E. GRANT, M.D. Dean of the Faculty. 
CHARLES C. ATRINSON, Besweteny to the Council. 


Hil 16, 1849, 
IDDLESEX HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
ot MEDICINE. —SUMMER SESS peg on —The Summer 
will commence on TUESDAY, May 1 
Cl UNICAL LECTURES in MEDICINE F and SURGERY wili 
en four times in the week, at half- past 12. 
ORENSIC MEDICINE, R. G. Larnam, M.D. F.R.S. 
am. Fee for the Course, 3. 32. 


ay. Ropsert Bentiey, F.L.S., daily, at 11. 





» daily, 
Fee for the 


MONSTRATIONS of the Regional and Surgical Anatom 
fie Human ly, from dissections of the recent subject, with 
Operations—Mr. T. W. Nuxx. The Course will be so arranged 
the same Demonstration will be given twice a day,—viz. at 8 
&m.,and at 4 o'clock p.m. The dissection of each part will 
4s frequently as circumstances will permit. Fee for 
Course, 2%. 22. ; with a agemnn ae i, > 
further information apply to Mr. De Moneas, 17, 
et, or at the Hospital daily, oe 12 to2 


CIETY OF ARTS, JOuN-STREET, ADELPHI, 
pmaya—CLOSE of the THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
Specimens of Recent British Manufactures. The Exhi- 
now Open at the House of the Society, between the hours of 
Weck aud Four, will close on Saturday, the 28th of April. 
NOTICE. 
Public are admitted any week day, on producing a Ticket 
by a Mi T,or on payment of Sixpence, except Saturday, 
4re not admissible, and 1s. each person must be paid. 
Members have the privilege of introducing their 


Man- 





Tickets are 
Saturdays 
personally 





= SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY.—The 

mRCRSD AY ANNUAL MEETING of Members will be held 

Y NEXT, the 26th instant, at the Craven Horet, 

The ch rand, at which the attendance of subscribers is 

B law X11 hair will be taken at Three o'clock, p.m., precisely. 

[., no Member can vote who has not paid his sub- 

a the current 7, however, can be paid to the 

April, 18 meeting. By order of the Counci 

% te . TOMLINS, Secretary. 

— e Society, Mr. Ropp, No. 9, Great Newport-street, 

A RY. UNION 


of LONDON.—The ANNUAL 
SOERAL MEETING to receive the Council's Report, and 
will beheld pe pent subscribed for the purchase of W - of 
Vaetr d in the Turatae Roya. Drury Lave, on TU ES- 
» the 24th instant, at Eleven for Twelve o'clock pre- 

Feceipt for the current year will admit the subscriber 


tind Highness the DUKE 0 OF CAMBRIDGE is expected 
GFORGE Gobwr 
OcK 


LEWIS PO 
West Strand, April 20, 1849, . 





N, *} Hon. Secretaries. 








OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION.— 
EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES and WORKS 
of ART.—The EXHIBITION this Year will be OPENED in the 
First Week in July, and all Works must be sent so as to arrive 
not later than the Ist of June. No carriage expenses will be paid 
[ey openly those Artists to whom a regular exhibition circalar 
as sent. 
, oe Heywood Prizes, for the present year, will be awarded as 
0 
nist PO the artist of the best Oil Painting, the Heywood Medal 


tnd. To the artist of the best Water Colour Drawing, the Hey- 
wood Medal in silver, and 5/. in money. 

3rd. To the artist of the best Architectural Design, the Heywood 
Medal in silver, and 5l. in money. 

The above Prizes are open to all competitors. 

The Council do not consider themselves bound to award a prize, 
= a work be exhibited which shall appear to them deserving 


The Council particularly request that no artist will send more 
than four paintings, it being resolved that not more than that num- 
ber by any one artist - e hun 
). WAREING ORMEROD, Hon. Sec. 


OCIETY FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
RELIGIOUS PRINTS 
AMONGST 


The MIDDLE CLASSES, the POOR, and 
CHARITY SCHOOLS. 


The Subscribers to the above Society are respectfully informed 
that the whole of the concluding nine subjects for the first year's 
distribution, 1848, are now in the hands of the printer, and the de- 
livery will commence (in numerical orem) on 1% 25th inst. 

H 


ING 
H. REMINGTON, } Managers. 


OLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Inc rated by Royal Chart 

The CLASSES for. the INSTRUCTION 7 LADIES are now 

open; the Professors are of the highest standing, and to secure 

every possible advantage to =e students, have determined to limit 

the number = ane Class. Pro spectuses ‘and other particulars may 

be and Fridays, from Eleven 
till Four, attl the Rooms ot the College, 23, Bloomsbury- “square. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND, Instituted 1790, 


Incorporated 1818, for the Protection and Relief of Authors 
of Genius and Learning and their Families, who may be in want 
or distress. 

——— Her Most Gracious Majesty the UEEN. 
nt—The arene of LANSD: ae NE, K.G. 
The SIXTEE NTH _ ANNIVERSA ARY DINNER will take 
lace in Freemasons’ Hay, on W EDNESDAY, the 16th of Be 
oy gee the LORD VISCOUNT HARDINGE, G.C.B. 
e 
be List of Stewards will be announced in future Advertise- 
me UCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 





_137, Regent-street. 





{DUCATION.—TO FAMILIES.—A Lady of 
y) the Church of England, experienced in tuition, and who can 
offer satisfactory references, having a part of her time unoccupied, 
is desirous of meeting either with a DAILY ENGAGEMENT, 
or she would be happy to devote two or three hours to DAILY 
INSTRUCT ION, in a private family in London, as an equivalent 
for her board and | ging. With the usual routine of a sound 
English education, she teaches French (which she souks fluently, 
uired in Paris), Music, Binging, Drawing, and Italian. The 
neighbourhood of the Strand or Russell-square preferred. Would 
not object to a school.—Address (free), A. Z., care of Mrs. Davies, 
18, Lamb’s Conduit-street. 


ODEL DRAWING.—Exeter Hall, Strand.— 
DRAWING TAUGHT from models, the best method of 
learning to sketch from nature. Morning classes for ladies, 
evening classes for ladies and gentlemen. Terms 20s. for 20 
lessons. Private lessons given. Schools and families attended. 
Further particulars, with models, drawings, &c., may be obtained 
of Mr. Gandee, 19, Exeter Hall. 


TO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A 
GENTLEMAN, who has had several years’ experience in 
conducting Provincial Newspapers, is desirous of an “pgagement 
EDITOR. Having also a practical knowledge of Printing, be 
2 have no = ection | to undertake, in addition, the general 
supe nE “Address (post paid) W. R., 
care of Messrs. Tak Wuire, 33, Fleet-street, London. 


CARD.—WOOD and STONE CARVING 
COMPANY, for Church Decorations, Altar and Library 























INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES, 
No. 12, Cation pines. _ Blackfriars. 


Notice IS HEREBY ‘GIVEN, "that the 
APARTMENTS of the Institute are NOW OPEN, for the 
use of the Members daily, from Twelve o'clock until E ight! 

The ee Sessional Meetings for the current year will take 
place on the 30th of April, 26th of May, and 25th of June, at Eight 
o'clock precisely. 

By oot, of ihe Council, 
JENKIN JONES, Honorary 
ROBERT TUCKER, 5 Secretaries, 


r _ ro , wl 
ENSINGTON, NOTTING HILL, and 
ENVIRONS.—Madame DE BELEM has the honour to 
announce that, in consequence of a FIRE in her late dwelling, 
she has REMOVED to 46, Epwanpes-square, KENstncton, where 
she continues to give Lessons in the German, French, Spanish, and 
English Languages, and where her usual Classes are held. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 

so named by Royal Permission, and under a Royal Charter, 
for General Female Education, and for ranting to Governesses 
Certificates of Qualification. A Branch of 


THE GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 








Preparatory Classes commencing at Easter 1849. 


CommitTre or Epvucation. 
Chairman—The Rev. Professor Maurice, M.A. 
Deputy-Chairman—The Rev. C. G. Nicolay, F.R.G.S. 
Professor Ansted, M.A. F.R.S. The Rev. Charles Kingsley, Jun. 


Wm. Sterndale Bennett, Esq. M.A. 
Charles Beolchi, L. ‘ The Rev. D. Laing, ¥. 7 F.R.S. 
Samuel Lawrence, F 


Professor Bernays, PhD. 
The Rev. Hichosi Bigss, M.A. | he Rey. Professor a ‘Gaul, D.D. 
he Rev. Dr. Maj 


Professor 
The Rev. John S. rower, M.A, | Professor Miller. M. D. F.R.S. 
The Kev. Professor ar ne,M.A. | Paul A. Mulready, Esq. 

The Rev. 8. Clark, M.A. | The Rev. Professor O’Brien, M.A. 
The Rev. Thomas. : Cock, M.A. | The Rev. Edw. Plumptre, M.A. 
Professor Cowper. | ¢ George Richmond, E 

axe y E. Forbes, F.R.S. | he eae Alfred B. *Kerettell, 
| Epeteser Tom Taylor, M.A. 


The Rev. Professor Hall, M.A. 
The Rev. Professor Trench, M.A. 
sq. 


P neces Hullah. 
he Rev. Thos, Jackson, M.A. Henry Warren, 


Preparatory Classes aqened at Easter for pupils of not less than 
nine years of age. The hours are from nine till half-past twelve. 
The subjects.—Arithmetic, Drawing, English Grammor, French, 
Gocarerhy. I History, Latin, Vocal Music, Natural History, Tread- 
ing, Writi 
fhe payment will be Six Guineas per Term ; or Fifteen Guineas 
per year. 


The Terms will be,— 

Easter Term, commencing the Monday after Easter; closing? 
the last Saturday in Ju 

Michaelmas Term, commenci ng the last Monday in September ; 
closing, 22nd December. 

Lent Term, commencing the third Monday 
closing, the Saturday before Palm Sunday. 

ons at the Office of the Parent. Society, 52, Sackville- 


in January 








Fittings, a Dining: room, and other Furniture. 
ow Rooms, 5, Arabella-road, Pimlico, 
MANUFACTORY. 
THAMES BANK DEPOSITORY, RANELAGH-ROAD. 

RAUGHTSMAN.— WANTED, in an 

Upholsterer’s and Cabinet Manufactory, a Young my who 
is quick and free with his pencil, attentive and perseverin Pre- 
vious acquaintance with the trade less needful than go 
and lively invention, for which ample scope is given.— 
stating qualifications, age, and expectations, with a small peneii 
sketch on same paper, ma ressed to K.C., Mr. Gray’s, 
Featherstone-buildings, Holborn. 
T° BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 

PRINTERS, &c. a BE SOLD BY P RIVATE CON: 

IT, by the Assi, of JOHN EDMUNDS CURTIS, of 
N pan Bucks, Printer and Bookse eller, a Bankrupt, "all 
the STOCK-IN-TRADE and EFFEC CTS belonging to the Bank- 
rupt, on the Seamed at New - Pagnell. A purchaser will have 
the ‘advantage that is attac to an old-established business 
carried on at Newport Pagnell, ee hich had been patronized by the 
clergy and gentry.—Full particulars may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Messrs. Freeman, Bornamiry & Bextuart, Solicitors, 
Coleman-street, London. 
ye THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. — A 

Member of the Profession, Fellow of ane of the Royal Col- 
leges, who has much experience both as a Lecturer and 
Teacher for upwards of twenty-five years, pal lh of several works 
of repute, devotes a few hours to assist Medical Gentlemen and 
others in arranging their Manuscripts, Papers, &c., or preparing 
for the Press ; and consults or advises generally on all topics con- 
nected with the Literature of his Profession. Would have no 
objection to act as Private Secretary. The highest testimonials 
and_ references given. — For further particulars, address A. B., 
M. D. Kimber, 5, King-street, Bloomsbury. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, CON DUIT-STREET 
ROM THIS EXTENSIVE ESTABLISH- 

MENT, largely connected with the Publishing Business, the 
New and Popular Works are forwarded for perusal to Subscribers 
in all parts of the country, and in any quantity. Catalogues and 
Library Boxes gratis. The new POST CIRC LAR, containing 
all the recent Popular Works, with terms, sent free to orders 
inclosing two stamps, addressed, Messrs. Saunvens & OtLey, Pub- 
lishers, Conduit-street. 





(Qu: RTON'S LIBRARY, 26, HoLLEgs-sTREET. 
TERMS OF SUBSC RIPTION 
The Year £i 4 0 entitles to 16 Vols. in the Country. 
_— 5 5 


— wl oOo as 2:0 — 
FOR BOOK SOCIETIES. 
The Year £6 6 0 entitles to 20 Volumes. 
1010 0 _ 30 _ 


all new. 


1616 0 _ 42 — 
Full particulars and * Hints to Secretaries’ sent gratis and post 
‘ee. 





r King-street, Bloomsbury-square, April 
(NE HUN DRED COPIES of MACAULAY’S 
ENGLAND, and an ample supply of every other recent 

Work of merit and interest, are in circulation at E’s 
SELECT LIBRARY; fet may easily be secured by Subscribers 
at ONE GUINEA PE UM. Literary Institutions and 
Book Bonelies are RF = ‘all parts of the Country on liberal 
terms. For Prospectuses apply to Cuantes Epwanp Muni, 25, 
U pper King- street, Bloomsbury- square, 

= OT -\, ree by post, 
DULAU & CO.’8 
QUARTERLY LIST, No. 2; 
containing all Books published on the Continent since last 
December, and a List of German Pentopicats for 1 
Julau & Co, Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho- oquare. 


OW’S STANDARD CIRCULATING 

4 LIBRARY and READING-ROOM, 42, Lamb's Conduit- 

street, established 1520, is particularly adapted for Family Sub- 

scriptions, comprising a first-class collection of Standard and 
Mo “a. Works. 


Ter 
4 é per annum, entitling to 8 volumes at atime, al! new, 
3 ditto 8 di ~ half of them new. 
2 3 itto a dit 
Country ~~... of 41. 4s, are entitled to twenty-four volumes 
at a time, one-third of which are publications of the day. 
R. + TON CUMING (late of the Firm of Folthor e 
& Co., Royal Library, Brighton), Proprietor. 
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141, REGENT- STREET. 
ECONOMICAL LIBRARY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
TITKEE GUINEAS per ANN. 
entitles the Subscriber to 16 vols., 
one half New Publications. 





qgoo MES’ 
TWO GUINEAS PEK ANN 

insures a prompt supply of ali 

the New anv Porvucar Works. 


OOK BINDING.—GeorcE Bowron, of 213, 
Oxford-street, near Portman-street,respectfully solicits ovders 

for BOOKBIN DING. The strictest attention is paid to the sewing 
and forwarding, in order to ensure the freest possible opening, for 
which his Binding has long been distinguished. The best work- 
manship and the most moderate charges may be relied on. G. 
Bowron has been established as a practical Bookbinder for many 
years. 





I EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvuctTIonzERs, 
4 No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

*y® Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. 


TT.O NATURALISTS and MUSEUMS. — TO 
BE SOLD BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, an extensive 
COLLECTION of GEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS, embracing | 
Fossils from the Post-Tertiary to the Silurian Deposits. There 
are many thousand specimens, seuenged and named, nearly all 
oo. and many rare and valuab: 
an interesting COLL ECTION of MINERALS and recent | 
Biitisi SHELLS, and two well-made Cabinets, containing 72 | 
rawer 
For further particulars app'y to Messrs. Reep & Smitu, Soli- 
citors, Whittlesey, where the ( vollection may be viewed. 




















Sales dp Auction. 


The Collection of Fine Modern Engravings of a Gentleman 
deceased. 


> + | 
BY Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 
Great Room, 8, King-street, St. James’s-square, on TU ES- 
2 May 15th, and following day, at 1 o’clock precisely, by | 
aoe of the Executor, te ine and extensive COLLEC TION | 
of NE gS ieee EN YINGS in the Portfolios, 
Sodns of PRINTS, the ee of a Gentleman decea 
Comprising ne: = all the works of the following great Engravers 
of the Italian German, and French Schools, most of them brilliant 
Artists’ Proofs } 
R. Morghen Wille 
Longhi Miller 
Garavaglia Bervie 
Porporati Strange 
Ww — 


Gandolfi 
Perfetti Fels’ Sha 
Also choice Proofs of most of the y forks of Wilkie, ri urner, Land- 
seer, Callcott, &c., and Books of Pri 
ay be viewed the Saturday a aa Monday preceding. 








































Bettelini 
Anderloni 
Desnoyers 
Richomme 
on med 


The Very Interesting Collection of Pictures of M. CAMPE, 
of Nuremburg. 
Y Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 
Great Room, 8, King-street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, 
18th, the valuable COLLECTION “of ITALIAN, GERMAN, 
as oT DUTCH PICTURES of that well-known Ama: 
ur, M. MPE, of Nuremburg. This choice Collection is parti- 
cularl m - a in the very — Works of the early German 
and Flemish Masters, L. Cranach, Albert Diirer, the Van Eycks, 
and Himmelinck.—Further notice will be given. 


The 


TT r r ° 
BY Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, 
May 7th, and three following days, at 1 o’clock precisely, a further 
ortion ‘of the LIBRARY of a well-known Collector, deceased, 
including :—Académie des Inscriptions et Belles L ettres— F leury 
Histoire Eccl stique—Grose’s Antiquities—Froissart and Mon- 
strelet’s Chronic with Memoirs by Johnes—Thane’s Autography 
— Dr. Clarke’s Travels—Chronicles of England, by various Editors, 
with Fuller’s Worthies — Obras de Lope de Vega — Dibdin’s Typo- 
graphical Antiquities—W orledge’s Gems—Greevii et Gronovii Anti- 
quitatum Romanorum et Gricarum Thesaurus —-Grevii The- 
saurus Antiquitatum Italic — Byzantine Historie Scriptores— 
Description de lEgypte, ou Recueil des Observations et des 
Recherches qui ont été faites en B ypte—Bayle, Dictionnaire His- 
torique et (Euvres— Dictionnaire Historique, par Moreri—Bluteau, 
Vocabulario Portuguez—Vetusta Monumenta—Daniell’s African 
and Ceylon Scenery—Solvyn’s Les Hindous—beautiful Chinese and 
other Drawings—Catesby’s Carolina—Sloane’s Jamaica—Orleans 
Gems — Galerie de Crozat — Galerie de J. B. Boyer — Galerie de 
Luxembourg- —Museum Florentinum—Pembroke Coins— Hume's 
History of Englaud, by Bowyer—Lysons’s Gloucestershire—Bor- 
lase’s Cornwall—Camden’s Britannia an, by Gough—Ashmole’s Order 
of the Garter—Guercino’s Works, by Bartolozzi —Gilray’s Carica 
tures, the artist’s own fine set — Nuremberg Chronicle, with 2 
Woodcuts— Ditto, 2nd edit.—Escobas las Kespuestas—Scheuchzer, 
Physica Sacra—Augustini Opera—Erasmi Opera—Josephi Opera 
Havercampii — Swedenborgil Opera — Biblia Sacra Hollandica 
—John Howe's Works—Machazor Hebraicé—Terentii Comedia 
—Lactantius —Senecx Epistola —Senecz Opera Moralia — Poli- 
jliclii Hypuerotomachia — Plinii Historia Naturalis — Thuani 
Listoria—Khempfer’s Japan—Braunii Civitates Orbis Terrarum 
—and various other splendid works in the various branches of 
literature, in beautiful preservation, and mostly in elegant mo- 
rocco and russia bindings. 
May be viewed two days preceding. 


May 
FLE 





Valuable Library of a Gentleman deceased. 














Scientific Instruments, Fossils, §c. the Property of the 
celebrated Dr. KOCH. 

- J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

t his Great Room, 38, King- sweet, Covent-garden, on 

THU RSDAY. Ant 26th (instead of the 19th, as before adver- 

bar.) at 12 for 1 o’clock, a MISC ELLANEOU 8 oot LECTION 

OPTICAL and other SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, by 

Rrsbrate makers ; including Microscopes by € hevalier, Oberhei iser, 

& powerful Astronomical Telescope by Amadio & Sons, 

oo pe B by Dollond and James Short — Level by Troughton 

—Theolodite hy Adams—a pair of 24-inch Globes by Cary—Da- 

guerreotype Camera, Batteries, &c. Also a Collection of interesting 

and rare Fossils, of various kinds and ages, made in the Unite 

States by the celebrated Dr. Koch ; some Books and Miscellaneous 

Articles.— May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 


N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

125, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, April 2ith, and two fol- 
lowing days, the LIBRARY of a Fellow of the Antiquarian 
Society, deceased ; comprising a most extensive and curious Col- 
lection of Books, Tracts, Manuscripts, Deeds, &c. relating to the 
County of Kent — Record Publications —Gough’s Camden's Bri- 
tannia, 4 vols. — Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 59 parts, complete— 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1731 to 1846, with Indexes, &ec. 

On TUESDAY, May Ist, and following day, MODERN GER- 
oan LITERA TUR] —numerous Engravings from the Dresden 

allery, and other Prints—Miscellancous 








THE FOLLOWING 


THREE NEW NOVELS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. COLBURN, 


May be had at all the Libraries. 


The E 


ROCKINGHAM; or, THE YOUNGER BROTHER, 


‘* This work abounds in interest. From internal evidence it must have been written by a person constantly mi 
in the highest English society.”—Quarterly Review. 


ny 


LADY ALICE; 
Or, THE NEW UNA 


| 
‘** Lady Alice’ will excite an intense interest. It is the | 
most brilliant début since ‘ Vivian Grey.’ "—Court Journal. | 


THE 
LOTTERY OF MARRIAGE 


A New Nove. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. (Immediately. 
HENRY CoLsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


On 15th of May, 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 


THE TEN YEARS’ CONFLICT; 


BEING THE HISTORY OF 
THE DISRUPTION OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, D.D., Glasgow. 
Buackxie & Son, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London. 








ARI 


Opinion 





“ Your v 
eontributior 
vith the on 
wore that it 
“ Edi 





THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ILLUSTRATED. 
On May Ist, Part L with Portrait, price ls. of 


r _ 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
By JOHN BUNYAN. 

The Text carefully collated with the Edition of 1688 (the last published in the Author's lifetime), 
From tHE LIBRARY or GEORGE OFFOR, Esg@., oF Hackney. 
Profusely Illustrated by WILLIAM HARVEY. 

To be completed in Ten Parts, each containing from Twenty-five to Thirty Engravings. 

*,* Specimens of the Work may be seen at all Booksellers. 


D. Bogue, 


Opinio’ 
“ At you 


and find the 
from ordina 


ful. 
* Coll 


Fleet-street. 





NEW WORK BY THE ‘OXFORD GRADUATE.’ 
Early in May will appear, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo. with Etchings by the Author, 


SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE 


JOHN RUSKIN, 


Author of ‘Modern Painters. 


London: Smitu, Etper & Co, 65, Cornhill ; 


THE E 


Who have lately published, 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF MODERN PAINTERS. Volume I. price 18s. cloth. 
SECOND EDITION OF VOLUME II. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


An Ind 


In Pay 
accommod 
of systeme 
EscycLop 
Library. 





In a few days will be published, price 7s. in cloth, 


THE LADIES’ 


COMPANION TO THE FLOWER GARDEN 
By Mrs. LOUDON. * gd 


The Firrn Epitioy, in which the information is brought down to the present time. nan: 


made to th 
of the Enc 
Dugald St 
6s “During 
Piition, in 

amoun 


London: published for the Proprietor by Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 





THE COPPERFIELD SURVEY OF THE WORLD AS IT 
ROLLED. 


On the FIRST of MAY will be published, price One Shilling, the First Number of 
THE PERSONAL HISTORY, ADVENTURES, EXPERIENCE, AND 
OBSERVATION OF 
\ 
DAVID COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGE 
OF BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY: 


For the cor 

}; and 
the Eneyclo 
ame rate a: 
%® the total 


stuff, 

(WHICH HE NEVER MEANT TO BE PUBLISHED ON ANY ACCOUNT). are 
‘i % Wekn 

By CHARLES DICKENS. ine 

uu 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HABLOT K. BROWNE, 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 


London: Brapspury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, with a coloured Frontispiece to each Volume, 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE, 


THEIR RELIGION, CHARACTER, CUSTOMS, AND MANUFACTURES. 


The Evils arising from the OPIUM TRADE, with a Glance at our Religious, Moral, Political and Commercial 
Intercourse with the Country. 


By HENRY CHARLES SIRR, M.A. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


London: Wm. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 
————— 










In royal 4to. with Twenty-five Plates, price 36s. 


THE SCIENCE OF THOSE PROPORTIONS 


BY 





WHICH THE 


HEAD AND COUNTENANCE 


AS REPRESENTED IN WORKS OF 


ANCIENT GREEK ART, 
ARE DISTINGUISHED FROM THOSE OF ORDINARY NATURE. 
By D. R. HAY, F.R.S.E. 






HUMAN 






The following Valuable Opinions addressed to the Author are published by permission :— 


Opinion of Str W1LL1AM Hamiton, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. 
“Your very elegant volume, ‘Science of those Proportions,’ &c., is to me extremely interesting, as affording an able 
entribution to what is the ancient, and, I conceive, the true theory of the beautiful. But though your doctrine coincides 
vith the one prevalent through all antiquity, it appears to me quite independent and original in you; and I esteem it the 


nore that it stands opposed to the hundred one-sided and exclusive views prevalent in modern times. 
“Edinburgh, March 5, 1849.” 


Opinion of Joun Goopstr, Esq., F.R.S.E., Professor of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh; 
President of the Anatomical Society, &c. &c. 
“ At your request I have examined the plates in your work on the ‘ Proportions of the Human Head and Countenance,’ 
gd find the head you have given as typical of human beauty to be anatomically correct in its structure, only differing 
fom ordinary nature in its proportions, being more mathematically precise and consequently more symmetrically beau- 








tiful. 
“College of Edinburgh, 17th April, 1849.” 


WiLL1AmM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 













In Twenty-one Volumes, Quarto, 
IMustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood, 
THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
entree BY Paori ieeome 3a PIER. 


An Index of 68,000 References, compiled with great industry and judgment, is appended to the work 
forming a ready Key to its multifarious contents. 





In Paper, Printing, and Embellishment, as well as in the Literary value of its contents, the Work is 
acommodated to the improved taste and advanced information of the times; and, whether for the purpose 
of systematic study, or occasional reference, the Proprietors are satisfied that the Seventh Edition of the 
ExcYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA will be found to be the most valuable addition which can be made to a Modern 
Library. 

Arecent writer in the QUARTERLY Review, in adverting to the pre-eminent value of this Encyclo- 
pedia, observes, that “dn Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his home with no other accomplishment 
but that of being able to read, write, and count, might, with such a companion, beguile his long and weary 
toyage, and become a well-informed man before he reached his destination.” 

In an article on the Law of Copyright, in Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper, the following allusion is 
made to the evidence produced in the recent trial in the Jury Court of Scotland, in which the Proprietors 
a Britannica were called upon to vindicate their right to the Dissertation of the late 

id Stewart :— 


“During the trial, the magnitude of the expenses of this truly national work, the Encyclopedia Britannica, Seventh 
Piition, in twenty-one volumes, quarto, was shown, and it was proved to have been no less a sum than 125,667/. 9s. 3d. 
This amount, of course, includes every item of expenditure, among which the following are the most important :— 





















Contributions and Editing ..........ccccoccceccece £22,590 2 11 
Re ereeeen - 18,610 1 4 
Stereotyping... ° 3,317 5 8 
ere — 27,854 15 7 
Bookbinding . moun 12,739 12 2 
Engraving and Plate Printing........... os seneesne 11,777 18 1 


For the contribution of the Dissertation in dispute, Dugald Stewart received from the firm of Constable and Company 

}; and for the accompanying Dissertations, by Sir James Mackintosh and Sir John Leslie, the present Proprietors of 
the Encyclopaedia paid 1,0302. The cost of Professor Playfair’s Dissertation is not precisely stated, but, if paid for at the 
“ie rate as Sir John Leslie's, it could not fall short of 5002. For editing the volume, the sum of 320/. was paid, bringing 
% the total expenditure for the literary labour of this volume alone to 3,450.” 


ay, his is the really cheap Encyclopedia; for that only is cheap which is excellent. Now that the country is being deluged with 
= stuff, compounded from Germany and America, what hope is there for the science and literature of England, that publishers 
“Te asin venture on such another work as this ?”— Atheneum. 
t oe Encyclopedia Britannica is a rich storehouse of knowledge, reflecting honour upon the age and country that have produced 
¢know of nothing in any language approaching to it in fulness and accuracy of matter, or in excellency of arrangement.” lava 
Standard. 












“That bulky and best public instructor the * Encyclopedia Britannica.’—Quarterly Review. 


Apam & Cartes Buack, Edinburgh. 
Siuvxin, Marspatt & Co.; Waittaxer & Co,; and Hamitton, ADAMS & Co., London. 








]'SSOLY ING VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 

and Private Exhibitions, Painting, Chromatrope, and 
Moveable Figures for the same; Oxy-Hydregen and Table Micro- 
scope; Air Pump; Electrical and Electro-Magnetic Machine; 
Working Models of Steam Engines, &c. Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices attached to each article, and likewise Estimates of 
different sets of Apparatus. 1s.: per post, 1s. 3¢.—C, W. CoLiins, 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, London. 
i pei ICAL, MATHEMATICAL, and PHILO- 

SOPHICAL INSTRU MENTS.— ALFRED BROOKS (from 

Dollond’s) begs respectfully to thank his Friendsand the Public for 
the liberal patronage he has already received; and in soliciting 
their future favours and recommendation, feels confident in assur- 
ing them that, having had upwards of twenty years’ experience in 
Dollond’s, they may rely that all articles submitted by him shall 
be of the most perfect character. and at economical charges. 

SPECTACLES, TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, OPERA and 
RACE GLASSES, SEXTANTS, QUADRANTS, COMPASSES, 
BAROMETERS, SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, RULES, 
SCALES, &c. of every description. 

41, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's. 


{RIFFIN’S SCIENTIFIC CIRCULAR; or, 
Monthly Descriptive and Illustrated Price-Current of Che- 


mical Apparatus, Preparations, and Books. On Ist of May, No. I. 
price ld. ; or 2d. post free. 





John J. Griffin & Co. Chemical Museum, 53, Baker-street, Port- 
man-square, London ; and K. Griffin & Co. Glasgow. 
( VERBECK’S ILLUSTRATIONS to the 


GOSPELS, after Forty Original Drawings in the possession 
of Baron A. de Lotzbeck, in Weyhern, engraved by Professor 
Keller, Ludy, Pflugfelder, Steifeusand, and others; with English 
Letterpress. To be completed in 10 Parts—4 Plates each, folio. 
Parts | and 2, now ready for delivery, price 83. each 

Published for the Proprietor, by Hortus & Remington, 137, 


Regent-street. nia 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post Svo. cloth, 
(THE ATTRIBUTES OF THE SOUL 
FROM THE CRADLE, and the Philosophy of the Divine 
Mother, detecting the false basis, or fundamental error, of the 
Schools, and developing the perfect Education of Man. 
By ROBERT PEMBERTON, Esq. 
2 London : Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 








~ Just published. bound in cloth, price 10s, 6d, :err eee 
THE DEPENDENCE of ANIMAL MOTION 
be on the LAW of GRAVITY. 
By HENRY WIGLESWORTH, M.B. 
Scholar in Physiology of the University of London. 
The object of the author is to show that animal machinery 
works by atmospheric pressure. 
* He displays great ingenuity in endeavouring to reconcile well- 
known actions of the living body with the effect of gravity.” 
Medical Gazette. 
The work will be sent free by post, if application be made to 
Herbert Jones, Bookseller, Swansea. 
London: H. Bailliére. Swansea: Herbert Jones. 
E NCYCLOP DIA METROPOLITANA., 
4 Re-Issue, in Parts. A Prospectus gratis. The Arts and 


Sciences to be completed in 63 Parts, among which are the follow- 
ing :— 
DEPARTMENT OF THE FINE ARTS. 
Part 37, with 23 quarto Plates, 10s. 6d. 
ARCHITECTURE. By Prof. Narnien, F.R.A.S. 
Bagshot. 
art 38, with 7 Engravings, ‘ 


Ps 3a. 
SCULPTURE. By Ricnarp WestMacor, F.R.S. 
R.A. 


Part 35, with 12 Engravings, 74, 
PAINTING. By J. T. James, D.D., Bishop of 
Calcutta, and the Rev. J. LINDSAY. 

Part 40, with 7 Engravings, 73., 
HERALDRY. By the Rev. H. Tuompson, M.A. 

Cambridge. 
1, with 2 Encravings, 2¢., 
By B. R. Green, Esq. 
By J. Huenes, Esq. M.A. 


By Jos. Gwiit, Esq. F.R.S. 





Part 4 
NUMISMATICS. 
Part 42. POETRY. 
Part 43. MUSIC. 


Part 44. ENGRAVING. By Rev. J. Luypsay. 
4 Plates. 
——— Griffin & Co. London and Glasgow. 
G I N Cc U R T. 
A . By 


oO 
_ 


G. P. R. JAM Esq. 
. Cloth, lettered. 


In One Volume, 8vo. pric 








Latdy published, by the same Author, (uniform with the above), 
GOUWRIE. Bs. 
THIRTY YEARS SINCE. New Edition. 
ARABELLA STUART. New Edition. 8s. 


Extractsfrom Reviews of Mr. James's Works :— 

“ His (Mr. James’s) peculiar power consists in being able to de- 
scribe, with wonderful spirit, busy and stirring scenes, to bring out 
into bold relief pictures of daring and courage, to delineate with a 
few bold strokes a landscape, and occasionally to portray the Sosper 
and finer feelings of human nature which few succeed in handling 
well. There are scenes of infinite beauty and touching pathos in 
his works.”— The Times. 

* In one point in particular we feel greatly indebted to Mr. James 
—we mean for the absence of exaggeration, either in character or 
incident, the cheerfulness of tone and purity of feeling, the freedom 
from topics of doubtful morality, or, what is worse, the insinuation 
of opinions of which the morality is not doubtful— which is a dis- 
tinguishing and most honourable characteristic of all his fictions 
....Qur readers will perceive, from these general observations, that 
we estimate Mr. James's abilities, as a romance writer, highly; his 
works are lively and interesting, and animated by a spirit of soun 
and healthy morality in feeling, and of natural delineation in cha- 
racter, which we think will secure for them a calm popularity, 
which will last beyond the present day.”"— Edinburgh Review. 

“ Scott, in the van, has achieved most illustrious deeds ; but there 
are few names, even in insulated productions, that can be cited to 
form the centre between him and James.”— Literary (fazette. , 

“ Had we a succession of such works as the foregoing emanating 
from the press, then would the light reading of England become 
the best study in the world.”— The Continental Literary Journal. 

“ The forte of our author we apprehend to be, the depth of feeling 
with which he casts his eye across all natural beauty, and the re- 
sponsive poetry of language which he summons up, to maintain 
and be the vehicle of his own delight, to the finest sensibilities of 
his readers......Qur confidence in the abilities of the author is in 
no way diminished; we still regard him—setting apart the claims 
of one who stands pre-eminent (Sir Walter Scott)—amongst the 
first authors of the day.”— Edinburgh Literary Journal, 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


8s. 
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JOHN CHAPMAN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 




























This day is published, 


The POPULAR W ORES of JOHANN 
GOTTLIEB FICHTE, V ol. IL., containing The Character- 
istics of the Present Age. 2 The W ay oe ‘the Blessed Life, 
or the Doctrine of Religion. 3. Outlines of the Doctrine of Know- 
ledge. Translated by WILLIAM SMITH. Post vo. cloth, with 
Portrait of Fichte, price 12s. 


The POPULAR WORKS of JOHANN 
GOTTLIEB FICHTE. Translated by WILLIAM SMITH. 
a in 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, with a Memoir and Portrait, 
price 248. 


The WAY TOWARDS the BLESSED 
LIF or, the DOCTRINE of RELIGION. By JOHANN 
Gorrie FICHTE, Translated by WILLIAM SMITH. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The SOUL: HER SORROWS and HER 
ASPIRATIONS. An Essay towards the Sor, History of the 

Soul, as the basis of Theology y FRANCIS WILLIAM 
NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford. Post svo, 
cloth, és, 

CONTENTS : 
I, Contents of the Infinite without us. 
IT. Sense of Sin. 
IIT. Sense of personal Relation to God. 
IV. Progress of the Spirit. 
V. Iopes concerning Future Life. 
VI. Prospects of Christianity. 
(On Saturday, April 2*th. 


The BEAUTIES of CHANNING. With an 
Escay prefixed. By WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 12mo. cloth, 


Just published, 
The NEMESIS of FAITH. By J. A. 


FROU DE, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 
cloth, price 68, 


HISTORY of the HEBREW MONARCHY, 
from the Administration of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. 
8vo. cloth, 10a, 6d. 


DR. CHANNING’S MEMOIR. 

MEMOIR of WILLIAM ELLERY 
CHANNING, D.D. W ih Extracts from his Corre epondenee, and 
Manuscripts. Edited Nephew, WIL HENRY 
CHANNING; and a lished by two ve 

rr. Channing, engraved on Steel, from Paintings by eminent 
Artists, Aliston and Gambardella, 3 vols. post Sve. cloth, 1. 8s. 

“It is a work of high merit: and, in many respects, of deep 
interest.”—Examiner. 


The ARTIST'S MARRIED LIFE, being that 
of ALBERT DURER. For Devout Disciples of the Arts, Pru- 
dent Maidens, as well as for the Profit and Instruction of all 
Christendom, faves to the light. Translated from the German of 
LEOPOLD SCHEFER, by Mrs, K. J. STUDART, 1 vol feap. 
syo. ornamental binding, ¢e. 


ITALY, PAST and PRESENT ; or, General 


Views of its History, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. By 
L. MARIOTTI. 2 vols. post vo. cloth, 14 18 


PETER JONES ; or, Onward Bound: 
biography. Dost 8vo. cloth, 3s. éd. 


A RETROSPECT of the RELIGIOUS LIFE 
of England ; or, the Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By 
JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A. Post &vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


A DISCOURSE of MATTERS pertaining to 
RELIGION. By THEODORE PARKER. Post Svo.7s. cloth. 


The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM. By 
WILLIAM MACCALL. Post 8vo. 78, 6d. cloth. 


The LIFE of MICHAEL SERVETUS. 
W. H. DRUMMOND, D.D. 12mo. cloth, 38, 6d. 


The LIFE of the REV. JOSEPH BLANCO 
WHITE. Witten by Himself. With Portions of his Correspon- 
ae aes by JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
i 48. ¢ 


CHARACTERISTICS of MEN of GENIUS: 
a Series of Biographical, Mistovient, and (Critical Essays, selected, 
y permission, chiefly from the * North American Review,’ with 
Preface, by JOHN CHAPMAN, 2 ra post tvo. cloth, 12s.; extra 
cloth, gilt edges, 148, 


The PHILOSOPHICAL and AESTHETIC 
LETTERS and ESSAYS of SCHILLER. Translated, with an 
Introduction, by J. WEISS. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


ery superior 7 rtraits of 


an Auto- 


By 


ENDEAVOURS after the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
First Series, By JAMES MARTINEAU. 2nd Edition, 12mo. 


ENDEAVOURS after the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Second Series, By JAMES MARTINEAU. 12mo. 7s. éd. cloth. 


ESSAYS. By R. W. EMERSON. 
Series. With . 1 Notice by THOMAS CARLYLE. 
cover ; 38. 6d. clot 


POEMS. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Post Svo. 68. cloth gilt. 


Second 
38, paper 


London: Jonn CHarMay, 142, Strand, 





ME: MACAULAY'’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND.—The Fourth Edition of Mr. Macaulay’s Histo 
of England, with Side-N otes and Index, will be published NEXT 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 





This day is published, in Svo. price 6d. 


N R. MACAULAY’S INAUGURAL 
4 ADDRESS delivered on his Installation as Lord Rector of 
the University of Glasgow, Wednesday, March 21, 1849. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 





In 16 yols. feap. 8vo. with Vignette-titles, price 608 


THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 
Earliest Period to the Year 1760. 
*x* The History as far as 1572 is by Sir James Mock intech 5 the 
Continuation is by Wm. Wallace, Esq. and Robert Bell 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & it crag 
and John Taylor. 


the 





REVOLUTION OF 1688, 


‘IR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S “REVIEW 
of the CAUSES of the REVOLUTION of 1688” is com- 
prised in the Edition of his Misccllaneous Works, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
price 428. published by Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green & Long- 
mans, Paternoster-row, London. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXX. 


is just published. 


CONTENTS. 
1, THE VANITY AND GLORY OF LITERATURE. 
2 THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PH ZNOMENA. 
3. TAYLOR'S EVE OF THE CONQUEST. 
4. MRS. JAMESON’S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
5. MARY BARTON. 
6. MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 

ENGLAND. 

7. DUKE OF ARGYLL’S ‘PRESBYTERY EXAMINED.’ 
& UNIVERSITY REFORM : CAMBRIDGE AND OXFORD. 
9 FINANCIAL PROSPECTS, 1849. 
10. POLITICAL STATE OF GERMANY. 
11. M. GUIZOT’'S DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE. 
Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black, 


London : 





LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA. 
In 133 vols. feap. Svo. with Vignettc-titles, price 6s. each, 
4 “HE CABINET CYCLOPEDIA; being a 
evies of Original Works on HISTORY, BIOGR APHY, 


NATU TAL PHILOSOPHY, NATURAL HIs TORY, &e. &e. by 
Eminent Writers. Edited by Dr. Larpyner. 


*x* Each work is complete in itself, and is sold separately, The 
Sciences and Arts have been treated in a plain and familiar style, 
adapted to the general reader ; and the high rank in Science held 
by the Authors in this department affords a guarantee for sound- 
ness and accuracy. 


“Phe* Discourse on Natural Philosophy,’ and the ‘ Treatise on 
Astronomy,’ added fresh lustre to the name of Herschel, and the 
masterly ‘ ‘reatises of Dr. Lardner can hardly be praised too highly 
for the clear and full development of principles, for the precision 
of the language, and the accuracy of the statements.......... for 
series it is the best in the English language.” 

Quarterly Review, March 1849, 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL AUTHORS, 

Sir Jas, Mackrntosu. Sir Joun Herscuer. 
Sir Water Scort, Bart. Sir Davin Brewster. 
Tuomas Moore, Esq. Bapven Powe t, F.R.S. 
Bishop THirLwatr. Dr. LARDNER. 
Mons. J.C. L. De Sismonp1, Capt. Kater. 
Rosert Soutney, Esq. Joun P = PS, hme F. R. 8. 
Sir Har VICOLAS. USTU N 
James Mo: »MERY, Esq. 
G. P. R. James, Esq. 
The Rey. G. R. 
Bo Rev. Dr. Sr: 

D. Cooter, Esq. 
} A. Kerieutey, Esq. 
Henry Roscoe, Esq. 
Joun Forster, ‘Esa. 
Mrs. SHeLiey. 
The Hon. T. P. Courtenay. 


IG. 
BING. 
r C. Grattan, Esq. 
8. A. Dunnam, L.D.D. 
Ronert Ber, Esq. 
E. E. Crowe, Esq. 





“ One of the most valuable contributions that has ever been made 
to the cause of general knowledge and national education.” 
Standard, 
*y* A detailed Catalogue of the Cabinet Cyclopadia may be had 
gratis of the Publishers and all Booksellers, 


London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans ; 
and John Taylor. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘FRAGMENTS OF ITALY.’ 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 78. 6d. cloth, 


TVHE MARIGOLD WINDOW;; or, Pictures of 
Thought. By the Author of ‘ Fragments of Italy,’ ‘A Pil- 
grim’s Reliquary,’ &c. &c. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 
Dover: W. Batcheller. 


DALZEL’S ANALECTA, BY THE REV. J. T. WHITE. 
Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


ALZEL’S ANALECTA GR/AECA MINORA: 

or, Select Passages from Greek Authors, adapted for the 

Use of the Junior Classes J in eet s. A New Edition, with Eng- 

lish Notes. By the Rev. J. WHITE, A.M., of Corpus Christi 

College, Oxford, Junior tA. Master of Christ’ ‘3 Hospital, London, 
Editor of * Xenophon’s Anabasis,’ &c. 

London: Longman, Brown & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; F. 

J. Rivington; Hamilton & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; Houlston & 

Co.; J. Green. Liverpool : G. & J. Robinson, Edinburgh: Bell 








& Bradfute. 


NR 
MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


IN THE PRESS. 


In 3 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 


MR. ELIOT WARBURTON’s 


RUPERT AND THE CAVALIER: 


{On Wednesday, the 2th igg 
EXPEDITION TO DISCOVER THR 


SOURCES OF THE WHITE Nip 


With Maps and Plates, 
he German of oe WERNE. 
By CH ARLES WILLIAM O'REILLY. in: Vols. post yg, 


THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE, 


MEMOIRS OF THE GREAT 
CIVIL WAR. 


Including the Letters of the most distinguished G 
other ee. Now first publisten me ‘the Orga 
MSs. from Leeds Cast! . 
ROBERT BELL, 


Author of ‘ The Hixtory of Russia,’ * Life of Canning,’ &, 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
‘\ . 
EVELYN; 
OR, A JOURNEY FROM STOCKHOL M TO ROME, 
A NOVEL, By SELINA BUNBURY. 


UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 
In 8vo, with numerous Engravings and Maps, 


NARRATIVE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION 


TO THE DEAD SEA, AND SOURCE OF THE JoRDay. 
By W. F. LYNCH, U.S.N. Commander of the Expedition, 


COMPANION TO PRESCOTT'S ‘ HISTORY OF FERDIN 
AND ISABELLA.’ 
In 8vo. with a Portrait, THE 


HISTORY OF PETER THE CRUEL 


From the French of M. MERRIMEE. With Notes 
By GEORGE PEACHEY. 


HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Esq. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 


EXCURSIONS OF AN ANGLER 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND tee PROVINCE 
OF NORTH AMEL 
Containing an —_ of the Fish and ‘ ishing § in the NewWo 
y H. W. HERBERT, Esq. 
Author of * Field Sports in the United } ” © Prank Fore 
and his Friends,’ 


In 8yvo, 


HISTORY of the CONSTITUENT 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY of FRANG 


FOR FEBRUARY 1848. Comprising Personal Sketchesani 
Notes. By J. P. CORKRAN, Esq. 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


1 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 
TWELVE; or, The Burning of Moscow. From the Ge 

By MARY "NORMAN. 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. 


MARDI, anda VOYAGE THITHEI 


“By HERMAN MELVILLE, Author of ‘ Typee’ and ‘(Omoa’ 
vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 


11. 
The SEA LIONS; or, The 
Sealers. By J. FENIMORE COOPER, ae of ‘The P 
*The Waterwitch, &c, 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6 


Iv. 
DUDLEY CRANBOURNE; o, 
Woman's History. By SKEFFINGTON MOORE, Ex. 3 
post 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


The WESTERN WORLD; or, Travé 
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REVIEWS 


of the Skerryvore Lighthouse, with Notes 
on the Illumination of Lighthouses. By Alan 

Stevenson. By Order of the Commissioners 

of Northern Lighthouses. Edinburgh, Black. 
Has any reader of ours ever performed a winter 
yoyage homewards over the Atlantic—and not 
had indelibly impressed on hisrecollection the last 
jong dreary night spent in the outlook for those 
symptoms of land which were to demonstrate 
the correctness or the error of the captain’s 
reckoning—bringing the ship into the safety of 
asheltered harbour, or leaving it a wreck upon 
areef of rocks? Can such an one ever forget 
the delight with which his watching eyes hailed 
the first bright flash of light that, streaming on 
thm through the refracting lens of Fresnel 
or the luminous disk of Brewster, welcomed 
him back, and lighted him with the torch of 
science on his devious way round precipitous 
headlands into a harbour of safety in his island 
home? In the breast of such a reader there 
yillever be a feeling of gratitude towards the 
vise, brave and beneficent men who have 
risked their lives and expended their talents in 
lighting every angle and bay round the corru- 

ed outline of our accurately surveyed coast. 
Seshately has this been done, that in the 
dark and stormy night almost as well as in the 
bright sunny day the homeward-bound ship 
need not near danger without receiving friendly 
yaming. Her pathway is illuminated by gigantic 
fre-beacons, so thickly set that the sight of one 
is lost only to get into sight of the next. In 
fact, for all purposes of safety Regent Street is 
not better lighted than the British Channel or 
the Northern Isles, 

If there should ever be written a history of 
engineering adventure, some of its most roman- 
tic incidents will be taken from the lives of the 
builders of lighthouses,—and perhaps we ought 
toadd of the men who tend them. The situa- 
tion of the latter is more easily appreciated, 
md therefore more commonly understood, than 
that of the former. Fancy a little black speck 
of rock in the centre of a boundless circle of 
green sea :—no single object in sight. On this 
weck of rock stands a tall round pillar like the 
Monument ; and perched in a little cell on the 
top of it is one lonely man. Lonely, we say; 
for though there are two, one always sleeps 
vhile the other wakes—and so they rarely meet. 
There, then, the solitary lightsman sits; tend- 
ing with midnight oil his waning wick, and 
counting, ‘tick, tick, tick’’ by the great light- 
house clock, each passing second of his tedious 
msponsibility. Night after night for four long 
dark winter months is he thus occupied :—and 
we betide him if the lamp go out! Honest 
md sober, of irreproachable life and habits, 
must these men be to endure the penalties of 
this solitary cell. Men of high character only 
ie capable of performing a duty attended with 
mch weighty responsibility. The situation is 
melikely to quicken the conscience even into 
! morbid sensibility. We know an instance 
iustrating this. An honest Presbyterian 
FPtchman having closed his eyes, and for three 
minutes let his lamp go out—and having suc- 
weded in re-lighting it without observation, 
ud with no evil consequence—was, yet, so 

ted with the image of his crime that he 
formed against himself, and was dismissed 
Me service, 

A short account of the useful duties of this 
mange isolated being, the lighthouse-keeper, 

not be out of place here. His instruc- 
“us show that his minor duties are as greatly 
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diversified as the unmitigable uniformity of 
his principal care will allow. First, and of 
course principally, he is to see that the lamps 
of his lighthouse are kept burning bright and 
clear every night from sunset to sunrise; and, 
in order that the greatest degree of light may 
be obtained throughout the night, the wicks 
must be trimmed as often as necessary—and 
at least every four hours. Secondly,—The 
keeper is to maintain a regular and constant 
watch in the light-roam throughout the whole 
night: the first watch to begin at sunset, and 
a change to be always made at midnight. 
Thirdly,—The first light-keeper shall imme- 
diately after the morning watch polish, or 
otherwise cleanse, the reflectors or refractors 
till they are brought into a proper state of bril- 
liancy. He shall also cleanse thoroughly the 
lamps, and carefully dust the chandelier, supply 
the burners with cotton, the lamp with oil—and 
have everything connected with the apparatus 
in a state of readiness for lighting in the even- 
ing. But the second light-keeper shall clean 
the glass of the lantern, the lamp-glasses, the 
copper and brass work and utensils, the walls, 
floor and balcony of the light-room, together 
with the tower-stairs, passage, doors, and win- 
dows, from the light-room at the top to the oil- 
cellar atthe bottom. The following is carefully 
underlined :—“ The light-keeper on duty shall 
on no pretence whatever, during his watch, 
leave the light-room and balcony.”—Bells are 
provided, to enable the keeper on duty to sum- 
mon the absent one; and the light-keeper on 
duty shall, at his peril for disobedience, re- 
main on guard till he is relieved by the other 
light-keeper in person. 

We must not allow curiosity regarding the 
habits and duties of these men, made interesting 
by the strange wild accidents of their position, 
to divert our attention further from the impor- 
tant work now under notice. But what we 
have said about the lighthouse-keeper will 
help to gtve us some sort of notion also of 
the nature and extent of that isolation to which 
the chiefengineer of alighthouse consigns himself 
when he undertakes (without that shelter which 
at least the keeper has) to prepare on the surface 
of a solitary rock—most generally covered with 
water—the foundation of a future lighthouse ; 
remaining by it year after year until he has 
raised the head of his noble structure far above 
the power of waves to harm it. The position 
of the master in such a case is an intellectual 
isolation of the completest nature: and so 
deeply is it felt, that we have seen an engineer 
return from such an occupation a silent, sad, 
changed man—his cheek careworn and his hair 
turned from raven black to grey. The Skerry- 
vore Lighthouse is the largest, most arduous 
and important work of its kind which has 
been executed in this country — and we 
think we may add in any other. There are but 
two of the same nature—well known by repu- 
tation to everybody: the Eddystone Lighthouse 
and the Bell Rock. This of Skerryvore is 
twice as high as Eddystone, and contains 
double the matter of the Bell Rock,—its mass 
being four times that of the Eddystone Light- 
house. Its other peculiarities are, its great dis- 
tance from the land, and its inaccessible nature 
in the extensive and dangerous reef of which it 
forms a part. 


The following description of the dismal spot 
from the pen of Sir Walter Scott will give a 
tolerable notion of the case undertaken by Mr. 
Stevenson.— 

“ Having crept upon deck about four in the 
morning,” says Sir Walter, “I find we are beat- 
ing to windward off the Isle of Tyree, with the 
determination on the part of Mr. Stevenson that 


| 





his constituents should visit a reef of rocks called 
Skerry Vhor, where he thought it would be essential 
to have a Lighthouse. Loud remonstrances on the 
part of the Commissioners; who, one and all, declare 
they will subscribe to his opinion, whatever it may 
be, rather than continue the infernal buffetting. 
Quiet perseverance on the part of Mr. S., and great 
kicking, bouncing, and squabbling upon that of the 
yacht, who seems to like the idea of Skerryvore as 
little as the Commissioners. At length, by dint of 
exertion, come in sight of this long ridge of rocks 
(chiefly under water) on which the tide breaks in a 
most tremendous style. There appear a few low 
broad rocks at one end of the reef, which is about 
a mile in length. These are never entirely under 
water, though the surf dashes over them. To go 
through all the forms, Hamilton, Duff, and I 
resolve to land upon these bare rocks, in company 
with Mr. Stevenson. Pull through a very heavy 
swell with great difficulty, and appreach a tremen- 
dous surf dashing over black pointed rocks. Our 
rowers, however, got the boat into a quiet creek, where 
we contrived to land well wetted. I saw nothing 
remarkable in my way excepting several seals, which 
we might have shot, but, in the doubtful circum- 
stances of the landing, we did not care to bring guns. 
We took possession of the rock in the name of the 
Commissioners, and generously bestowed our own 
great names on its crags and creeks. The rock was 
carefully measured by Mr. S. It will be a most 
desolate position for a Lighthouse—the Bell Rock 
and Eddystone a joke to it, for the nearest land is 
the wild island of Tyree, at fourteen miles distance. 
So much for the Skerry Vohr.” 

The danger of these rocks to mariners may 
be gathered from one or two facts which occurred 
during the preliminary survey. On one occa- 
sion a large vessel belonging to Yarmouth was 
boarded by the surveyors, with one of the rocks 
to windward and another to leeward,—there 
being no symptom of them in the chart. On an- 
other occasion, a Newcastle vessel was boarded 
by the surveyors within the line of the rocks ; 
when they found the master lying at ease on the 
“companion” enjoying his pipe, with his wife 
sitting beside him knitting stockings, without 
the most distant notion of the unseen danger 
which had been fatal to so many a gallant 
ship. 

Ifow the Commissioners in 1837 authorized: 
Mr. Stevenson to commence his work,—how he 
prepared his quarries, and his piers, and his 
ships, and his cranes for the work,—how he 
brought cunning workers in granite from Aber- 
deen,—and how he arranged provisions, and 
lodgings, and coal, and iron, and sand, and 
lime, and cookery, and comfort for his men, are 
all fully and agreeably narrated in the journal 
of his progress. In June 1838 the engineer 
reached the rock, and commenced his work. 
That commencement consisted in erecting a 
barrack-house upon stilts,—a sort of dove- 
cot perched on poles high out of the water,— 
on the rock, close to the proposed site of the 
lighthouse. The erection of this barrack was 
the main work of the first summer :—between 
the 7th of August and the 11th of September 
it had only been possible to be 165 hours on the 
rock! After much danger and difficulty, how- 
ever, it was accomplished. 

Alas, however, for the Engineer’s hopes and 
for his work! A letter from Tyree on the 5th 
of November conveyed intelligence that the 
barrack was gone, and with it the labours of the 
first summer! The following is the letter con- 
taining the tidings.— 

“ Dear Sir,—I am extremely sorry to inform you 
that the barrack erected on Skerryvore Rock has 
totally disappeared. It was seen on the 3lst of 
October, when I observed no change in its appear- 
ance. On the two following days the weather was 
showery, with haze,—so that the rock was not seen; 
and on the 3rd it rained almost all day, with strong 
breezes, In the evening the wind increased to a gale, 
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with a great swell and an extraordinary high tide. | 
Yesterday the weather was moderate, but the swell 
prevented the rock from being seen from the low | 
ground. 


Mr. Scott and Charles Barclay, however, | 


having gone to the top of Ben Hynish, got a mo- 
mentary glimpse of the rock through the spray, and | 
both were of opinion that the barrack was gone. 

This was not credited by the workmen who had been 

employed at it; but this morning we found it to 

be the case, the rock was pretty clearly seen, 

but no trace of the barrack. From the circumstance 

of the yard of a large vessel and also a piece of a 

boom having come on shore in the direction of the 

rock, we think it is not improbable that some wreck 

has happened and that some part of it has been thrown | 
upon the barrack by the force of the sea.” 
Subsequent accounts confirmed this melan- | 
choly conclusion to the work of 1838. The 

whole was gone; iron stancheons being drawn, 

broken, and twisted like the wires of a cham- 

pagne bottle. The grindstone was thrown by 

the water into a deep hole twelve yards off. 

The smith’s iron anvil had been transported 

eight yards from where it was left ; and a stone 

three-fourths of a ton was lifted out from the 

bottom of a hole and sent towards the top of 
the rock. 

Nothing daunted, Mr. Stevenson continued 
his preparations for the labours of 1839. Toa 
certain extent they were a repetition of those of 
1838 :—beginning with the erection of a pyra- 
midal framework on which the new barrack 
house was to stand. On the 3rd of September 
it was once more complete. The remainder of 
the work consisted chiefly in preparing a flat 
surface on the top of the rock from which the 
lighthouse was to arise :—and this, with the 
preparation of certain wharves, cranes, and 
railways, served to complete the operations for 
that year. 

The year 1840 had now arrived,—and the | 
serious work was about to begin. Quarriers | 
and labourers had been busily employed in cut- 
ting blocks of stone in the quarries. Carpenters | 
were diligently engaged in making wooden | 
moulds for each lighthouse block wherewith to 
gauge its exact mathematical figure. In April | 
a reinforcement of thirty-seven masons from | 
Aberdeen arrived at Hynish—men cunning in | 
the difficult work of dressing granite; and on | 
the 30th of April the first visit was made to the | 
rock. To the great joy of all, matters were | 
found much as they had been left seven months | 
before: save only that the red paint had turned | 
white, that the timbers were overgrown with 
sea-weed, and that the iron work was rusted. 
The interior was, happily, so secure that ‘“ the 
greater part of the biscuits which we had left | 
the year before as a store for shipwrecked sea- | 
men who might find their way to the rock were | 
dry enough when a little toasted at the fire to | 
be quite palatable to hungry men.”’ Asa mark 
of the action which the barrack had to with- | 
stand, it is noted that a mass of rock weighing | 
about five tons had been detached from its bed | 
and carried right across the foundation pit to | 
the barrack,—without, however, doing material 
harm. 

In this place of the volume we 
favoured with a chapter of life in the barrack ; 


’ 
—and, sooth to say, it does not appear to have 


been particularly agreeable, or at all such as | 
our carpet knights among the civil engineers | 


would wish to participate in. First, there was 
the flooding of the apartments with water from 
the heavy sprays that lashed the walls. ‘“‘Once,” 
says Mr. Stevenson, “we were fourteen days 


without communication with the shore or the | 


steamer; and during the greater part of that 


time we saw nothing but white fields of foam as | 


far as the eye could reach, and heard nothing 
but the whistling of the wind and the thunder 


| were pretty well exhausted. 


|the ends of commerce and humanity. 


are | 


| Philippe on the pedestal of the Luxor Obelisk 
already shine through the thin inscription of 


c | them by the Ledru-Rollin-ists. This an extract 
of the waves—which were so loud as to make | or two will suffice to show. 


it impossible to hear each other speak.”’ All 
this while, the party were confined to the pigeon 
house aloft in the air—undergoing what in the 
navy is called ‘‘ mast-heading.”’ The heavy sea 
prevented the possibility of their landing on the 
rock below. ‘‘ The cold and comfortless nature 
of our abode,” says Mr. Stevenson, ‘“ reduced 
all hands to the necessity of seeking warmth in 

ed; where, rising only to our meals, we gene- 
rally spent the greater part of the day, listening 
to the howling of the winds and the beating of 
the waves, which occasionally made the house 
tremble in a startling manner.’’ Before they 
were relieved their patience and their provisions 


On the 4th of July the building of the tower 
really commenced ; the first stone being laid by 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll. Six courses of 
masonry carried the building ‘to the height of 
8 ft. 2 in. in the first season :—being a mass of 
matter nearly as great as the whole of Eddystone 
Lighthouse. This was the work of 1840 :—and 
a capital year’s work it was. 

The saying that “ what is well begun is half 
done” was illustrated here. Next year’s work 
was comparatively easy,—so that in 1842 the 
tower was finished. In 1843 the Light was 
shedding its beneficent rays over the thirty 
miles of watery waste that surround the hidden 
rocks of Skerryvore. 

To sum up the contents of this volume in a 
few words is not easy. The works of the erec- 
tion itself are in their details so judicious and 
complete that we believe it will remain for many 
a day the pattern lighthouse of England. The 
illuminating apparatus exhibits the resources 
of modern science—mechanics and optics—pro- 
foundly thought out and successfully applied to 
Mr. 
Stevenson will be remembered as the man 
who first introduced in England the continental 
system of illumination.—To his profession this 
work is a valuable present; inasmuch as he has 
given in a second part a treatise on the whole 
system of lighthouse illumination,—which will 
long continue the standard of reference in this 
most important department of Civil Engineering. 
—The volume contains the record of a lifetime 
of hard work, resulting in a great, useful and 
admirable conclusion. 





Notion Fair. A Journal Vaudeville, No. 2.— 
[La Foire aux Idées. Journal Vaudeville. 
Deuxiéme Numéro.] Edited by MM. de 
Leuven and Brunswick. Paris, Levy. 

THE original title of this burlesque is not very 

easy to translate; but we have borrowed a 

word from the Americans to help us—as better 

fitted than the term “ideas” to describe many 
of the projects and prejudices which this new 

French piece is meant to satirize. Though 

smart, it is so slight as to claim no literary 

notice save as acontribution to political history. 

A former trifle with the same title has already 

runitshour at the Thédtre Vaudeville, and passed 

to the limbo of ephemera.—Night after night 
is the house crowded to hear the present one by 
an audience sarcastic rather than sympathetic 
in its outrageous applause. There can be 
no mistake as to the object of the so-called 
editors. Their hits may not be of the newest 

quality,—but they are hard and tangible. A 

spade is, by them, called a spade—a serpent, a 

serpent. ‘The idols of the Provisionalists are 

held up to be hooted at; and the old common- 
places are again brought out to the light of day 

—even as the gilt letters stamped by Louis 


“Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité’ painted over 





e . vs ze . a 

Early in the piece Séraphin, a Puppet-maker 
is seen exhibiting his political puppets to Mi 
tress Notion's offspring, Caprice—who acts i 
some measure as Chorus to the comedy 1 
solicit indulgence for the following paraphrase 
The reader will be pleased to imagine 4, 
entrance of an actor personating a Woodey 
figure.— 

Scexg VI. 

The above, the Incorruptible. He wears a pointed hat lm 
hair, beard, and moustaches :—at his hands and Jed . 
strings which are /ustened to his hat. « 
Séraphin. 1 present to you citizen Aristides the Tem. 

ruptible. (Speaking to the side-scenes). Set citizen Aristide 

a-going. 

The Puppet (gesticulating). T present myself before you ty 
trample upon corruption. It penetrates, glides through 
infects, inoculates all the arteries of the social system, 4 
is time that my voice should recall you to the love of the 
primitive virtues and the worship of antique purity, 

Scraphin (to Caprice, triumphantly). There !—that | call 
mechanism !— 
































Air, Et Voila, Sc. &c. 

D’ye want an orator complete ? 

Whose talk can make you laugh or cry, 
This one—alive from head to feet— 7 

Does credit to my factory! 
Without self-praise, I may declare, 

*Tis one of my most perfect things! 

[ He pulls a the 

The Puppet. Purity !— . = 

Caprice. Why, yes,—it has a living air, 

But when he cries out * Purity,” 
You should not let us see the strings! 

Scraphin. Sir, [have not shown you half the points of 
this figure. It can sing.— : 

Caprice. Bah !— 

Séraphin. Yes, sir, it can sing.—I have a bundle here of 
old assignats. You shall see what influence they wil 
exercise. I put them, look, into the pocket of the Inco. 
ruptible.—[Ie puts a small packet into the right pocket oft 
Puppet).—Listen. 5 

The Puppet (singing and dancing). Ah—¢a ira! ¢a in 
ga ira / 

Caprice (stopping him). No, no, I can’t bear that tune! 

Séraphin. As 1 pointed out, ‘tis the influence of th 
assignats. But now you shall see the very perfection gf 
mechanism. Have you a Louisor two about you? 

Caprice. Yes, but they are money of the Restoration, 

Sévaphin. That will do capitally. Put them into thy 
pocket of the Incorruptible. 

Caprice (putting a rouleau into the Puppet's pocket). There! 

Séraphin. Now hear him! 

The Puppet (singing and dancing). Vive Henii Quatre, & 

(Exit, making lively gestures, 

Caprice. Eh!—stop him. ‘This Incorruptible of yoursha 
gone off with my money ! 

Séraphin. Don’t try to stop him. 
the very perfection of mechanism ! 


Another extract may be given as fresh illu 
tration of the facility with which our neig 
bours rebaptize not only their streets, but als 
the reputations of their heroes. Let the read 
imagine a portly gentleman in a courtsti 
representing M. Paris, pursued by a variety 
young ladies, who personate the newly-christ 
ened streets, each carrying a lance witha flag 
which her name is written. They inquire mon 
clamorously than reverentially or thankfall 
wherefore all their names have been changel 
and the City of Paris pleading the necessity « 
the epoch, has to pacify the distressed maid 
and matrons one by one.— 

La Rue Lamartine (whimpering). Ah, ah,ah. 

Paris. Who is crying now?—Ah! the Rue Coquei 
that was! 

La Rue Lamartine. Yes, indeed !—And x want my ¢ 
name back. Such a pretty one: and to think of its be 
lost! : 

Paris. What? and TI suppose that to prevent this ya 
would even wish the gentleman who has given you 
name to take yours? 

La Rue Lamartine. Yes, would L 

Paris. Impossible, my dear child ! — ORS 
in the East, by M. Coquenard !— Poetical Meditations, ¥y 
Coquenard ! §c. §e. ; ; 

In a manner like the above are events, nam 
reputations, electoral chances, financial econ 
mies, M. Proudhon with his bank, &c., and th 
other faits et gestes of the Republic laughet 
The laughter is calculated to make bystan “ 
grave. But since it is not our cue to be eithe 
political prophets or political lecturers— 


drop the curtain here. 


He'll beat you!—Ti 


Only fancy— Fi 





English fi 


Descriptive Notices of Popular 
henieo. By James Vncheed Halliwell, Es 
Printed for the Percy Society. | 

Ir is with pleasure we find that this eg 

issued by the Percy Society, under the ¢ 
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vet-maker 


stip of Mr. Halliwell, does not call for such 
is to Mis. P 


imadversions as we felt bound to employ when 
Ss the last two books from the same 


hO acts j in 

edy, Vi — The subject of the present volume is 
araphrase woth popular and interesting; and we agree to 
agine the [M ; considerable extent with the editor, that “a 


& Wooden MM student who is anxious to attain that extensive | 
knowledge of the habits, customs and phrase- | 
ology of our ancestors, without which the humour 
of Shakspeare and many of his contemporaries 
an only be imperfectly appreciated, will do 
yell to turn his attention to the ancient litera- 
ture of the cottage, and make himself acquainted 
yith the tales that were familiar as household 
yords to the groundlings of the Globe or the 
Blackfriars. ‘Those who despise this trouble- 
some method of illustration do so without 
reflection, and invariably without a practical 
knowledge of its extreme utility.”"—‘* We are | 
insisting,” he adds, “upon the usefulness of our 
fugitive popular literature, without the slightest | 
reference to its undeniable value in the history 
of fiction and the transmission of Romance. | 
Merely regarding it as important in the illus- 
ration of works which all the world admits are 
yorthy of illustration, it is contended that the 
most frivolous books that were read by our an- 
cestors are at the same time invaluable for the 
exposition of early English humour.”’ There 
gemany other and obvious points of view in 
which these favourite books of the people in 
bygone days deserve attention, and prove the | 
ith of Pliny’s remark—* Non est liber tam 
nalus quod non aliquaé parte prosit ;”’—but we 
yill at the present moment imitate the editor 


ited hat, long 
and feet ay 


8 the Ineo. 
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before you to 
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the points of 
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ht pocket of te 


a ira! ¢a ira! 


that tune! 


luence of the ; 

perfection off of the work before us, and spare our philosophy. 
you? ws ae . . ae 
ceased Still, if Mr. Halliwell has been fortunate in 


his choice of a subject, he has not been alto- 
gether successful in his manner of treating it. 
Weregret to say, he has not done full justice 
ther to his materials or to his own ability to 
illustrate them. His acknowledgment that these 
memoranda are ‘‘imperfect,’’ and his request 
for “communications respecting popular his- 
tories, chap-books, garlands, or any of the 


them into the 
»ocket). There 
nri Quatre, & 
vely gestures, 
le of yours has 


eat you !—'Ti 


—" numerous pieces of the like character,” do not 
our neig : “ea ae one 

umish a sufficient justification for the unequal 
ets, but als h J _- 


imegular and hurried manner in which he has 
put together the various notes that he had 
ilready collected. A little more care and some 


+t the readey 
a court-sti 


a variety ¢ few further inquiries would have procured for 
vewly-chris themembers of the Perey Society a far better 
vith a flag bok from Mr. Halliwell; and have prevented 
oa vankfall those complaints of ignorance in some cases and 
* thanki@' W arlessness in others to which that gentleman 
n changed 


mst now be prepared to submit. 

Mr. Halliwell’s account of ‘ Tom o’ Lincolne’ 
svery brief; but the materials for the history 
ofthat romance are not abundant. This cannot 
tesaid, however, of his next article, ‘The His- 


necessity 0 


‘essed mai 


ah. 
Rue Coquei 


| Wise Masters and Mistresses of Rome.’ 
| latter 
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by Hugh Mac Gowran about the year 1712, which . was in the collection of Mr. Inglis—and which 
has been translated by Swift and Wilson.— is not noticed by Mr. Halliwell. 
Then rose a big fryar | We have neither space nor time to follow Mr. 
o settle them straight, our » - s 
Seep tha tach af rans | Halliwell step by step through his medley and 
Was quickly his fate ; amusing history of these penny merriments :— 
From whence he ery’d out, and it is an ungracious task to point out defects, 
Do ye thus treat your pastors, Ye vith «aes hei d . 
Ye who scarcely were bred et, with a view to their amendment in a 
To the Seven Wise Masters.” second part, or in a new edition, of the present 
work, we will call the editor’s attention to two 
or three very glaring oversights. The first could 


Now, valuable as we admit Mr. Wright's 
not have occurred had the book been furnished 


Introduction to this romance to be, it must be 
remembered that this remarkable collection of | 

with what from its nature it obviously requires 
—an Index. Thus, the 37th article in the work 


fictions has formed the subject of distinct pub- 

lications by several distinguished scholars; and | 

though Mr. Wright judiciously availed himself | before us is the following.— 

of several of those works, his Introduction is a “The History of Fair Rosamond, mistress to 

mere sketch compared with their elaborate his- Henry IT., and Jane Shore, concubine to Edward I'V., 

tories. Mention should have been made of M. | Kings of England, showing how they came to be so, 

Loiseleur Deslongchamp’s ‘ Essai sur les Fables with their lives, remarkable actions, and unhappy 

Indiennes et sur leur Introduction en Europe,’ | ®®¢S: , Extracted from eminent records, and the 
. ° : . Pes | whole illustrated with cutts suitable to each subject. 

with its supplements — of the French prose 12 panne tad ter and fr &. Mastin a8 

‘Reman de Sept Sages by M. Le Roux de -mo. re on, printed by and for . morris, a 
. . a a Ss “ the Looking-glass, on London Bridge, 1747. Con- 

Lincy,—as well as of the edition of the French tains, pp. 156, exclusive of title and preface, four 

metrical version edited by Keller in 1836, and leaves ; History of Fair Rosamond, p. 1. ; a Song on 

the version in old German verse edited by the | the Death of Fair Rosamond, p. 79; History of 

same distinguished scholar in 1841. Jane Shore, p. 83; a Song of the supposed Ghost 
The abridgment alluded to by Mr. Halliwell | of Shore's wife, to the tune of Live with me. It is 

is still one of the favourite chap-books of Ire- illustrated with cuts and a frontispiece containing 

land,—and was reprinted in Dublin as late as | tw®, with copies of verses. The song on Rosamond 

the year 1840 under the title of ‘The Seven | }§ quite different from Deloney’s ballad by Percy. 

The . ow in Weodstest *s bower once grew a flower 

portion of this title reminds us to call Beloved of England’s king, & 

that gentleman’s attention to ‘The Famous His- The like for scent and sweet content 

tory of the Seven Wise Mistresses of Rome, en eeees Ss pee ee 

whhesein the Treachery of Evil Ministers is dis- The ong of Jane bas 8 on gua commences— 

covered, Innocency cleared, and the Wisdom of Secanspataatenenies —— 

the Seven Wise Mistresses displayed ;’ a chap- For never none, like Shore's fair wife, 

book frequently printed as a companion to TI = —s SS : 

‘The Seven Wise Masters,’—and of which a] _ Gas a “rep of the ee “ London, 

copy from Aldermary Churchyard is now before beth eae =~ ie yen arenas, rook 

us. The first chapter tells how “ the Empress ae ee ee re 

Lucretia commits her daughter Sabrina to the 

care of the Seven Wise Mistresses, who having 


raised,” ” 

Who would suppose here that Mr. Halliwell 
tutored her, return her to her mother, with her 
behaviour.” 


had any more to say upon the subject of Fair 
Rosamond ; yet his 90th article is devoted to 

Passing over the notice of ‘ Paladine of Eng- 
land’ and that of ‘ Parismus’—with the remark 


the Prose Chap-book,—and, in his notice of 
that he makes not the slightest allusion to the 
t ah preceding work. 
that the eighth edition of the latter, a 12mo. On the subject of ‘Reynard the Fox’ Mr. 
volume printed in 1748, is now before us, and | Halliwell contents himself with telling us— 
that it contains a third part which relates “ the | which we are somewhat inclined to doubt—that 
admirable adventures and truly heroic achieve- | « jt ig common as a Penny History abridged 
ments of Parismenides, Knight of the Golden | jnto twenty-four pages.” He might, as in the 
Star, with his love to the fair Aurea, Princess | case of the ‘ Seven Wise Masters,’ have referred 
of Austracia, and other rare adventures”—we |t ) Mr. Thoms’s lengthened history of the 
come to the editor's account Reynardine Romances prefixed to the Percy 
— of the Pindar of the town . 
Of Wakefield, George A. Green, whose fames so far are 
blown. 


Society’s reprint of Caxton’s Edition; though 
he would have been doing better service to his 
readers by calling their attention to the elabo- 
rate works of Meon and Grimm upon the same 
subject. Grimm’s ‘Reinhard Fuchs’ and 


This is confined to a brief notice of the edition 
of 1706 ; in the course of which we are told— 
“ There is a curious early MS. of this prose his- 


tory in the Library of Sion College, which may be 
the original whence the present edition is taken; for 
the Preface says, ‘ As for the history itself, its very 
easie to observe, by its phraseology and manner of 
writing, that ‘tis not very modern, but that the 
manuscript must at least have been as old as the 


try of the Seven Wise Masters of Rome;’ 
mpecting which one would have thought it 
lificult to be concise—but on which subject all 
that the editor tells us is as follows.— 


I want my 0 
ink of its bet 
event this yo 
given you i 









Rothe’s curious analyses of the various versions 
of the Romance should certainly have been 
referred to at any rate. Mr. Halliwell’s 
account of that curious little book ‘ The Wise 
Men of Gotham’ might have been amplified— 


“The History of the Seven Wise Masters of Rome, 
wr newly corrected, better explained in many 
paces, and enlarged with many pretty pictures, 
lly expressing the full history, 12mo., London, 
mated by J. W., for G. Conyers, at the Golden 


‘ancy— Vos 
editations, ly 


vents, nam 


ancial ecOURD Ring in Little Britain, 1697. In black-letter, with 
&c., and (Mi wodeuts, The history of these very popular tales 
ic laughed lsbeen given by Mr. Wright in the preface to his 
e bystande! tiition of the ‘Seven Sages,’ 1845. A small abridged 


e to be eithe 
>cturers— 


rauon, of twenty-four pages, was circulated during 
century as a penny history. Kirkman said, 
that this collection is ‘ of so great esteem in 
that next to the horn-book and knowledge 
iletters, children are in general put to read in it, 
iI know that only by that book severall have 

to read well, so great is the pleasure that 
Wwug and old take in reading thereof.’ In con- 
: of this, may be adduced a passage in the 
lsh poem called * The Rivalry of O°Rourke,’ written 


21674, 
English 
alliwell, 1 


his new ¥4 
oy the edild 





and with great advantage—by the use of the 
interesting materials which he had previously 
employed in his neat reprint of that quaint pro- 
duction ; and in his account of ‘ Jack Horner’ 
the editor might with much propriety have 
directed his readers to his reprint of that scarce 
tract in the collection of Nursery Rhymes which 
he edited for the Percy Society. 

The length to which this notice has alread 
extended must prevent our extracting at length 
Mr. Halliwell’s account of the old and widely 
popular story of ‘ Fortunatus;’ but we extract 
|from that notice some remarks by Mr. Fair- 
| holt on the woodcuts which appeared in the 
1682 edition of that romance,— 


days of Queen Elizabeth. Its lodged in a publick 
library in the city of London, from which a copy 
was taken and is now made publick, with no other 
alteration than such as were necessary to make the 
sense tolerably congruous.’ ” 

Now, this is very unsatisfactory; inasmuch 
as a few moments devoted to an examination 
of the Sion College MS. would have settled the 
question whether it was the original of the 
work before us,—or of that totally distinct work 
of which a quarto edition, printed in black letter 
about the year 1632 under the title ‘ The Pindar 
of Wakefield ; being the History of George A. 
Green, the Lusty Pindar of the North, briefly 
showing his manhood and his brave merriments | “The cuts in the ‘ History of Fortunatus,’ 1682, 
amongst his boon companions; full of | ew are certainly not the work of English artists, and are 
Histories, Songs, Catches, Jests, and Riddles,’ very much older than that date. It was not at all 
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unusual for English publishers of popular stories to 
obtain their illustrations abroad ; and as this work is 
stated in the titlepage to be ‘first penned in the 
Dutch tongue,’ it is by no means improbable that 
the cuts were obtained in Holland or Germany, 
where the art of book illustration principally flourish- 
ed. The cuts, however, are not uniformly good, nor 
are they all by the same hand. I should be inclined 
to think that the publisher obtained as many as he 
could, and then had the others copied by an inferior 
hand at home. Wood-engravers from the Low 
Countries resided in England, and pursued their 
avocations here in the time of James to Charles L.; 
and Evelyn, in his ‘ Sculptura,’ 1662, says, ‘ We have 
likewise Switzer for cutting in wood ; the son of a 
father who sufticiently discovered his dexterity in 
the herbals set forth by Mr. Parkinson, Lobel, and 


others.” He also engraved the cuts in Speed’s 
“History of Bretaine,’ fol. 1611. He was a very 


tame and poor engraver; but wood-engraving at the 
close of the sixteenth century had greatly declined. 
The better cuts in ‘ Fortunatus’ are certainly exe- 
cuted earlier: the costume of the women in particular 
is peculiarly German. From the peculiarities of 
their style and drawing, they appear to be the work 
of Jost Ammon, who was born at Zurich in 1539, 
removed to Nuremberg in 1560, and died there in 
1591. During the thirty years in which he resided 
in that city, he appears to have been busily employed 
in making designs on wood for the booksellers of 
Nuremberg and Frankfort; but though he excelled 
as a painter on glass, and furnished designs for gold- 
smiths, book illustration appears to have been his 
chief employment, and -which he practised so indus- 
triously, that his works amount to a far greater num- 
ber than have yet been recorded.” 

We have before us at this moment a 12mo. 
edition of ‘Fortunatus,’ printed for T. Norris 
on London Bridge—described on the title-page 
as being the “eighth edition, illustrated with 

ictures, and many pleasant stories added, not 
Seine in the former impressions’’—which con- 
tains impressions of the worm-eaten blocks 
described by Mr. Fairholt, and others from two 
or three different, but very inferior, sets of illus- 
trations. ‘The old wood-cut illustrations of our 
popular story books would furnish materials for 
a curious and interesting volume in the hands of 
an antiquary and an artist like Mr. Fairholt : 
—and we recommend them to his attention. 

We may possibly revert hereafter to the sub- 
ject of Penny Merriments: for there are many 
very curious ones which Mr. Halliwell has not 
mentioned—and which we may take the oppor- 
tunity of bringing under his notice and that of 
our readers. 





Sketches from the Life, on a Journey through 
the South of France and Spain—[ Reiseleben, 
§c.] By Aug. Ludw. von Rochau. Stutt- 
gart, Cotta; London, Dulau & Co.” 

In these two volumes are collected a series of 

letters, written in 1845, from the various rest- 

ing-places of a five months’ tour from Paris by 
the Eastern route into Spain; along the Medi- 
terranean provinces to Andalusia; and from 
thence by Madrid and the two Castilles to the 
north-west frontier of the Peninsula. Most, if 
not all of them, have already appeared in the 

Allgemeine Zeitung, on behalf of which journal 

Herr von Rochau seems to have travelled; and 

these reports of “ our correspondent” now put 

together form a readable and amusing book. 

The ground he went over is less beaten than 

the common track of summer voyagers ;—from 

Spain especially we have few reports of a tour 

so comprehensive as this; and it is always plea- 

sant to follow a traveller of any capacity for 

observing and describing what he sees in a 

country which, of all the great European king- 

doms, is the least known from personal reports, 
and the least changed at heart by the inroads 
of “ modern civilization.” The Germans, for the 
last fifty years, have been on the whole our 
most diligent guides in this direction. We owe 





to them the best modern accounts and some of 
the most readable editions of the romantic and 
classical literature of Spain; and by far the 
liveliest picture we have of the manners and life 
of the — in its finest regions, is drawn in the 
‘Sketches’ which Huber published some four- 
teen years since. Until Ford’s ‘ Handbook’ 
appeared, we had nothing in English that gave 
any complete account of the actual state of things 
in the Peninsula: and the author of that excel- 
lent manual has indeed left scarcely anything 
to be desired in the kind of survey to which his 
work is devoted. But the personal impressions 
that strike a traveller can but be indirectly 
traced in a description of this sort; while, in 
order to gain an idea of the very life and looks 
of any country, we must either ourselves receive 
or take from others the immediate impressions 
of personal intercourse and adventure, which 
bring near to us what general description must 
always leave at a certain distance. 

We do not find in Herr von Rochau a very 
animated narrator of such impressions. But 
what he describes has the merit of being set 
down on the spot; the effect of new scenes, and 
the pleasures and pains of his daily progress are 
transferred at once to his pages with as much 
warmth as they can produce at the very mo- 
ment of their occurrence; and this would suffice 
to lend an interest to the accounts, from such a 
land as he traversed, of a writér much less 
fluent and graphic than he is. With something 
of that vapid tone which seems, curiously 
enough, to be inseparable from habitual writing 
for the newspaper press, and a vein of obser- 
vation apt now and then to run into shallow 
sentiment or take a captious turn, Herr von 
Rochau is, on the whole, a cheerful, open- 
minded and sensible letter-writer :—who bears 
the crosses that await the traveller in Spain 
with hearty forbearance; seizes with a quick 
eye on characteristic features of the land and 
of its inhabitants; and shows no want of 
feeling for what is picturesque or striking, 
ominous or inviting in either. He had the 
advantage of a ready use of the language, and 
some knowledge of the literature and history of 
Spain—although in respect of these he shows 
himself far from infallible,—as we may perhaps 
take occasion toshow. He hasseenenough, too, 
of other countries to aid him in describing by 
comparisons; and, without any cultivated know- 
ledge of Art, is able to enjoy without affectation 
or reserve its various productions as they fall in 
his way. We must also praise him, considering 
the destination of his letters, for moderation as 
well in the tone as in the volume of his political 
reports; of which he rarely offers more than is 
proper to give a notion of the circumstances in 
which he found the country at the time of his 
visit ;—and on the whole, we may preface a spe- 
cimen or two of the contents of his book with 
the assurance that it will be found altogether an 
amusing and, we believe, a faithful account of 
many features of a land that deserves to be 
better known than it is. Of the accuracy of 
Herr von Rochau’s accounts, in the first portion 
of his journey, we are enabled to speak from 
personal recollections. It appears that we must 
have traversed the very same route from Paris, 
nearly in the very same days of the spring of 
1845; so that we can bear witness to the truth 
of his reports of climate and scenery in the 
north of Spain, and of many of his descriptions 
of the life and condition, at that period, of the 
cities which it seems we visited in common. 

Instead of taking our extracts from descrip- 
tions of buildings, pictures, or scenery, which 
have been more fully and effectually given by 
Ford and other writers, we shall quote such 
passages from Herr von Rochau’s notes as dis- 
play some living features of the country, of 
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which there is still much to be told: 
the _ splendours of Granada, Cordova a 
Seville, of the marvels of the Escurial 
a urial, the " 
tures of Madrid, and the church treasures 
Toledo, of pictures, operas and bull-figh ; 
enough may be found in other and better < 
counts. Here is a characteristic adventure a 
the crossing of the Besos,—which, be it remem. 
bered, severs the highway to Barcelona, th 
richest and busiest of Spanish cities, a i 
couple of leagues from that capital. The tra. 
veller was coming by the route from Figueras, 

At length we had changed horses (in the dil. 
gence) for the last time. Badalona lay behind Us: 
and we were but a few miles distant from Barcelon. 
where, in spite of the bad weather and road We 
might expect to arrive three hours before the te, 
promised. But here we are suddenly alarmed 
ominous tidings :—the Besos is so much swelled } 
the rains that it is hopeless to think of cron 4 
to-day. A couple of hundred paces further, and we 
reach the ford of the stream; whereupon all dis. 
mount, and a general council of war is held. In the 
meanwhile it had fallen dusk : the state of the flood 
could be but imperfectly ascertained; and the whole 
representative body of the Diligence, conductor and 
postillions included, came to the resolution that in 
this position of things the crossing was not to be 
hazarded. For my part, indeed, I was of the Oppo- 
site mind, being impatient to get to Barcelona; but 
I declined voting; as one quite ignorant ofthe coun- 
try, and averse to charge myself with a responsibility 
that might have led to very serious consequences, 
The Spaniards resigned themselves to their destiny 
with extreme composure. Not one of them uttered 
a word of impatience or ill-humour: none of then 
grumbled at the prospect of passing the night ina 
wretched carrier’s house of call instead of at home with 
the family, now expecting his arrival. * * We were 
received in a friendly manner, and led into the best 
room of the house, the great kitchen, where the fire 
was blazing and the pans simmering, as if we ha 
been expected there. A clean-washed dining-table, 
which took up one side of the kitchen, and the shining 
coppers on the beams above, softened the unfavou. 
able prejudice with which I had entered the house, 
Within the vast chimney, near the glowing ember, 
there sate, fast asleep, with her arms crossed behind 
her head, a pretty little girl, who seemed not to suffer 
the least disturbance from the noise of the arrivi 
guests, nor from the bustle around the hearth, any 
more than did her somewhat older sister, who had 
also fallen asleep, half sitting, half lying down, ona 
wooden bench. “The child,” I said to my neigh 
bour of the diligence, “ will strain her joints, and do 
herself a mischief by lying in that way.”"—“ There is 
no fear of that,” he replied, with a smile, “the git, 
in spite of the hard bench and her uncomfortable 
posture, rests quite as softly as you could on a spring 
mattrass :—habit is everything.” * * 

After a strange night enough, the party are 
summoned early on the morrow to attempt the 
ford.— 

~On the banks of the stream we found already 
assembled some fifty or sixty vehicles of all kinds of 
which the first had already ventured into the fla. 
The light market carts got over without much difi- 
culty: some heavier ones, after advancing a fen 
paces, remained stuck fast in the disturbed sand. 
After we had watched the others for a while, oi 
diligence also put itself in motion (but attempted 
ford the stream higher up). * * When we 
the point selected, the horses, usually so 
obstinately refused to move, and at that mometl 
they appeared to me really more intelligent than the 
driver and conductor, who belaboured them wi 
their whip-handles. “Take care what you do,” vi 
the warning of a peasant from the neighbour mi 
‘‘there is a dangerous hole in that very spot. 
terrible,” he repeated. In the meanwhile, hower@ 
the horses had been punished until they took 
stream; and the diligence followed them with # 
heavy plunge, that made the axles creak and 
water spout in at the windows in torrents. But ¢ 
salto mortale was made, and I fancied out trou” 
was at an end. On the contrary, it was now t0 ef 
for the first time in good earnest. The carnage 
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; whikea iank so deeply into the sand, that the horses with 
rdova gv. ; «their efforts could but drag it forward by an inch 
il, the atime. Driver and guard sprang into the water, 
emit the horses now this way now that, in order to 
I-fich 0 ton by & kind of tacking process; this, however, 
ghts— F 4 no other effect but to expose the carriage at each 
better ag -* these yiolent twists to the instant danger of an 
Venture at . t¢ * During our vain struggles, the number of 
it remem. yehicles on both sides of the flood had swelled to 
elona, the hundreds, and the stream itself was choked with men, 
8, @ short horses and mules. Many other carriages were as il] 
The tra. | off or, if possible, worse than ours. On every hand 
Figueras, iid curses and shouts, echoing lashes of whips, and | ir 
in the aij. | the roaring of the water stirred into tumult by the | tions. 
behind uy trampling of the horses. Several of the men and 
Barcel beasts were carried down by the stream ; others, 
i ake losing their feet, disappeared under water ; the dis- 
@ the time tress and confusion had reached their acmé, and the 
ilarmed } tears of my female travelling companion, who clung 
swelled by anxiously to her husband, began to flow in abun- 
 crogsine j ce. 
Sep othe writer at length forsakes the carriage; 


ts astout peasant to carry him over pick-a- 


ll di 
a Ee back; others follow the example, and the 


ld. In the 


of the flood | diligence, thus lightened, hardly effects the 
d the whole ge. “A strange scene,” observes Herr 
ductor and | yon Rochau, “to happen daily, as it were, at 
tion that in J the very gates of the second city in Spain !'’* 
not tobe | Here is an inviting trait of the more sunny 
the oppo | regions of this singular country. ‘The tra- 
a yeller writes from Granada:— 


The love of flowers is a winning feature in the 
character of the people of Granada, and indeed of 
the Andalusians generally. Rose-bushes are seen 
trailing their branches down over every wall; in 
every balcony, and on all the terraces glow the 
burning hues of those strange flowers of the South, 


sponsibility 
nsequences, 
veir destiny 
em uttered 
ne of them 


Ik which we can only know in greenhouses ; and the 
© We were prettiest ornament, never Wanting to the attire, whe- 
ito the best ther of matron or maid, is always a freshly plucked 
ano tien flower in the hair. When a: return from my excur- 
3 if we hu } us 8 usual, with a splendid nosegay, I am always 
iining-table, ‘ure to be robbed of half my store on the way 
the shining homewards, Even children of two years old, who 
e unfaveu. 4 scarcely stand on their legs, but who are already 
the hee. able to use their little Andalusian tongues prettily 
ing euben, enough, beg for some of my flowers with such a 
ssed behind § 08 confidence, that I should be unable to 
not to suffer @ Muse, were they rubies and emeralds :— Seiiorico, 
he arriving déme usted una florecica ! 
hearth, anr This Eastern passion for flowers may be an | 
wr, who had inheritance akin to that which we find described 
down, ona § @little further on.— 
| my neigh | The Moorish past is more than an historical remi- 
ints, and do niseence in Granada :—it is still to this day some- 
—* There is Mf thing actual and present. At every step I take I 
e, “ the gir, amreminded of Asia and Islam: here by an inscrip- 
comfortable f§ tion, there in a building ; further on by names of men 
on a spring ad places; hy coins inscribed with the name of 
Boabdil, which still pass current from hand to hand, 
party are after an interval of 350 years:—by the outline of 
ttempt the features, by the costume of the people. The turban 
has kept its place in the form of the party-coloured 
kerchief which the common Spaniard knots around 
ind already his head to protect it from either heat or cold ; the 
all kinds, of jacket and the red shawl are the same in Andalusia 
to the flood. as on the opposite shores of Africa; and the mantilla 
much of the women is beyond all question the veil of the 
neing a few Mohammedan female, civilized and cured of its 
urbed jealous concealment. 
Pee ~ Near the entrance to Granada the traveller 
ae has occasion to note two characteristic incidents, 
y 90 deci, one essentially old Spanish, the other recalling 
‘at mens me presence the Moslem element already 
ri 


ent than the d.— 





them wihf™ The driver, who had gone at Santa Fé (this was 
you do,” wil the city built by Ferdinand and Isabella during the 
hbo uege of Granada.) into a wine house, to wash the 
spot.” “Bh dut out of his throat, had brought from the tavern 
ile, howergm ™t only a pretty strong dose of tipsiness, but a 
ey took tei Comrade also; a tall lank fellow, some fifty years old, 
hem with § vih sharply cut expressive features, who wore his 
“% = te * This continual inconvenience is now, we hear, on the 


pe being removed by the railway between Barcelona 
b ataré:—which may probably be finished by this time; 
now to bef i will give the Catalans a passage along their populous 

; not liable to be stopped every day in winter and spring 
the floods that run across it into the sea. 





| of peasants with unloaded sumpter-mules, who were 
| coming out of Granada on their return homewards. 





) must be going forward; for the church was full, not 





tattered brown cloak with the dignity of a hidalgo. 
This man went along with us, conversing all the way, 
for a mile or two; and then came to a stand, took 
off his hat courteously, and thanked us in well- 
turned phrases for the honour of having been allowed 


I understood what this scene 
meant; and turned to my companion, smiling, to ask 
him if he had any small change ; but the man in 
the brown cloak, who divined the purport of my 
question by the motion of the Englishman’s hand, 


to bear us company. 


and who was probably offended by my smile,— 
although it was far from being meant to insult him, 
interposed with a solemn protest against our inten- 
“ Soy pobre,” he concluded, with a haughty 
gesture, “pero caballero.” (Although poor, I am a 
gentleman.)“ We know that,” I replied, “ and as 
a caballero, you will not refuse to gratify two stran- 
gers who request you to accept a trifling remem- 
brance.” This speech evidently produced an admir- 
able effect, and while we exchanged parting saluta- 
tions, our tipsy automaton, like a chorus of Aristo- 
phanes, repeated with stammering tongue—“ Aye, 
aye! we are poor,—but all caballeros.” 

This reads like a scene from Aleman or 
Hurtado de Mendoza: the next presents us 
with a wholly different strain of life.— 


At the gate of the city we were stopped by a crowd 



























The peculiar countenances and the wild fiery 
glances of these country people struck me as so 
foreign in character, that I asked our guard who 
these people were ?—“ Moriscos from the Alpu- 
jarras,” was his answer. * * They are, in spite of 
their brigand-like appearance, extremely well dis- 
posed and industrious; and I am told that I shall 
meet with a most hospitable reception among them ; 
—for the cordiality to strangers, which in Spain 
generally is anything but a prevailing national fea- 
ture, seems to have been handed down to the race 
now existing in that mountain nook, from their 
Mohammedan fathers, together with many other 
of their domestic and social usages. 


The burial processions in Valencia naturally 
struck the German traveller with a dubious 
feeling. The custom he describes is prevalent 
also to this day in Naples, and may perhaps have 
been introduced there by its Aragonian rulers, 
This is in Valencia :— 

On the way back from my first voyage of disco- 
very through its labyrinths, I went into the metro- 
politan church, which is in the near neighbourhood 
of my hotel. Some particular solemnity, I perceived, 


of the devout, but of the curious. I approached 
the choir, and saw within its precinct a rich cata- 
falque, around which were burning two rows of tapers 
in great silver candlesticks. Ecclesiastics in striking 
costume, chorister boys, and attendants in long sur- 
plices, cecupied nearly the whole of the choir. They 
were reciting prayers for some one deceased. After 
the ceremonies were ended, the railing of the choir 
was opened, and there came forth a long procession, 
led by a portly priest, who chaunted with a deep 
sonorous voice, and at long intervals, some words of 
the ritual. I stood and let the train pass by,—all of 
them men, in long trailing robes, and black caps which 
ran to a sharp point at the upper end. The last 
members of this procession had scarcely disappeared 
in the side aisles of the church, before they began to 
take down the bier. I now observed for the first 
time that the corpse was exposed on this church bed 
of state, with the face uncovered and hands folded 
on the breast, and without any other dress but the 
mere grave clothes ; and that they took it down as 
rudely as if it had been a bale of goods, to lay it in 
the coffin. An hour later, in the midst of the nave 
of St. Martin’s Church, I saw exposed in the same 
way—excepting for the absence of all pomp—a 
second corpse,—it was that of a young woman, on 
whose pale features there still reposed an indescrib- 
able expression of softness and grace. Any one 
whom curiosity might so incline, could approach 





withoht the least hindrance to the very bier of the | 
corpse, which lay with the joined hands pointing up- | 
wards, and the head enveloped in some kind of nun’s 
veil, like one of those effigies we see on the stone | 


coffins of the middle ages. Shall I call this custom 
touching, or rather term it barbarous ? 

The population of Valencia is strangely 
mixed :—although our traveller did not see 
from his own experience any reason to join in 
the general outcry, which is heard throughout 
Spain, against the bad character and dangerous 
temper of that people. 

Valencia seems to be peopled by two quite dis- 
tinct races. You cannot go through two or three 
streets even without observing a striking difference of 
form in the faces that meet you. Some of them 
have lank black hair, dark complexions, narrow slit 
eyes placed obliquely in the head, eastern noses, pro- 
minent uppcr lips, and a mouth the corners of which, 
like the eyes, are turned upwards. The whole ex- 
pression of these feces has something wild, I would 
say bestial, did I not fear the word might be mis- 
understood. The second type of countenance is that 
of the most civilized burgher platitude that you cam 
find in any country in the world. Blunt visages 
which bear the impress here of good nature, there of 
the uttermost stupidity; a fine white skin, blue eyes, 
which sometimes are set ludicrously far apart ;—such 
are the most essential marks of this other, fair race: 
From the crossing of the two kinds, which beyond a 
doubt must have originally sprung from quite dis- 
tinct sources, there appears to have proceeded a 
mixed class, far more richly gifted than its parents. 
You often sce raven black hair with the purest blue 
eyes, and at times also, the sharp Asiatic contours 
allied to the white transparent skin of the north, 
This mingled nature appears the most charming— 
{what nature of any kind does not, worthy Sir?])— 
in very young girls; in whom you may here find, 
joined to the elegant forms and graces of the South, 
that timorous and modest nature which in general is 
hardly more native to the Spanish women than to 
the French ; who, by the time they are thirteen or 
fourteen, have already sufficient confidence and ex- 
perience of life to have laid all shyness aside; and 
are no Jonger to be put out of countenance by any- 
thing whatever. 

Between Granada and Cordova there is 
nothing deserving the name of regular public 
conveyance on which a traveller can depend, 
—and he who wishes to spare his purse must 
affront the perils of the way in the company of 
an arriero, as in the days of Guzman de Alfa- 
rache. Of these dangers we have a glimpse in 
the neighbourhood of Baena,— 

It might be about 5 P.M. when we saw our next 
resting place, Bacna, lying at no great distance before 
us. I was engaged in questioning the muleteer re- 
specting the town, of which he is a native, when 
Felipe suddenly, with a striking change in his looks, 
fixed his eyes on a smail thicket at the wayside ; 
where I, following their direction, saw two men 
couched, with a pair of rusty guns laid beside them. 
Felipe gave them “good day,” which they returned 
with a scarcely perceptible nod. ‘ Did you see the 
fellows?” the muleteer asked me in a whisper, after 
we had passed them.—‘ Of course,” I answered, 
“and I am surprised that they did not beg of us fur 
drink-money as the other guardians of the way 
(guardias de camino—a kind of rural. police and 
preventive service in one,) we met with had done.” 
“Pretty guardians,” returned Felipe. “ Had I not 
been with you, these gentry would have said some 
ugly words to you; but they are aware that I know 
them, and therefore did not venture to attempt any- 
thing.”"—* You jest, Felipe,” I answered. “ Would 
fellows with a design to rob have lain here on the 
highway, where every passer-by can see them ? 
Besides, they wore a kind of uniform, too!”—“ Surely, 
surely,” Felipe returned eagerly, “they are guards 
of the salt trade, from such and such a place, and 
being so have the right to bear arms, and need not 
fear to be seen abroad with them ; but I know it for 
certain that they let pass no fair opportunity to 
lighten the pockets of travellers with the help of 
these arms of theirs.” 

A strange character to be given of state ser- 
vants—think of our Excise officers lying in wait 
in this way for purses ! 

This class of dubious persons, it seems, has 
taken the place in southern Spain of the regular 
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ladrones, who are now pretty nearly put down 
for the time, even in Andalusia. Catalonia is 
the only province where the danger of falling 
in with such outlaws is still as rife as ever: the 
trabucayres, we see, are in great force there, even 
at the present day,—and ply their trade up to 
and even at times across the frontier beyond 
Figueras. 

Another notable class of vagabonds, racy of 


the soil, no attempt has yet been made to ex- | 


tinguish. Here is one of them, seen for a 
moment in Seville at the close of his day’s 
excursions; and it seems that the original class 
had received some new reinforcements of late.— 

There are truly many beggars here; but I fancy 
that their number is owing rather to a lazy habit 
than to any want of honourable ways of getting a 
livelihood. Yesterday evening I saw an old beggar 
examining the state of his exchequer. He had more 
than a dollar in value of copper money, counted out 
on a stone bench that served him for a cash-table. 
If this, as seemed to be the case, was the produce of 
his one day's work, need we wonder that a trade at 
once so profitable and so easy should find many ad- 
mirers? Add to this that the revolution has reduced 
many persons and families to a state of distress not 
less real than undeserved. I have, for instance, been 
asked for alms in this city by one formerly a monk; 
and on another occasion even by a priest—supposing, 
of course, that there was no fraud in the costume in 
these cases. An acquaintance tells me that a sen- 
tinel on duty has even asked him for a gift, not to 
spend on meat or drink, but in order to pay the post- 
age of a letter to his poor parents. _It is easily seen 
that cases like these do not prove any misery, pro- 
perly so called, amongst the people. 

This may be; but such habits are not likely, 
while sanctioned by popular allowance, to con- 
sist with much improvement in the industry 
of the people. On this chapter we add another 
single extract, which suggests reflections of 
various kinds on the capacities of this noble 
country and on its possible relation to others in 
virtue of them. Many districts south of Madrid 
now wholly desert are capable of the most luxu- 
riant production ; and, indeed, were cultivated 
in past times.— 

There can be no doubt that this region [Royal 
domain] in former days was arable land, and that it 
might again any day be converted into a rich wheat- 
growing country. Some patches of it, indeed, near 
Toledo, where the crown property ends, I have seen 
planted with corn; which was not yet reaped, and which 
stood as thick on the ground as the grain in the huerta 
of Valencia. But what use would there be in renewing 
tillage here, when Andalusia alone, of which a tenth 
part, scarcely, is yet cultivated, already produces in 
a good year more corn than all Spain can consume ? 
The export abroad of the surplus grain, owing to 
the want of cheap and speedy means of internal trans- 
port in Spain, and also to the customs’-laws of other 
countries, is so small as scarcely to deserve mention; 
and thus it happens that in England and Ireland, 
for instance, there are millions suffering from hunger 
while Spain therself has the means of feeding a ten- 
fold number as abundantly as even the most British* 
stomach could desire. 

There is food for thought, at all events, in 
this passage; both as regards the future of 
Spain and as to the policy which long de- 
prived our nation of much chance of sharing 
in the superfluous blessings of others. The 
allusion to England, the captious tone of which 
is obvious enough, was, thank the Fates, no 
longer true when this book was sent to the press; 
but something may be gathered for practical 
reflection as well from the instance itself as 
from the manner in which it is adduced,—both 





* It is rather impertinent in any German to speak in this 
way of our appetites: when all whoare acquainted with his 
own country well know that the ordinary German, when- 
ever he can afford it, will eat, and in many cases does eat, 
thrice the quantity of food that an ordinary Englishman 
consumes. He takes more meals, and eats more, too, at 
each meal; and both thinks and talks of his food much more 
than we do. 


having a nearer connexion than may appear on 
the surface. 


Those who know the Continent well must 


have perceived in many ways, in Germany par- 


ticularly, the anti-social effects of a so-called 
‘protective system,’’ which meet us at every 
step on closing with European opinion and 
feeling toward the English. It is impossible to 
overlook the existence of a deep impression of 
distrust and jealousy over all the Continent 
towards Great Britain as a nation; and of this 
hostile feeling, which shows itself often enough 
in the most absurd fancies and imputations, no 
small part may be ascribed to a commercial 
jealousy which has grown up since the Peace 
of Vienna revived industry and trade in Europe. 
Now that the exclusive policy of this country 
has given place to a more liberal system, it can- 
not be unbecoming to rejoice that the change 
will remove the pretence, even, of a cause which 
has done more to estrange us from our neighbours 
than idle observers may have perceived. We 
may be glad, both for their sakes and for our 
own, to see the axe laid to one root of a dispo- 
sition which for some years past has turned 
every man’s hand, as it were, against this 
country, and, even in the minds of the better 
sort, has begotten the most unjust suspicions 
and delusions—that it is quite as much for their 
advantage as for our credit to destroy. We 
find them in all quarters: in the book now 
before us there are some curious specimens of 
the wild notions it creates. For instance, in 
speaking of the porcelain manufactory at 
Madrid—which is said to have been destroyed 
in the course of our military operations on 
behalf of the Spaniards against the French— 
Herr von Rochau actually makes it appear that 
the English soldiers did this in order to extinguish 
a rival to the British potteries! and we have 
no doubt that neither he nor his German readers 
will have regarded this notion as a ludicrously 
extravagant falsity. Other cases of the same 
kind might be quoted from these letters; 
but one such instance will show an English- 
man what perversions may arise from the pre- 
vailing notion of our commercial selfishness, 
—and this notion, it may be seen, is the natural 
offspring (distorted and abused enough, no 
doubt) of commercial restrictions ; and may, we 
hope, perish with them. If we reflect for a 
moment, indeed, on the moral effect of a con- 
stant ferment throughout Europe of a bitter 
prejudice aggravated by the merest falsities, it 
will be found that whatever tends to destroy 
this hateful leaven of error must conduce to 
the social progress of our neighbours; and is 
indeed more important to them than any 
restoration of it in this respect can be to our- 
selves. 

Here — without accompanying him on his 
return northwards—we must take leave of 
Herr von Rochau; with the remark that his 
two volumes will be found to contain a great 
deal of matter quite as amusing as any that we 
have extracted from them. He may be called 
a pleasant travelling companion, through a land 
in which it is pleasant to travel without the 
fatigue of a Spanish journey: and to many 
readers his shortcomings on the way will not 
be any serious objection. These might deserve 
to be noticed at some length were his work of 
more pretension than it is :—being such as it is, 


we shall but note in passing that “our corre- | 
spondent,” without being wholly uninformed, | 


is evidently no great authority on matters 
of Art, history, or Spanish literature, all of 


which are freely touched upon in his letters. | 


He is a profound admirer of Luca Giordano; 
and believes him to be “a great painter:” 
makes discoveries in the scansion of the redon- 








prosodist: and in history runs 
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facts with more than a pamela onai Portable 
He describes Monjuic, for instance, as = > = unto 
that has never been taken—strangely ignoray ye seve 
or oblivious of its famous storm by Lord Peter — day 
borough in 1706; and he calls the triumph 4 of, and but 
Charles the Fifth, in the war of the Comune “Our | 
dades, the last scene of the tragedy of freedom Mand Cliff 
in Spain, —forgetting that famous Aragonian heartes W 
outbreak, in the affair of Secretary Perez, which MH after som 
was hardly quenched in blood in the followin peing 80 § 
reign. We could set down other instanee of beer 2 
noted while we travelled in his company; but however, 
need not multiply such corrections, as the value tune’s chi 
of the book, be it more or less, must be sought Mf jnto our 
in the descriptions of what the writer imme. howe dea 
diately saw in the land, not in his use of wha _So, 
he had or might have learned before he came . Ra 
thither. In the former respect his letters have a W 
given us considerable pleasure; and may he ree of ¢ 
safely commended as_ entertaining reporta, brought us 
superior to the ordinary texture of Newspaper fH into a very 
correspondence. which som 
Tortugas, 
Sir Francis Drake, his Voyage, 1595. Byiy %4 2% C 
Thomas Maynarde. Together with the Spanish —_ 
Account of Drake’s Attack on Puerto Rico, of oe 
Edited from the original MSS. by W, D clocke we 
‘ . ; a “i On the se 
Cooley. Printed for the Hakluyt Society, lisembogu 
Tuts short narrative of Maynarde, which is weather a! 
printed from the original manuscript in the when we |! 
British Museum, is interesting as the relation theChann 
by an intimate friend of Sir Francis Drake off te which 
that unfortunate expedition from whence he never Lanl be th 
returned. It is a story of disasters throughout:§ Appen 
—and Drake seems to have died of anxiety and authoritic 
vexation. The following account of his death editor ob 
is worth extracting for the simple pathos with variance 
which his faithful friend narrates it.— counts of 
“So on the 22nd we went hence, [from Escudes] faith." — 
having there buried Capt. Plott, Egerton and divers J instructic 
others. I questioned with our generall, beinge often whole fle 
private with him whilst we stayed hecre, to see J 29h Au; 
whether hee would reveale unto mee any of his ¥ account ¢ 
purposes ; and I demanded of him, why hee 80 narrative 
often conjured me, beinge in England,to stay with him § yore jt n 
in these parties as longe as himselfe, and where the ‘which 
place was. He answered me with griefe, protestinge sstenoatis 
that hee was as ignorant of the Indies as mysealfe, ge 
and that he never thought any place could beso ee 
changed, as it were from a delitious and pleasant 
arbour into a wast and desart wildernesse ; besides The Tit 
the variableness of the winde and weather, so stormie The P 
and blusterous as hee never sawe it before. But hee diesion 
most wondered that since his cominge out of England ie? 
he never sawe sayle worth givinge chace unto: yet ; 
in the greatness of his minde, hee would, in the end, Turse t 
conclude with these wordes: * It matters not, man; deserve 
God hath many thinges in store for us ; and I knowe § propriet 
many means to do Her Majestie good service and § mined tl 
to make us riche, for we must have gould before of spirit 
wee see Englande ’; when, goode gentleman, (in my There 
conceite) it fared with him as with some careles Me. Ca 
| livinge man who prodigally consumes his time, fondly lish ) a 
perswadinge himselfe that the nurse that fedde him @ "8 - 
in his childhood will likewise nourish him in his ould J Mscalcu 
age, and, finding the dugge dried and withered, en- the gho 
forced then to behould his folly, tormented in mind, We ma} 
dieth with a starved bodie. Hee had, beside his hand, w 
own adventure, gaged his owne reputation greatly,  summin 
in promisinge Her Majestie to do her honorable lady by 
service, and to returne her a very profitable adven- among 
ture; and havinge sufficiently experienced, forseven Hf of the 
eight ycars together, how hard it was to regain favour have NV 
once ill thought of, the mistresse of his fortune 00 Ft ow lea 
leavinge him to yield to a discontented minde. A wace 
| since our returne from Panama he never caried mirth i 1 
nor joy in his face ; yet no man hee loved must con aid 
jecture that he tooke thought thereof. But heere f “th 
| hee began to grow sickly. At this iland we suncke a thi 
a carvell which we brought out of England, puttinge for 
| her men and victualls into a last taken frigott. From @ to burd: 
| hence a great currante setts towards the estward; by while ¢ 
| reason wherof, with the scant of winde we had ou aie 
f 


| dilla which will abundantly surprise the Spanish | Wednesday, beinge the twenty-eight, we came w 
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be Jia, which is within eight or nine leagues of 

“ambre de Dios. It was the best harborough we 
et nto sense we left Plymouth. This morninge, 
, peel of the clocke, Sir Francis died. The 
= Sir Thomas Baskerville caried him a league 
yo buried him in the sea.” 

‘«Qur generalls beinge dead” —for Hawkins 

4 Clifford had died earlier —“ most men’s 

? rtes were bent to hasten for England.” This, 
,o some delay, was agreed to; the victuals 
ving so short that each man had but one pint 
of beer and three biscuits a day. Disasters, 
however, still followed the adventurers. « For- 
tune’s child was dead, thinges would not fall 
jnto our mouthes, nor riches be our portions, 
howe dearly soever we adventured for them. 
—So, 
“our master a careful ould man, but not expe- 
enced upon these coastes, rather followinge the 
aivice of others than relienge on his owne judgment, 
brought us, on the twelfth, three hours before daye, 
‘nto a very shallow water, upon a dangerous bancke, 
xhich some held to be the Meltilettes, others for the 
Tortugas, eyther like enough to have swallowed us, 
had not God blest us with fayre weather. Freinge 
wurselves of this danger, upon Monday the fifteenth 
of March we entered the gulfe, and by ten of the 
docke we brought the Cape of Florida west of us. 
On the seventeenth (the Lord be thanked) we were 
disembogued. After this, we ran with most fowle 
weather and contrary windes till the first of May, 
when we had soundinge in ninety fathoms, beinge in 
theChannell, and on the third we had sight of Sylly; 
the which day, ere night, we came to anchor, (the 
Lond be therefore praysed) 1596.” 

Appended is the relation by the Spanish 
authorities of the affair at Puerto Rico. As the 
editor observes, ‘‘ it is amusing to observe the 
variance between the Spanish and English ac- 
counts of the same action, both written in good 
fiith.”—The little volume concludes with the 
instructions given by Sir Francis Drake “ to the 
vhole fleet which departs from Plymouth on the 
2th August, 1595.” As supplying an authentic 
account of the last days of the gallant Drake, the 
narrative would be worthy of publication even 
were it not for the naive and characteristic style 
in which itis written,—and which renders it an 
interesting addition to the relations of our early 
voyagers. 








The Tithe-Proctor. By William Carleton.— 
The Previsions of Lady Evelyn. With the Con- 
clusion. By the Author of ‘ Emilia Wynd- 
ham.’ Simms & M‘Intyre. 

Tazsz two new volumes of the Parlour Library 

deserve notice for merits widely different: the 

proprietors of that publication seeming deter- 

mined that their enterprise shall not fail for lack 

of spirit and good judgment in its conduct. 
There is no necessity, however, to dilate on 

Mr. Carleton’s ‘Tithe-Proctor’; a story of 

Irish lawlessness, how far founded upon English 

niscalculation—not to say injustice—we leave 

the ghosts who haunt Conciliation Hall to tell. 

We may say, however, that while, on the one 

hand, we have Miss Martineau in her History 

summing up sternly against O’Connell—the 
lidy being a professed liberal—nay more, 
among the foremost and furthest advanced 
of the philosophical radicals,—on the other we 
have Mr. Carleton, whose creed and politics 
now lean to the side of orthodoxy, unable to 
og his tale without a protest in the same 
ty. These are probably too early days for 
ur finding a clue to the very mixed character 
of “the Agitator.” Suffice it to point out 
that for the moment all parties seem combining 
burden him with responsibility and reproach: 
vhile the edifice which for so many years he 
Was, at other men’s cost, noisily employed in 
g (no Temple of Solomon, inasmuch as 





that stately house rose without the sound of 
axe or hammer!) was only a day or two since 
‘ Sold for six-and-tenpence to a Jew!— 

no new speculator bidding for the occupation 
of the premises or for the good-will of the busi- 
ness !—But a “ truce to politics” may the un- 
controversial reader cry. Gladly would we be 
echo on the occasion : only a “ truce to politics,”’ 
we suspect, would be equivalent to “‘ No more 
Irish novels from Mr. Carleton !’’—and this we 
are by no means prepared to wish. 

The tale before us is founded, its author con- 
fesses, upon the dismal massacre of the Bolands 
which took place at Croom in the county of 
Limerick in the year 1808; the family having 
become obnoxious on account of the tithe-proc- 
torship of its head. 

“ One evening [says a preliminary memoir] about 
the latter end of November, the roads and paths 
leading to the little village of Kilteely, a few miles 
to the east of Boland’s house, was observed to be 
more than usually thronged with men, on foot and 
on horseback, passing, as it were, to and from 
Limerick, and strangers, apparently, to all the inha- 
bitants and to each other. Shortly after nightfall, 


the hill of Kilteely was seen covered with men and | 


horses, and within an old ruined house on the top 
of the hill a dim light was seen to occasionally flitter. 
This ruin was full of respectably dressed men, and 
at one end of it, on chairs, and at a table, provided 
for the occasion, sat twelve of the most respectable 
of them, and a portly important-looking gentleman 
on an elevated chair at the end of the table. Two 
or three candles were burning, and some slips of paper 
were on the table. 
the judge asked in an audible voice, if there was any 
business to be brought before the court on that night. 
He was immediately answered in a solemn tone, by 


more than one voice, that there was a great deal of | 


husiness, but that only one case, that of Captain 
Right against Boland, should be brought before him 
at that present time. The judge then desired that 
the case be gone into. Whereupon a middle-sized 
well set young man, about six-and-twenty years of 
age, whose name we know, and who sat behind the 
judge, now brought his chair forward to the table, on 


the judge's left hand, and unrolling a roll of paper, | 


read in a low, solemn, but audible tone of voice, a 
series of charges preferred by the said Captain Right, 
against the said Michael Boland and his sons. ‘The 
Captain was then called up, and he deposed to dif- 
ferent charges against the defendants—such as taking 
(beforehand, or in reversion) several small farms 


over the heads of poor but solvent tenants, turning | 


them adiift on the world, and converting their small 
agricultural farms into one or more large farms for 
grazing; thereby adding to the number of the desti- 
tute, and contracting the supply of agricultural pro- 
duce—the payment to his labouring men of only 
eight-pence a day, which he compounded for in kind 
—potatoes, milk, &c. at twice, at least, what those 
commodities fetched him in the neighbouring mar- 
kets. These were only a few of the many-charges 
of petty tyranny preferred against Boland; but the 
last and greatest of all was his Tithe Exactions. 
Several witnesses were called up to prove these 
weighty offences, after which it was asked if the 
accused party had been served with notice to desist 
from those high misdemeanours; and if he had engaged 
any one to speak for him or in his favour. After a 
short pause, a man above the middle size, with 
shaggy hair and beard, and of a sinister aspect, came 
up to the table and said,‘ that although he had not 
been employed or deputed toappear for Mr. Boland 
and the young masters and misses, his fine sons and 
daughters, yet justice to the accused compelled him 
to come. forward, and offer a few words in extenua- 
tion of the punishment, if any, which should be in- 
flicted for their alleged misdeeds.’ * * There was a 
suppressed murmur of approbation, accompanied by 
an audible stamping of feet, at the conclusion of this 
merciful harangue. But silence being called, the 
jurors put their heads together across the table, and 
in less than two minutes their foreman handed up 
the issue- paper to the secretary, who sat by the side 
of the judge, on receipt of which that functionary 
arose, and in a solemn, scarcely audible voice, read 
from the paper a verdict of ‘ guilty’ against Michael 


Boland and his two sons. The judge then imme- 
diately arose from his chair, and in a low, solemn, but 
firm and distinct tone of voice, pronounced the 
verdict of the court to be,‘ Death and Dark Destruc- 
tion to Michael Boland and his two sons,’ and that 
the sentence should be executed that very night. 
On the announcement of the verdict a low shriek of 
exultation arose from the audience, followed by a 
simultaneous half-suppressed cry of, ‘ Long life to 
our Judge! Long life to Buck English!’ The 
judge stood up again and said: * Now, boys, I know 
that there is no man here present but a man who 
has been often well tried in exploits of danger and of 
death; every man of you is the leader of a party of 
brave fellows, who, with yourselves, have sworn to 
sustain the oppressed, crush the tyrant, and right 
the wronged. Your menare brave, bold and hearty; 
keep them to their duty, and in perfect submission 
to your orders. Let the old tyrant and his young 
cubs be cut off at all hazards, but spare the women 
—nay, make every possible exertion to save them, 
but more especially, and by all means, let the eldest 
daughter, Miss Anna, be saved, secured, and brought 
to me, as you all know how long I have vainly 





After a silence of a few seconds, | 


endeavoured to make her mine. And now, boys, 
| every man to his post, and I, your commander, shall 
lead you on.’” 

The annals of the “ Secret Tribunal’’ itself 
hardly furnish a more fearful tragedy than the 
proceedings of this terrible court of judicature 
and their sequel: and Mr. Carleton is right 
when he declares that no fictitious colouring can 
heighten or deepen the real horror of the tale. 
He has done his best to brighten and relieve 
it by expositions of good faith, brotherly kind- 
ness and virtue breaking out in the midst of 
| this lava-field of wrath, vengeance and misery. 
Nor, while painting the sufferings of the vir- 
tuous clergyman’s family brought to starvation 
| for lack of their revenues of maintenance, has 
he shrunk from depicting the selfish vice of the 
slothful parson, or the insolent and grinding op- 
pression of the agent who, in his tale, stands for 
Boland: placing in the midst ofall that impossibly 
strong, delicate, beneficent, and jovial pedlar of 
so many romances, who warns, and assists, and 
befriends, and delivers, and is consulted, and is 
suspected, and is much spoken of and more 
seen, — going about “his flowery work’ of 
amiable intrigue with as careless a gait, as 
merry an eye, and as lively a ditty as 4utolycus 
| himself. We fancy that for some unexplained 
reason Mr. Carleton cut his tale suddenly short. 
| At all events, the end is unpleasantly abrupt. 

3y what chance ‘The Previsions of Lady 
Evelyn’ escaped being reviewed on its original 
appearance as part of ‘ The Triumphs of ‘Time,’ 
a collection of stories (some translated) in three 
volumes, it is no affair of the Critic to recall. 
Enough to declare that now, as being a reprint, 
we might not have spoken of the novel had 
not its writer (the author of ‘Two Old Men’s 
Tales’) nearly doubled its original length by 
adding to it a conclusion or sequel. The sup- 
plementary and the original matter are not 
neatly joined: and this is to be regretted inas- 
much as in our time few stories have been 
given to the press better meriting careful re- 
| vision and accurate finish. Though the his- 
| tory as it stands has rather the air of a col- 
| lection of fragments than of a connected narra- 
tive, though it is defaced by a final coup 
de thédtre which should have been avoided,—it 
is still richer in colour, character, manners and 
passion than ninety-nine out of the hundred 
novels ; and we are disposed among its author’s 
writings to rank it next to her own ‘ Admiral’s 
Daughter.’ 

A week or two since, not having then the 
idea that the tale before us would be reprinted 
and completed, we pointed out the picture of 
the dissenting clergyman’s household into 
which the wounded Lady Evelyn was re- 








ceived as a picture rarely delicate and cha- 
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racteristic, as full of colour as some highly- 
finished interior or conversation-piece by 
Metzu or Mieris—but more refined than most 
of their cabinet works. Little less spirited, 
after its kind, is the picture of the disorderly 
nobleman’s house into which Gerald James, 
the son of Lady Evelyn’s friend, is after his 
father’s decease received as tutor. The weak, 
coarse earl, with his smattering of science,—the 
child-like Mr. Green, his librarian,—and the 
debauched, malignant, self-interested fry, who 
make up the swite of the young lord and the 
young ladies, are, we fear, true to aristocratic 
life as it could be (not always was) in the last 
century. Nay, those who are conversant with 
the provincial life of England could even now | 
warrant the probability of the repulsive pic- | 
ture from their own experience more largely | 
than persons dwelling within the halo of 
London can readily be brought to believe. 
We need no sketches from the author of 
‘Jane Eyre’ to tell us what manner of squires 
and clergy may yet be found among out-of-the- 
way fells and cwms and wolds the privacy of | 
which remains unbroken by the steam-whistle | 
and in the manners whereof class-pride is | 
strangely chequered with animal coarseness. 
To return :—the Earl's daughters are finely 
contrasted. Lady Clarinda comes upon us with 
the charm of a portrait, old in its costume, but | 
always young in right of the sweetness, virtue | 
and innocence of features which mirror the 
woman’s tender and loving heart. The perse- 
‘cutions, the intense and cheerless desolation of 
this unhappy girl are displayed with a skill 
which is felt in the pain excited. Thoroughly 
is the poor Clarinda absolved by her trials for | 
her flight from home: and, though this part of | 
the tale is one of its most fantastically executed | 
passages, we look upon her marriage with the | 
self-discarded tutor as a thing which must have 
been. Throughout the course of misfortune 
braved and shared by the wedded pair the 
author never soils his heroine. She suffers | 
fearfully, but remains unsullied by the squalid 
poverty through which she is compelled to 
struggle. ‘The relief of the last pages is intense, 
—though it is brought about in a fashion to be 
condemned in point of art. But ‘let that pass,” 
as Beau Tibbs said. 1t is exsy enough to cavil | 
at the inequalities and extravagances of the | 
* Previsions of Lady Evelyn’—but it would not | 
be very easy for any one save the author of | 
‘Two Old Men’s Tales’ to write a story which, | 
with all its faults, is so fresh, so English, so | 
powerful and so rivetting. 








The Philosophy of Religion. 
A.M. Longman & Co. 
Tur historian of ‘The Speculative Philosophy 
of Europe’ [see A/h. Nos. 978 and 1052] has in 
the volume Before us made an effort at a prac- 
tical application of its principles to the subject 
of Religion. By the term Religion in the title | 
Mr. Morell does not mean exclusively either the 
Mohammedan, Christian, or Jewish doctrines | 
or practices,—but religion in the abstract, as a | 
general sentiment, whether exemplified in the | 
purest worship of Protestantism or in the fetish | 
of the savage. Such an argument is manifestly 
beset with numerous difficulties and is liable to 
much misapprehension. No earnest treatise 
upon the subject is extant, such as might serve 
as a guide to the popular critic; and it is to 
this circumstance that Mr. Morell attributes 
the want of clear and philosophical views on 
the theme generally exhibited in our periodical 
literature. To supply such the present work | 
has been projected. | 
The question rests confessedly ‘upon the | 
very primary and most fundamental principles 
of human knowledge.” In treating these, we | 


By J. D. Morell, | 


| 


| reduced his argument to an intelligible level 
within narrow lunits. 


, the intuitional, however, claiming two functions, 
| 2 reception of the sensational on the one hand 


| regards the ‘matter,”’—the logical process, or 





fear that the merely bipolar system of Hegel | i 


has from its apparent simplicity proved too 
attractive to Mr. Morell. It has limited him 
in his analysis; though it has at the same time 


The fundamental prin- 
ciples alluded to are with Mr. Morell either 
*Jogical” or “intuitional” ; and the human 
consciousness consists of these twin powers,— 


and of the ideal on the other. The intuitional 
the intellection, the ‘ form'’—of any given con- 
ception. It is evident from this showing that 
the term ‘‘ matter” has in the treatise before us 
a double signification: one function of the in- 
tuitional power dealing with physical pheno- 
mena, and the other with spiritual substances. 
These points being understood, nothing can 
flow more easily than the argumentation which, 
within such bounds, appears to be thoroughly 
sifted by Mr. Morell. In the theological de- 
partment it should be stated that Mr. Morell 
has adopted Schleiermacher for his guide, if not 
for his master. 

In religious asin other experience Mr. Morell 
contends for the two-fold operation of the in- 
tuitional and logical consciousness. Equally 
opposed to the dogmatic abstractions of the 
orthodox and to the literal theories of more 
popular divines, our author contends, with 
Dr. Hampden, for the intuitional in matters of 
fact whether in the sensible or in the spiritual | 
sphere ; and allows, therefore, of progress and 
gradual developement in religious as well as 
in secular knowledge. In both he assigns to 
Authority its due place,—but limits its influence. | 
He will not permit it to be absolute,—but insists 
on its liability to modification by the opposite 
operation of Individualism: subordinating both | 
to the dominion of the Universal Conscious- 





| hess, always in a state of evolution and always 


enriching the pathways of perfectibility with | 
fresh marvels of faith and virtue, and with new 
examples of wisdom illustrative of the personal | 
and the social relations of the human being in | 
its upward career. Such is the spirit in which 
Mr. Morell’s work is conceived; and its execu- | 
tion is signalized with his usual judgment and | 
good taste. | 
It is evident that the subject, treated in this 
manner, is fairly within the province of philo- 
sophic and literary inquiry. The developement 
supposed is matter of general history and of pri- | 


| vate biography. It holds of the past, the present, | 
| and the future. 


Reason may legitimately deal | 
with it, and speculation may lawfully mark it 
for its own. ‘The exercise of philosophy upon | 
it is purely that of a Method or Organum. | 
Here arises a difficulty; which Mr. Morell has 
indced recognized, but to which we doubt if he | 
has ascribed all the weight that will attach to it | 
in the minds of most readers. It is this:—that | 
as a logical organum philosophy varies with 
the age. In fairness, we cite Mr. Morell’s own 
statement of the indisputable fact.— 

“ The early theologians made use of the philosophy 
of Greece, Egypt, and even Asia;—from the time of 
Augustine downwards, the writings of Aristotle fur- 
nished the main instrument of all theological criticism ; 
and from the period of Bacon down to the present 
day the inductive method has come into use for the 
same purpose. In_ brief, whatever be the most 
logical methods most in vogue, these will immediately 
exert their influence upon the construction of a 
systematic theology; and those who vainly imagine 
that in the Baconian idea of induction they have 
a final organum, have only to turn their eyes to 
Germany, to assure themselves that, with a pro- 
founder philosophy in our hands, we shall not long 
be without a more subtle instrument of analysis to 
carry on the work of the theologian himself.” 





a - cee, 
Such an argument obviously Proceeds po, 
the assumption that the latest method has a fai 
chance of being the best and the truest; andit 
probably on this ground that in the treatise befor 
us Mr. Morell has preferred the Hegelian leat 
other. As an historian, he has remarked q 
gradual developement and evolution of philo. 
sophical ideas, and an eclectic process landin 
in a larger result and presenting increased 
means of attaining to certitude and conviction 
To this argument, indeed, our author has devoted 
an entire chapter, remarkable no less for its 
temperate style than for its decision of tone — 
“ Logical certitude,” says Mr. Morell, “simply 
implies the validity of certain relations, arising imme. 
diately out of the laws ofthought. Hence, itis entirely 
hypothetical in its nature, asserting no reality out of 
ourselves, but simply affirming, that, if such ang 
such conditions exist, then such and such results yj] 
follow, according to the principles of logic innate jg 
the human mind. To express an entire absence of 
all matter, we may use the symbols, A, B, and C, as 
terms in a formal syllogism, Then we can say, if 
every Ais B and every B is C, every A must be( 
likewise. Here we have what may be termed formal 
certitude,—a certitude which is simply the reflee 
tion of certain laws of thought, which is entirely sub. 
jective in its whole nature, which would be equally 
true were the me absolutely alone in the infinity of 
space with no universe around it. Intuitional certi- 
tude is entirely different from this: it involves no 
hypothesis; it implies no forms of thought; it has no 
reference to anything previously asserted ; but simply 
affirms positively and categorically an objective 
existence. ‘Truth in this view of the case is not the 
logical consistency between ideas; it is not the con- 
furmity of our ideas with the outward reality; it is 


| nothing whatever involving any comparison between 


an internal phenomenon and an external existence; 
truth in the intuitional sense is being—being manifest. 


‘ing itself to the human mind—being gazed upon im- 


mediately by the eye of the soul.” 

We have quoted this brief paragraph because, in 
fact, it containsthe grand assumption of the book, 
Here is precisely the point on which schools of 
philosophy divide. Mr. Morell terms it, indeed, 
the “ pons asinorum” of metaphysics,—and 
refers to Mr. Hamilton and M. Franke for more 
extensive discussion of the topic. Our duty is 
satisfied with having set it forth with that pro- 
minence which its importance merits. While 
acknowledging, therefore, that any particular 


| religion is a question of facts, Mr. Morell will 


not consent to confine these facts to the exclu- 
sive testimony of sense; but demands as equally 
needful the higher intuition of being and its 
laws, as manifested to the human consciousness. 
In the latter only he recognizes the field of 
inspiration and revelation; and he removes 
both to a distance from that of testimony. At 
the same time, he solicitously avoids the impu- 
tation of Rationalism :—which he distinguishes 
into vulgar and philosophic. To the former, 
as manifested among German theologians, the 
objections of most English controversialistsapply; 
--the latter for the most part they have not yet 
taken the pains to understand. 

On the whole, the careful student will find 
in this deeply meditative volume both the 
materials for thought and much instruction as 
to the best method of thinking to the most 
advantage —in relation not to theology only, 
but to science in general. It is an honest book. 
Throughout, the dynamic is preferred to the 
mechanical point of view ;—that, as now adopted 
by those most eminent in the scientific and 
philosophical world, Mr. Morell would commend 
to the attention of the theologian also. How 
ever we may differ from him on minor points, 
we cannot but confess that his leading aim 
good and his manner of enforcing it distinguish 
by remarkable urbanity. 
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A Fable for Critics. New York, Putnam. 


[ris the great fault of American smartness that 


it will be too smart. The wit of our trans- 
atlantic neighbours is waste and wilful—the fun 

modic. The American humourist loves the 
cap and bells of the old jester — but shakes 
them, nevertheless, with a variation of his own. 


The sharp and exaggerated forms of his "cute- | 
yess are the one single distinguishing charac- | 


teristic which the national literature has as yet 
displayed. : a ee 
The book before us is a very clever jeu d'esprit 
continually marred by its over liveliness. Whim 
and sense and quaint thinking and fanciful ex- 
ression and facility of rhyming, which should 
pre been the materials of a clever satire, are all 
dlowed to exhaust themselves to no effect be- 
cause the author has none of them “ well in 
hand.” Epigrams with real sharp points make no 
wounds because they fly so very light of feather. 
The title-page itself gives the key-note of the live- 
finess—but certainly not that of the cleverness 
beneath. It is as follows:—‘ Reader! walk up at 
once (it will soon be too late) and buy at a per- 
fectly ruinous rate 4 Fable for Critics ; or better 
—I like, as a thing that the reader’s first fancy 
may strike, an old fashioned title-page, such as 
nts a tabular view of the volume’s contents 

—a Glance at a few of our Literary Progenies 
(Mrs. Malaprop’s word) from the Tub of Dio- 
genes; that is, a Series of Jokes By a Wonder- 
Quiz, who accompanies himself with a rub- 
sdub-dub, full of spirit and grace, on the top 
of the tub. Set forth in October, the 2lst day 
in the year 48, by G. P. Putnam, Broadway.” 
In fact, here is much that is true in criticism 
and clear in characterization discredited by the 
farce of the tone and the frippery of the lan- 


As, however, this is the first time, so far as 
we know, that the American writers familiar to 
thisside of the Atlantic have been passed through 
the satirical alembic by one of themselves,— 
and this, indeed, the first formal American 
satire that we remember,—it may be worth while 
togive our readers a few specimens at once of 
the criticism and of the satire. The poem is 
rambling and desultory—and less a ‘ Fable for 
Critics,’ as the writer himself allows, than a 
mereunconnected “ display of rhymical trinkets.” 
We will borrow from these at random, then, 
just as we find them toour hand. The following 
sketch of a transatlantic critic and reviewer we 
cannot ourselves underwrite with the name.— 


Through his babyhood no kind of pleasure he took 
hany amusement but tearing a book ; 
For him there was no intermediate stage, 
From babyhood up to strait-laced middle age; 
There were years when he didn’t wear coat-tails behind, 
But a boy he could never be rightly defined ; 
like the Irish Good Folk, though in length scarce a span, 
. the womb he came gravely, a little old man; 
While other boys’ trowsers demanded the toil 
Ofthe motherly fingers on all kinds of soil, 
)yellow, brown, black, clayey, gravelly, loamy, 
sat in a corner and read Viri Rome. 
ih never was known to unbend or to revel once 
base, marbles, hockey, or kick up the devil once. 
* * * 7 . 


& this way our hero got safely to College, 
ere he bolted alike both his commons and knowledge ; 
jeiting-machine, always wound up and going, 

mastered whatever was not worth the knowing, 
1 d in a gown, and a vest of black satin, 

© spout such a Gothic oration in Latin, 
Tully could never have made out a word in it, 
nd igh himself was the model the author preferred in it,) 
m7 Srasping the parchment which gave him in fee, 
ih the mystic and-so-forths contained in A. B., 
Wie aunched (life is always compared to a sea,) 

‘th just enough learning, and skill for the using it, 
‘prove he'd a brain, by forever confusing it. 

* * * * * 


‘Twould be endless to tell you the things that he knew, 
Separate facts, undeniably true, 
with him or each other they’d nothing to do ; 
° power of combining, arranging, discerning, 
ted the masses he learned into learning ; 
(lad ¥as one thing in life he had practical knowledge for, 
‘and this you will think, he need scarce go to college for,) 


| Not a deed would he do, nor a word would he utter, 
| Till he'd weighed its relations to plain bread and butter. 
| When he left Alma Mater, he practised his wits 

In compiling the journals’ historical bits,— 
| Of shops broken open, men falling in fits, 
Great fortunes in England bequeathed to poor printers, 
And cold spells, the coldest for many past winters,— 
Then, rising by industry, knack, and address, 
Got notices up for an unbiassed press, 
With a mind so well poised, it seemed equally made for 
Applause or abuse, just which chanced to be paid for; 
From this point his progress was rapid and sure, 
To the post of a regular heavy reviewer. 


And here I must say, he wrote excellent articles 
On the Hebraic points, or the force of Greek particles, 
They filled up the space nothing else was prepared for, 
And nobody read that which nobody cared for ; 
If any old book reached a fiftieth edition, 
He could fill forty pages with safe erudition ; 
He could gauge the old books by the old set of rules, 
And his very old nothings pleased very old fools ; 
But give lim a new book, fresh out of the heart, 
And you put him at sea without compass or chart,— 
His blunders aspired to the rank of an art; 
For his lore was engraft, something foreign that grew in 
him, 
Exhausting the sap of the native and true in him, 
So that when a man came with a soul that was new in him, 
Carving new forms of truth out of Nature's old granite, 
New and old at their birth, like Le Verrier’s planet, 
Which, to get a true judgment, themselves must create 
In the soul of their critic the measure and weight, 
Being rather themselves a fresh standard of grace, 
To compute their own judge, and assign him his place, 
Our reviewer would crawl all about it and round it, 
And, reporting each circumstance just as he found it, 
Without the least malice,—his record would be 
Profoundly esthetic as that of a flea, 
Which, supping on Wordsworth, should print, for our sakes, 
Recollections of nights with the Bard of the Lakes, 
Or, borne by an Arab guide, ventured to render a 
General view of the ruins at Denderah. 
* * . * * 
He meant well enough, but was still in the way, 
As a dunce always is, let him be where he may; 
Indeed, they appear to come into existence 
To impede other folks with their awkward assistance ; 
If you set up a dunce on the very North pole, 
All alone with himself, I believe on my soul, 
He'd manage to get betwixt somebody’s shins, 
And pitch him down bodily, ail in his sins, 
To the grave polar bears sitting round on the ice, 
All shortening their grace, to be in for a slice ; 
Or, if he found nobody else there to pother, 
Why, one of his legs would just trip up the other, 
For there’s nothing we read of in torture’s inventions, 
Like a well-meaning dunce, with the best of intentions. 
Emerson and Cooper are more familiar 
figures to an English audience. Here, in our 
Critic’s glass, is the first.— 
There comes Emerson first, whose rich words, every one, 
| Are like gold nails in temples to hang trophies on, 
Whose prose is grand verse, while his verse, the Lord knows, 
Is some of it pr No, ’tis not even prose ; 
I’m speaking of metres; sume poems have welled 
From those rare depths of soul that have ne’er been excelled : 
They ‘re not epics, but that doesn’t matter a pin, 
In creating, the only hard thing ’s to begin; 
A grass-biade 's no easier to make than an oak, 
If you've once found the way, you've achieved the grand 
stroke ; 
In the worst of his poems are mines of rich matter, 
But thrown in a heap with a crush and a clatter; 
Now it is not one thing nor another alone 
Makes a poem, but rather the general tone, 
The something pervading, uniting the whole, 
The before unconceived, unconceivable soul, 
So that just in removing this trifle or that, you 
Take away, as it were, a chief limb of the statue ; 
Roots, wood, bark and leaves, singly perfect may be, 
But, clapt hodge-podge together, they don’t make a tree. 





But, to come back to Emerson, (whom, by the way, 
I believe we left waiting,)—his is, we may say, 
A Greek head on right Yankee shoulders, whose range 
Has Olympus for one pole, for t’other the Exchange ; 
He seems, to my thinking, (although I'm afraid 
The comparison must, long ere this, have been made,) 
A Plotinus-Montaigne, where the Egyptian’s gold mist 
And the Gascon’s shrewd wit cheek-by-jowl co-exist ; 
All admire, and yet scarcely six converts he’s got 
To I don’t (nor they either) exactly know what; 
For though he builds glorious temples, ’tis odd 
He leaves never a doorway to get in a god. 
’Tis refreshing to old-fashioned people like me, 
To meet such a primitive Pagan as he, 
In whose mind all creation is duly respected 
As parts of himself—just a little projected; 
And who’s willing to worship the stars and the sun, 
A convert to—nothing but Emerson. 
So perfect a balance there is in his head, 
That he talks of things sometimes as if they were dead ; 
Life, nature, love, God, and affairs of that sort, 
He looks at as merely ideas; in short, 
As if they were fossils stuck round in a cabinet, 
Ofsuch vast extent that our Earth’sa mere dab in it ; 
Composed just as he is inclined to conjecture her, 
Namely, one part pure earth, ninety-nine parts pure 

lecturer ; 
You are filled with delight at his clear demonstration, 
Each figure, word, gesture, just fits the occasion, 
With the quiet precision of science he'll sort "em, 
But you can’t help suspecting the whole a post mortem. 
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There are persons, mole-blind to the soul’s make and style, 

Who insist on a likeness ’twixt him and Carlyle; 

To compare him with Plato would be vastly fairer, 
Carlyle’s the more burly, but E. is the rarer ; 

He sees fewer objects, but clearlier, trulier, 

If C.’s as original, E.’s more peculiar ; 

That he's more of a man you might say of the one, 

Of the other he’s more of an Emerson ; 

C.’s the Titan, as shaggy of mind as of limb, — 

FE, the clear-eyed Olympian, rapid and slim ; 

The one’s two-thirds Norseman, the other half Greek, 
Where the one’s most abounding, the other's to seek ; 
C.’s generals require to be seen in the mass,— 

E.’s specialties gain if enlarged by the glass ; 

C. gives Nature and God his own fits of the blues, 

And rims common-sense things with mystical hues,— 
E. sits in the mystery calm and intense, 

And looks coolly around him with sharp common-sense ; 
C, shows you how every-day matters unite 

With the dim transdiurnal recesses of night,— 

While E., in a plain, preternatural way, 

Makes mysteries matters of mere every day ; 

C. draws all his characters quite @ la Fuseli,— 

He don't sketch their bundles of muscles and thews illy, 
But he paints with a brush so untamed and profuse, 
They seem nothing but bundles of muscles and thews ; 
i. is rather like Fiaxman, lines strait and severe, 

And a colourless outline, but full, round, and clear ;— 
To the men he thinks worthy he frankly accords 
The design of a white marble statue in words. 
C. labours to get at the centre, and then 
Take a reckoning from there of his actions and men; 
KE. calmly assumes the said centre as granted, 
And, given himself, has whatever is wanted. 


The second has the following somewhat hard 
measure dealt to him by the American “ Fabu- 
list.”’"— 

** Here’s Cooper, who's written six volumes to show 
He's as good as a lord: well, let’s grant that he’s so; 
If a person prefer that description of praise, 

Why, a coronet’s certainly cheaper than bays; 

But he need take no pains to convince us he's not 
(As his enemies say) the American Scott. 

Choose any twelve men, and let C. read aloud 

That one of his novels of which he’s most proud, 

And I'd lay any bet that, without ever quitting 

Their box, they'd be all, to a man, for acquitting. 

He has drawn you one character, though, that is new, 
One wildflower he’s plucked that is wet with tiie dew 
Of this fresh Western world, and, the thing not to mince, 
He has done nought but copy it ill ever since; 

His Indians, with proper respect be it said, 

Are just Natty Bumbo daubed over with red, 

And his very Long Toms are the same useful Nat, 
Rigged up in duck pants and a sou’-wester hat, 
(Though, once in a Coffin, a good chance was found 
To have slipt the old fellow away underground). 

All his other men-figures are clothes upon sticks, 

The dernier chemise of a man in a fix, 

(As a captain besieged, when his garrison’s small, 
Sets up caps upon poles to be seen o’er the wall ;) 
And the women he draws from one model don’t vary, 
All sappy as maples and flat as a prairie. 

When a character's wanted, he goes to the task 

As a cooper would do when composing a cask ; 

He picks out the staves, of their qualities heedful, 
Just hoops them together as tight as is needful, 

And, if the best fortune should crown the attempt, he 
Has made at the most something wooden and empty. 


** Don't suppose I would underrate Cooper's abilities, 
If I thought you'd do that, I should feel very ill at ease ; 
The men who have given to one character lile 
And objective existence, are not very rife, 
You may number them all, both prose-writers and singers, 
Without overrunning the bounds of your fingers, 
And Natty won't go to oblivion quicker 
Than Adams the parson or Primrose the vicar. 

Bryant has the following cold reception from 

our Critic :— 

“ There is Bryant, as quiet, as cool, and as dignified, 
As a smooth, silent iceberg, that never is ignified, 
Save when by reflection "tis kindled o’ nights 
With a semblance of flame by the chill Northern Lights. 
He may rank (Griswold says so) first bard of your nation, 
(There's no doubt that he stands in supreme ice-olation,) 
Your topmast Parnassus he may set his heel on, 
But no warm applauses come, peal following peal on,— 
He's too smooth and too polished to hang any zeal on: 
Unqualified merits, I'll grant, if you choose, he has ‘em, 
But he lacks the one merit of kindling enthusiasm ; 
If he stir you at all, it is just, on my soul, 
Like being stirred up with the very North Pole. 


There are many other clever conceits in these 
pages—felicitously though flippantly conjuring 
up the characteristics of writers well known on 
this side of the Atlantic. But we must content 
ourselves with presenting the familiar figure of 













| our old acquaintance, Mr. N. P. Willis.— 


There is Willis, so natty and jaunty and gay, 
Who says his best things in so foppish a way, 
With conceits and pet phrases so thickly o’erlaying ‘em, 
That one hardly knows whether to thank him for saying ‘em; 


| Over-ornament ruins both poem and prose, 


Just conceive of a muse with a ring in her nose! 
His prose had a natural grace of its own, 

And enough of it, too, if he’d let it alone; 

But he twitches and jerks so, one fairly gets tired, 


| And is forced to forgive where he might have admired ; 
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Yet whenever it slips away free and unlaced, 

It runs like a stream, with a musical waste, 

And gurgles along with the liquidest sweep ;— 

*Tis not deep as a river, but who'd have it deep ? 

In a country where scarcely a village is found 

That has not its author sublime and profound, 

For some one to be slightly shoal is a duty, 

And Willis’s shallowness makes half his beauty. 

His prose winds along with a blithe, gurgling error, 
And reflects all of Heaven it can see in its mirror. 
*Tis a narrowish strip, but it is not an artifice,— 
’Tis the true out-of-doors with its genuine hearty phiz ; 
It is Nature herself, and there's something in that, 
Since most brains reflect but the crown of a hat. 

No volume I know to read under a tree, 

More truly delicious than his A l’ Abri, 

With the shadows of leaves flowing over your book, 
Like ripple-shades netting the bed of a brook ; 

With June coming softly your shoulder to look over, 
Breezes waiting to turn every leaf of your book over, 
And Nature to criticise still as you read,— 

The page that bears that is a rare one indeed. 

He’s so innate a cockney, that had he been born 
Where plain bare-skin’s the only full dress that is worn, 
He'd have given his own such an air that you'd say 
’T had been made by a tailor to lounge in Broadway. 
His nature's a glass of champagne with the foam on't, 
As tender as Fletcher, as witty as Keaumont; 

So his best things are done in the flush of the moment, 
Tf he wait, all is spoiled; he may stir it and shake it, 
But, the fixed air once gone, he can never re-make it. 


Here we would pause, but for the sake of one 
very wholesome truth which—abandoning for 
a moment his personal sketches—our Critic tells 
his countrymen—and which we have ourselves 
told them over and over again. The want of 
an American reflection in American song, so 


jects. The chief topics selected for illustration in 
this volume are—English Wars, Taxation, Educa- 
tion, Political Morality of Shakspeare’s Plays, 
Living Poets, History, and Reform. If Mr. Fox 
have really got the ear of the working class, he is not 
likely to abuse his power:—wiser counsel than is 
here tendered to them they will rarely find. 

The History of Mary, Queen of Scots. By Jacob 
Abbott.—This is the first of an intended series of 
familiar and popular histories:—and it promises 
well for the whole. The style is lucid and clear; 
brought down to the comprehension of a child, for 
which it is apparently intended. The work is illus- 
trated by wood engravings—plans of the buildings 
alluded to in the text—and a map of the central 
parts of Scotland. 

Journal in France in 1845 and 1848 ; with Letters 
from Italy in 1847, of Things and Persons concerning 
the Church and Education. By the Rev. T. W. 
Allies.—The author’s design in this work appears 
to be two-fold:—to make his readers better ac- 
quainted with the good in Roman-Catholic institu- 
tions, and to recommend a re-union between that 
Church and the Church of England as a blessing to 
the whole human race. Education divorced from 
the clergy, as practised in France, is in his mind an 
intolerable evil. Mr. Allies (“rector of Launton, 
Oxon,”) is evidently of the Oriel school. We learn 
from this work, incidentally, that the French clergy 
cultivate Aristotle’s philosophy (though failing to 
work it thoroughly out) in order to arm themselves 





often urged by us, we are glad to see denounced | for “ fighting Cousin”—which means, of course, for 


by one of their own poets.— 

There are one or two things I should just like to hint, 
For you don’t often get the truth told you in print; 
The most of you (this is what strikes all beholders) 
Have a mental and physical stoop in the shoulders; 
Though you ought to be free as the winds and the wave, 
You've the gait and the manners of runaway slaves ; 
Tho’ you brag of your New World, you don’t half believe 

in it, 

And as much of the Old as is possible weave in it, 
Your goddess of freedom, a tight, buxom girl, 
With lips like a cherry and teeth like a pearl, 
With eyes bold as Heré’s, and hair floating free, 
And full of the sun as the spray of the sea, 
Who can sing at a husking or romp at a shearing, 
Who can trip through the forests alone without fearing, 
Who can drive home the cows with a song through the grass, 
Keeps glancing aside into Europe’s cracked glass, 
Hlides her red hands in gloves, pinches up her lithe waist, 
And makes herself wretched with transmarine taste ; 
She loses her fresh country charm when she takes 
Any mirror except her own rivers and lakes. 


You steal Englishmen's books, and think Englishmen’s 
thought, 
With their salt on her tail the wild eagle is caught ; 
Your literature suits its each whisper and motion 
To what will be thought of it over the ocean ; 
The cast clothes of Europe your statesmanship tries 
And mumbles again the old blarneys and lies ;— 
Forget Europe wholly, your veins throb with blood 
To which the dull current in hers is but mud ; 
Let her sneer, let her say your experiment fails, 
In her voice there’s a tremble e’en now while she rails, 
And your shore will soon be in the nature of things 
Covered thick with gilt driftwood of runaway kings. 
* * 7 * * 
Be strong- backed, brown- handed, upright as your pines, 
By the seale ofa hemisphere shape your designs, 
Be true to yourselves and this new nineteenth age, 
As a statue by Powers or a picture by Page, 
Plough, dig, sail, forge, build, carve, paint, make all things 
new, 
To your own New-World instincts contrive to be true, 
Keep your ears open wide to the Future's first call, 
Be whatever you will, but yourselves first of all, 
Stand fronting the dawn on Toil’s heaven-scaling peaks, 
And become my new race of more practical Greeks.— 
Hem! your likeness at present I shudder to tell o't 
Is that you have your slaves, and the Greek has his helot. 





| tical exneriment in the open air. 


| suppressing modern improvements in logic and the 
|arts of thought. With this writer we are not dis- 
| posed to enter into serious argument. The main 
topic of the book is the French system of ecclesias- 
tical Séminaires. Of these, and of some religious 
houses in Italy, the discipline, study and devotions 
are minutely described; as are the conversations held 
therein with the officials, the superstitious stories 
told by the priests, and results of the author's inqui- 
ries and of those of two other “Anglican priests” with 
him, into certain modern miracles,—such as the ap- 
pearance of the Virgin to young Ratisbonne, the extra- 
ordinary cases of “the Estatica” and “the Addolo- 
rata,’ and two instances of miraculous healing at 
the shrine of St. Vincent de Paul. In all these Mr. 
Allies on personal evidence believes. Ofthe Estatica 
and the Addolorata he adds the confirmatory accounts 
of his friends, attested by their signatures, John H. 
Wynneand J. H. Pollen. 

The Attributes of the Soul from the Cradle, and 
the Philosophy of the Divine Mother, detecting the 
False Basis or Fundamental Error of the Schools, and 
| Developing the Perfect Education of Man. By R. 
Pemberton.—We have given this title at length, 
because it forespeaks the enthusiasm of the author 
and prepares the reader for the special character of 
his over fervent treatise. The error against which 
this Boanerges of the Schools has “ made his fore- 
head strong” is the use of elementary books and 
grammars in our present system of teaching. The 
remedy suggested is, that the schoolmastershould pur- 
sue the mother’s plan of teaching, and impart his 
knowledge to the pupil by oral instruction and prac- 
In carrying out 
this theory the author abounds in religious termin- 





| ology, and indulges in an exuberance of florid diction 
| which scarcely commends him to the judicious 


In the extracts which we have given are ex- | 


pressed at once the faults and the force of the 
writer. Who he is we know not—and find no 
hint to lead us to the knowledge; but he shows, 
in a very careless and faulty furm, the faculties 
at once of a critic, a satirist, and a poet! 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Lectures Addressed chiefly to the Working Classes. | 


By W. J. Fox, M.P.—This volume, the fourth of 
the series, completes the republication of Mr. Fox's 
* Lectures.” However much inclined to dispute the 
soundness of particular views or to object to certain 
dogmatisms, we cannot but consider that on the 
whole these miscellaneous outpourings are well 
adapted to their purpose—that of feeding the popu- 
lar desire for more extended knowledge on high sub- 


} 


| reader. But his intention is good; and there is 
truth in the idea which he would enounce—though 
less of originality than he seems to think. 

The Handbook of English History. 


By J. C. 
Bruce, A.M.—Such historical skeletons as this are of 
little use: they avoid all those details which make 
narratives interesting to the young,—and they give 
only such collections of names and dates as are but 


too often repulsive to the old. Otherwise, this little 
work is well arranged, honourably free from party 
feeling and exaggeration. It is one of the best of 
its class; but the class is bad, and we fail to conceive 
how any one can be led on to consult our Rapins 
and Cartes by such initiation into our histories. 
Why should historical reading—so charming in the 
true chroniclers—be made so dull and dry? Why 
should all life and colour—to youth especially the 
elements most attractive—be crushed out of it? 
If compendiums are useful at all, it is after, not 
before, a course of reading :—then they may serve 


as indices and remembrancers. But columns ¢ 


| names which do not represent life-figures, which have 


no reference to events already in the mind —theg 
can only lead to a distaste for reading and stu 
altogether. 7 
; A History of Wonderful Inventions.—This 
illustrative of the dominion gained by m 
Nature, is itself illustrated by many wood engravings 
The inventions specified are,—the Mariner's Com. 
pass, Lighthouses, Gunpowder and Guncotton, Dog 
Printing, the Thermometer, the Barometer, the Tele. 
scope, the Microscope, the Steam-Engine, the Cotton 
Manufacture, Steam Navigation, the Railway, Gas. 
light, and the Electric Telegraph. The work is wel] 
calculated to excite scientific ambition in the young 
reader. : 

Who's Who in 1849? Edited by H. R. Addison 
K.G.S,—This annual publication professes to be a 
pocket peerage and a drawing-room book of reference, 
As the latter it contains some useful tables, lists of 
the directors of companies, and an almanac, A list 
of peers who, being minors, await their coming Of age 
to take their seats in the House of Lords appears to 
be a novelty. 

Notes on the Irish “ Difficulty: with Remedial 
Suggestions. By R. H. Muggeridge, F.G.S.—We 
can do little more than put the title of Mr. M 
geridge’s pamphlet on record. It is well digested 
and ably written, and may be profitably referred 
to by all who are interested—and who are not ?in 
its subject-matter. It is demonstrated that the evils 
of Ireland are social rather than political: the 
remedy pointed out is Employment, with suggestions 
as to the mode in which it may be effected. 

The Duties of the State to its Infant Poor. 4 
Letter to Lord John Russell. By Henry Burgess— 
A pamphlet occasioned by the recent disastrous waste 
of life among the pauper children at Tooting. It is 
a protest against the system of farming out the 
management of such institutions. Mr. Burges, 
whose reasoning is characterized by much good sense, 
contends that the State should take the control and 
care of pauper asylums into its own hands, and bear 
the responsibility of keeping them free from the gross 
abuses which had crept into the management of the 
establishment more immediately referred to. He 
would assimilate the condition of the pauper-child ag 
nearly as possible with that of the families of the 
laborious poor—and he suggests a way in which this 
may be done at less than the outlay at the Tooting 
asylum. 

Suggestions for the Relief of British Commerce; 
addressed with Permission to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. By a Clergyman.—Our suggestive 
clergyman takes a tolerably fair and dispassionate 
view of our national affairs. He commences by say- 
ing that a prejudice will exist against his suggestions 
because he is a cleric. Why then not keep his 
secret 2? There are plenty of neutral noms de plume, 
He is quite right in saying that commercial legisla- 
tion—like ecclesiastical or military affairs—requires 
a special education. A man may be an excellent 
senior wrangler, a fluent debater, without being 
competent to give an opinion on laws relating to 
trade; and it is therefore very necessary that men 
practically conversant with its operations should 
have the leading part in all legislation on the subject. 
Hitherto it has not been so. The work has fallen 
to the lot of men trained only in the warfare of party- 
politicians by profession: hence, as our Clergyman 
thinks, many of its evils. His suggestion of a remedy 
is nothing less than the creation of a commercial 
parliament, distinct from the Imperial parliament, 
and bearing the same relation to it as the presett 
ecclesiastical synods :—the commercial legislature to 
have independent power in all matters within its 
province,—but to require the sanction of the Wett- 
minster House when its enactments affect the 
interests of the entire community. There i 
further suggestion about paying off the national debt 
out of the tenths of all profits from trade :—but we 
need not trouble ourselves about it here. To name 
it is enough, 


aN Over 
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Toxnsend’s Rambles and Observations in New South Wales, 8vo. 9s. 
Trimmer’s ( Mrs.) History of England, new ed. by Mrs. Milner, fe. 5s. 
er's (Mrs.) New Testament, new ed. 18mo. 2s, bd. 
Trisset’s (Mdile.) Sequel to the French Instructor, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
jer’s Meditations from the Fathers on Common Prayer, 2 vols. 16s. 
*s (Rev. M.) Memorials of the City of Westminster, 8vo. 14s. cl. 
Webster's Royal Red Book, corrected to April, 1849, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Well and Unwin's Normal and Model Schools, fc. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Wendeborne’s German Grammer, lith ed. by Dr. A. Heiman, 6s. cl. 
West's (R. A.) Sketches of Wesleyan Preachers, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
White’s (Rev. T. H.) The Marigold Window, fc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Williams’s Holy City and Willis’s Holy Sepulchre, 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. 
Willis’s (Rev. R.) History of the Holy Sepuichre, 8vo. 9s. cl. 
Wordsworth’s Elements of Instruction concerning the Church, 3s. 6d. 








THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, 

Aseries of papers relating to the Arctic Expedi- 
tions has been printed and presented to Parliament. 
They form a continuation of the Parliamentary 
papers printed in 1848; but the greater portion of 
their contents have been from time to time laid 
before our readers. Indeed, the only document 
which is new, is that entitled, ‘ Purport of Instruc- 
tions intended to be sent to Sir James Ross, by the 
North Star.’ This ship, it will be remembered, is 
tocarry out supplies to Sir James Ross; but as some 
dificulty may be found in communicating with the 
latter officer, the Admiralty have ordered twelve 
cylinders to be constructed, each containing a copy 
af the despatch to that officer. One of these 
eylinders is to be carefully deposited at each of 
the following places:__Whaler Point, Cape York, 
Cape Crauford, Cape Hay, Possession Bay, Pond’s 
Bay, Agnes Monument; or, if this should not be prac- 
ticable, in any other conspicuous places on the same 
line of coast,—observing, however, that these named 
have been specially selected by Sir James Ross him- 
wif, and are therefore by far the most important. 
The following mode of depositing the cylinders is 
recommended as most likely to answer the intended 
purpose. A spot is to be selected conspicuous to 
aboat rowing near the shore, and not very far from 
the sea. The cylinder is then to be buried from a 
foot to eighteen inches beneath the surface; the 
ground being made quite smooth again, and covered 
With a large heap of stones with a staff in the centre. 

Besides these caches, four water-tight casks are to 
be fitted with a short pole carrying a small flag or 
tn vane; and one of the above cylinders is to be 
inclosed in each cask—which latter are to be dropped 
in different places four or five leagues apart as far to 
the westward as possible in Lancaster Sound, but in 
those parts where the sea is most generally free from 
we, Should the Investigator, or her boats, not be 
fallen in with, the commander of the North Star will 
be directed to land the supplies in sufficient time to | 
secure his return across Baflin’s Bay to the eastward. | 

The instructions to Capt. Sir James Ross are to | 
the effect, that as the Expedition under his order will 
only really commence its search this year, the “ In- | 
Yestigator is to remain out in company with the 

terprise :"_a fact which we announced several | 
Weeks ago, } 

The papers before us contain further instructions 
toCapt, Kellett, of the Herald, ordering him to fill 

Herald with all the provisions which she will 
ow, and to lose no time in sailing from the coast of | 





Mexico, so as, if possible, to reach Woahoo by the Ist 
of May. In the event of finding the Plover at the 


| latter place, to which port she may have fallen back 


from a late arrival last autumn at Behring’s Straits, 
the Herald and Plover are to sail in company on 
the 10th of May, or as soon after as may be prac- 


| ticable,—and proceed together direct to Behring’s 
| Straits. 


Capt. Kellett is enjoined to use every exer- 
tion to communicate with the Plover, and supply 
her with provisions,—so that she may be enabled to 
pass the winter of 1849-50 in Behring’s Straits, and 
make such search for the Erebus and Terror as was 
intended should have been made during the winter 
of 1848-49. 

We may take the opportunity of stating that the 
Admiralty have expressed their willingness to place 


a ship at the disposal of the Liverpool Shipowners’ | 


Association for the purpose of being fitted for search- 
ing the Arctic Seas. The cost of preparing the 


vessel would have to be defrayed by public subscrip- | 


tions, as well as that of navigating her. 
js under consideration. 


The subject 


*.* Letters from the relatives and friends of the | 


~ 
* 


officers and seamen serving in the Arctic Seas in Her 


Majesty’s ships Erebus and Terror, Enterprise and | 


Investigator, will be forwarded by Her Majesty's ship 
North Star, if sent to the Secretary of the Admiralty 
on or before the Ist of May. 





THE STOWE MANUSCRIPTS. 
In resuming our notice of this collection we shall, 


British Museum, endeavour to show that there 
are few periods in our history which may not be 
illustrated from these valuable materials. Unless, 
however, the Government exhibit more liberality 
and the Trustees of the British Museum greater 
interest than either have done of late years for 
the MS. department of the latter Institution—they 
wait only for the fall of Messrs. Sotheby's hammer 
to be dispersed to the four quarters of the globe, 
or secluded may be at the will of the purchaser in 
a more jealous seclusion, if possible, than that which 
deprived Mr. O*Donovan, when editing his works 
for the Irish Archeological Society, of the oppor- 
tunity of consulting the early Irish MSS. 

Of the value and nature of this portion of the 
Collection some idea may be formed from the follow- 
ing extracts from the Catalogue.— 

989. Din-Seanchus, or a Metrical History of the Sacred Hills 
and Artificial Forts of Ireland. On vellum. 
This manuscript is entirely in the ancient Irish language 
and characters, written in the thirteenth century, and con- 
taining 180 pages. It is considered to be the oldest copy of 
the Book of Glendaloch now known. It describes the site 
of several lakes, mountains and rivers in Ireland, with a 
fabulous etymology of their names. Some of the poems 
mention the ancient and sacred ceremonies of the Irish in 
pronouncing the oath on the Rath, or sacred hill, at the 
inauguration of their kings, and others relate to the origin 
of various names of rivers and places, as the Liffey, &c. 
The poems on these subjects amount to near 3,000 verses. 
The poets mentioned as authors of some of these poems are 
Flan mac Lonan, whose death was recorded in the Annals 
of Tigernach, and the Four Masters, ann. 896; Cailti, who 
was coeval with St. Patrick ; St. Columba, &c. &c. 
993. Leabhar Gabhaltas: the Book of Conquests. 
lum. 4to. 
It has been ascertained, says Dr. O’Conor, by the most 
careful and extensive researches, that no more ancient copy 
of the Leabhar Gabhaltas than is contained in this vener- 
able manuscript can be traced in any of the celebrated col- 
lections of Europe. The writing is of the twelfth century, 
in the ancient Lrish language and characters. In its present 
state the leaves are 42 in number, written on both sides, 
The writing corresponds with that of the Irish copy of the 
Four Gospels in the Harleian Library, No. 1282, which was 
written by Maelbrigda, at the request of the Primate Gildas- 
mac-Liag, A.D. 1138. The poems which it contains are of 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries; they are 
unpublished, and almost unknown. Of this work the Four 
Masters, Colgan, O'Flaherty, Bishop Nicholson, and all 
Irish antiquaries, speak in terms of great respect. It is 
quoted in the ‘ Din-Seanchus,’ a manuscript of the thir- 
teentli century in this collection ; and it is not improbable, 
that in this work on Irish history which Giraldus quotes in 
his ‘ Topographia Hibernia,’ since the account which he 





On vel- 


| gives of the first colonization of Ireland is but an abridg- 


ment of the traditions which are mentioned in the first 
pages of the ‘ Leabhar Gabhaltas.’ It is certain that every 
document, every authority quoted in this manuscript, is 
antecedent to the age, not only of Giraldus, but also of 
Tigernach, who died in 1088, and who quotes several of the 
ancient poems which are here preserved, and besides, that 
most of these poems were composed before the Danes had 
made any permanent settlement in Ireland. 

995. The Brehon Laws: in the ancient Irish language and 

characters. On vellum. folio. 
This most valuable and important manuscript is a fragment 





of the ‘ Blai,’ on vellum, consisting of thirteen folios. The 
first of these is page 64, which proves it to be part only of 
a larger work ; the subsequent leaves are paged from 64 to 
79, but the leaves 67-69 and 76 are missing, and some are 
also wanting at the end. The writing appears to be of the 
fourteenth century, and it is probably an unique copy of 
the Brehon Laws, which are quoted by the Four Masters, 
and by them ascribed to King Cormac Ulfada, who reigned 
until a.D. 280. They are quoted also by O'Flaherty in his 

* and the first page of this MS. states that it is 
Cennfaelad’s compilation of the Laws of King Cormac, col- 
lected by him at a place called Doire Luran, in the reign of 
Donnald the first King of Ireland, who reigned at Temora 
in 629. * * These Brehon Laws bear indisputable marks of 
original rudeness and simplicity, but they contain a digest 
of the earliest Northern code of laws ever promulgated, of 
which no copy, save one cther, was known to exist, even 
mutilated and imperfect (and that has disappeared), until 
this, the source of much hitherto undiscovered learning, 
came to light. The laws of the ancient lrish can now only 
be known from this Brehon manuscript, and from that 
which was formerly in tke library of the Duke of Chandos, 
at Canons, if it be still Atant.—The following note, in the 
handwriting of the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, is on a 
fly-leaf: —** When Count Macartie’s library was sold at 
Paris I observed that the last article in it was only an- 
nounced as ‘an Irish Manuscript :’ conceiving it likely to 
be curious as belonging to a literary Irish gentleman, I 
ordered it to be purchased, and gave 5/. or Gl. for it. This 
MS. when examined by Dr. O’Conor, proved to be a collec- 
tion of the Brehon Laws, of which, as far as I am informed, 
there is no other perfect copy known. I gave this MS, to 
the library at Stowe. 

** THomMas GRENVILLE, 8 August, 1835,” 


| 996. An Ancient Missal and Ritual in the Irish language 


and characters of the tenth and eleventh centuries. On 
vellum, Small 4to. Appendix No.1. In a most curiously 
ornamented cover of cotemporary date. 
The tirst pages of this inestimable manuscript contain the 
Guspel of st. John, in Latin, but in Irish characters, with 


} an ornamental initial letter, and a figure of St. John, hav- 


as the best proof of its claims to deposit in the | ' 
| wings over his head, 


ing the eagle, his usual emblem, hovering with expanded 
This Irish copy of St. John's Gospel 
is not divided into chapters or verses, and no break appears 
in the text from beginning to end. The next article is an 
Ancient Irish Missal, written in larger Irish characters than 
the preceding Gospelof John. All the improvements which 
have been made in the Roman Missal since the days of 
Berno, A.D. 1012, and which were universally adopted in 
Ireland, at the Synod of Kells, in 1152, are wanting in this; 
and therefore this must be considered as the Mi-sal which 
was in use in Ireland before that time, probably from the 
days of Columban. It is, in fact, one of the most valuable 
monuments that has escaped the ravages of the tenth cen- 
tury. The Irish Missal is followed by another work, entitled 
‘Ordo Baptismi,’ giving the rites and ceremonies of Bap- 
tism, according to the ancient practice of the Irish Church, 
The cover of this manuscript forms a square case of oak, 
seven inches and a half in length, six in breadth, and two 
in thickness ; on the upper and lower sides of the case are 
thin plates of silver, variously ornamented, and with en- 
graved inscriptions in the Irish language and characters of 
the eleventh century, The translation of one of the inscrip - 
tions is, ** Pray for Donchad, the son of Brian, King of 
Ireland,” which is considered by Dr. O'Conor as a proof that 
it was written before the year 1064, when Donchad was ex- 
pelled as an usurper, being King of Ireland only de facto, 
until that year, and never called King of Ireland after; but, 
on the contrary, noticed in the Lrish annals as an usurper, 
who is not numbered among the rightful hereditary mon- 
archs of that kingdom. Whether we consider this manu- 
script as affording a perfect specimen of ancient bookbind- 
ing, or as an Irish Missal and Ritual, more ancient than the 
Anglo-Norman invasion of Lreland, it is unquestionably one 
of the most curious and most valuable monuments of the 
kind now extant. 

If we turn to those MSS, which illustrate the 
sarly history of this portion of the Empire, even 
disregarding such lots as No. 240, the ‘ Saxon Homi- 
lies,’ which belonged to “ Master Fleetwood, the Re- 
corder,” or No. 951, the ‘Collections and Transla- 
tions from a variety of rare and valuable Anglo- 
Saxon Manuscripts in the Autographs of William 
Elstob and his sister Elizabeth,”"—-we must yet pause 
when we come to such an article as the following: — 
843. Psalterium et Lectionarium Latino-Saxonicum, The 

Psalter of King Alfred the Great. On vellum. folio. 
This celebrated and most interesting volume was formerly 
in the possession of Sir Henry Spelman, whose autograph 
appears on the first page. Sir Henry Spelman, Hearne and 
Wanley agree in considering it to be the oldest Psalter in 
England. Mr. Astle in his * History of Writing,’ calls it 
* ‘The Psalter of Alfred the Great, now in my Library ;" he 
gives a fac-simile of the writing, and adds that ‘it was 
written between the years 872 and 878." The Latin text, 
which is the ancient Italic version, is interlined with a literal 
version in the Anglo-Saxon language and characters. 

Yet more important, however, is the matchless 
collection of ‘ Original Anglo-Saxon Charters from 
the Seventh to the Eleventh Century,’ which forms 
Lot No. 760,—consisting of no less than forty original 
charters, not one of which was available to Mr. 
Kemble for his great national work the ‘Codex 
Diplomaticus Avi Saxonici.’ Of their importance 
some idea may be formed from the following descrip- 
tion of the first of the series. — 

The first Charter in this unrivalled collection is that of 
Witbred, King of Kent. a.p. 697, by which he grants certain 
lands to the Nuns of Liming, in Kent, It consists of nine 
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lines, foilowea vy »:X ines conta.ning the ..ames vi the wing 
and queen, and of the attesting witnesses. ‘The subscrip- 
tions are in the same hand as the text. The first subscriber 


is the king, who says that being illiterate, he only makes 
the sign of the Cross, and that he has asked proper wit- 
nesses to subscribe it. 
queen thus— 

+ ‘Signum Manus Uithredi Regis. 

+ Signum Manus Aedilburge Regine.” 
The signature of the arclibishop, 


The king signs in one line with the 


+ ‘* Ego Rerichtualdus Episcopus rogatus subscripsi.” 
and that of twelve others are also annexed, having the sign 
of the Cross before each. With respect to this charter Dr. 
OConor has well observed, ‘‘there is something so vener- 
able in its great antiquity, something so sacred in the grant 
made in favour of learning and piety in a barbarous age, 
and something so delightful in the very simplicity of this 
document, that let not those who delight in wandering 
amongst temples, where emblems of the passions were en- 
throned and adored, and human sacrifices occasionally 
offered, disdain to bestow a passing glance on the humble 
ruins of the altars of Liminge, or turn with cold indiffer- 
ence from the annals of Canterbury; nor let him who sur- 
veys the fields of Waterloo and Marengo forget that the 
simplicity of manners, and the piety which dictated the 
charters of Withred, contributed to ensure the tranquillity, 
to augment the happiuess, and to alleviate the calamities of 
the human race.” 

We will quote only a portion of the description 
of one other Lot illustrative of our early History; 
but that is perhaps the gem of the collection. — 

960. Register of Hyde Abbey, Winchester. On vellum. 4to. 

bound in green morocco. 

The ancient part of this most valuable and important 
manuscript consists of 117 pages written in the eleventh 
century, to which are added 18 at the end, containing memo- 
randa, in various hands, down to the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. * * On the reverse of the fourth leaf are 
memoranda of Wiliiam the Conqueror’s building a palace at 
Winchester, in the fourth year of his reign; and of the 
burning of Winchester by Robert Earl of Gloucester in 
1140. The reverse of folio 47 commences with a preface 
to the Will of Alfred in Saxon, which is followed by the 
Will itself, both written in 1031, and this is perhaps the 
oldest copy extant of that valuable document. Next follows 
a Chronology of the eleventh century, with an account of 
the burying-places of the Anglo-Saxon Kings and Saints, 
with the names of those Kings from Ina to Cnut, in whose 
reign this part of the work was written. Page 89 is remark- 
able for a fragment of the ‘ Exultat’ as chaunted on Holy 
Saturday, in the Monastery, with the Musical Notes which 
were in use before the invention of the present gamut by 
Guido d’Arezzo in 1128. They consist of lines and points 
placed over the syllables, and indicating by their forms and 
positions the high and low tones in which those syllables 
are to be sung. Towards the end of the volume are various 
forms of Benedictions, written in the reign of Cnut, such as 
blessings of milk and honey, the Paschal lamb, new bread, 
holy water, &c.; a list of relics preserved at Hyde; a calen- 
dar of Saints, list of Abbots, &c. 

If we have dwelt at some length upon these 
ancient MSS., it is from the feeling that the very 
antiquity which renders them important to the pro- 
founder students of history diminishes their value in 
the eyes of the general public—and not because 
they alone form the important part of the collection. 

On the contrary, our more recent History is 
capable of as much illustration from the Stowe 
MSS. as that of remoter times. To say nothing 
of such Lots as No. 401, Council Book of King 
Henry VIII.—No. 402, Council Book of Ed- 
ward VI.—403, Of James I.—Nos. 404 and 405, 
Five volumes of Cotincil Books of Charles II.—and 
No. 725, Of the reign of Henry VI.—among which 
some of the missing Council Books are perhaps to be 
found,—the value of such Lots as No. 499, which 


consists of 22 folio volumes of Original State Letters 
and Correspondence of Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex, 
during his Lieutenancy in Ireland from 1672 to 
1678,—and Lots 107 to 110, the Papers of Secre- 
tary Crages, which include 75 original letters from 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, all in herJown hand- 
writing, some of them very long, and all of them 


ig 
“ very interesting’—cannot be doubted. With one 
specimen, and a very characteristic one, of “Old 
Sarah’s episto'ary style,” we will conclude.— 

She is alluding to the accusation of taking away the locks 
from the rooms she occupied at St. James’s :—** I won't forget 
it when the history is put together, and I must own I have 
a great deal of pleasure in thinking every day what sad 
wretches I shall make all these people appear to the whole 
world, a little sooner or later, so much that I do protest I 
would not part with it to have Blenheim finished, and every 
thing added to it that is in the power of this infamous 
foolish Court to give. I wish you would let me know what 
you think is the cause of this sudden turn, I can't think it 
is out of shame, for I believe my Lord Treasurer values 
himself more for being a knave than ever anybody did for 
being an honest man. I made a very just picture of him in 
a letter upon this late subject to the Duke of Marlborough, 
hoping he might read it, but I fear he has not time for such 
curiosities; and now Iam in a humour to flatter myself that 
the reason he has got this order for money for the building is 
that he thinks Mrs. Morley will not live, or that he begins 
to fear Lord Marlborough. but let it be what it will, the 
season to carry on the building is lost, and to be sure he 


only intenus «a few weekiy payments shail be made, which 
won't amount to much, before Lord Marlborough comes, and 
so to keep what is behind as a bait that Lord Marlborough 
may not join against him in any difficulties that may hap- 
pily arise in the winter, and for this reason and some others 
I heartily wish Blenheim were burnt.” 


*.* Since writing the above, a rumour has 
just reached us that the whole of the Stowe 
collection of MSS. is about to be disposed cf to 
a private purchaser. If those who have the 
power of sale are determined to dispose of them by 
private contract,—whether we take into account the 
national character of the manuscripts themselves or 
other circumstances to which it is needless to allude 
more distinctly, they should surely make the first 
offer to the Government for the British Museum, so 
that the historical inquirers of the country may obtain 
access to them. They are not, we hope, to be buried 
again, as they have been for the last half-century. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Florence. 

In a former letter written from Florence some 
months since, having been led to speak of Signor 
Vieusseux as a veteran in the ranks of Italian litera- 
ture well deserving of a place in its legion of honour, 
I promised you some account of his‘ Archivio Storico 
Italiano’;—a remarkable enterprise in many respects, 
and worthy of being better known north of the Alps 
than it in all probability is. Not the least noteworthy 
circumstance attending the publication is the fact 
that this undertaking, of an extent and importance 
equal to many of those for the carrying out of which 
societies have recently been formed in our country, 
has been engaged in and executed by the unaided 
| liberality and spirit of an individual publisher. And 
| this in a country where capital is far from abundant, 
| and where it might be supposed that the encourage- 

ment to be hoped for such a speculation would be 
| far from equal to that which might be expected 
for any analogous undertaking in our richer land. 
And yet I think I may venture to assert without 
fear of contradiction, that not one of our enterprising 
and sagacious London publishers would be found 
willing to venture on such a publication, even were 
the materials, together with editorial labour and 
supervision, placed at their disposal free of all cost. 
The cause of this difference I will not undertake to 
investigate. Is it a proof of the inferior and imper- 
fect education of our upper and middle classes, that 
while novels can be published at half a guinea a 
volume, it would be a hopeless speculation to print 
at any remunerating price the many yet unpublished 
sources of English history ? Is itrather, on the other 
hand, to be deemed an indication of a higher and 
more advanced stage of civilization, that the strong 
and fervid interest of the busy present, the hot haste 
and ceaseless activity of the daily life around us, with 
its thousand-hued variety of ideas, feelings, struggles 
and ambitions, so engross all the stronger and more 
energetic spirits amongst us as to leave to few the 
leisure to employ their time and thoughts in the 
more quiet and less exciting “ paths of hoar anti- 
quity”? Be this as it may, the fact is certainly a 
remarkable one,—and, at least, may be received ‘as 
proving that if, indeed, the Italians have little to be 
proud of but their Past, they are bent on cultivating 
such a knowledge of that Past as may best tend to 
render it of service to their Future. 

It is certain that a very remarkable impetus had 
for the last five-and-twenty years been imparted to 
the study of history throughout Italy, and that men 
of learning and industry were busy in every part of 
the Peninsula in investigating and illustrating its 
records, till the recent political “ Sconvolgimenti,’’ as 
the Italians well term them, arrested in a great 
measure al] studious and peaceful pursuits. “ Storia 
patria”—the history of their own country—was the 
literature most in vogue, the reading most welcome 
among all classes. Chronicles were edited for the 
studious, and history was stewed down into historical 
novels for the ladies and the beau monde. The 
standard historians of the various states of the 
Peninsula, which exist in numbers little known 
north of the Alps, were reprinted with notes and 
illustrations. _ Numerous local histories, bulky 
volumes, readable and often full of interest, were 
written on the fortunes of towns, once independent 
republics, whose names are now hardly known 











beyond the limits of Italy. Public archives aj 
family papers were explored, with rich results, M. 
terials were in course of rapid accumulation Which 
might render possible some approach to such 
history of Italy as the mother-land of al] moden 
civilization deserves, but has never yet seen—a his. 
tory of the people as well as of their rulers—of their 
arts of peace as well as of their wars_of the growth, 
progress and decay of public opinion—of their go; 
and domestic as well as of their political life, I 
no part of Europe do there exist such am : 
materials for all this as in Italy. That division of 
the country into an infinity of small inde 
states which, long after it had ceased to be the i. 
tical constitution of the Peninsula, still so influenced 
the people as to make each man deem and fee! hig 
native city to be his country, was favourable to the 
production and preservation of a vast mass of memo. 
rials and records of all sorts. The head of each 
family was more conscious of counting for some 
thing in these miniature states. Each was sue 
sooner or later to have some part in the government 
of his country, and felt a correspondingly increased 
importance. Hence have arisen the existence and 
preservation of that immense number of “ ricordi,” 
“relazioni,” &c. which still abound in the muniment 
rooms of almost all the old palaces of the Italian 
towns. A certain patriarchal style of domestic 
family arrangement, which the grand proportions of 
these noble palaces probably gave rise to, and which 
is far from being obsolete at the present day, als 
contributed to the same result; and was the means 
of enriching the muniment rooms with materials 
often more valuable to history than documents 
relating to public transactions. I allude to the 
practice of affording all the sons of the family, even 
when married, apartments in the family mansion, 
Family ties were thus strengthened, and family feel- 
ings, prejudices, partizanships, hatreds and friend. 
ships perpetuated and rendered important. Out of 
all this grew family history. The head of the house 
was probably its contemporaneous historian; aad 
domestic matters which under other circumstances 
would hardly have been deemed worthy of record 
and preservation were registered in the family 
archives and consigned from generation to generation 
to the safe keeping of the family muniment-room. 
The very circumstance of the existence of such a 
depository did much for the preservation of many 
valuable materials for the historian which would 
otherwise have perished. Large collections of letters 
have been thus kept together, to an extent probably 
unrivalled in any other country. Diaries, catalogues 
of property, wills, memorandums of legal processes, 
accounts of trials, relations of journeys, reports of 
embassies, contribute to form an immense mine from 
which the judicious historian may quarry with infi- 
nite pleasure and profit. 

It is for the purpose of giving to the public the 
most valuable portions of this vast mass of materials 
in a desirable and convenient form, corrected, anno- 
tated and illustrated with all needful information 
respecting the writers, &c., that the ‘Archivio 
Storico Italiano’ was undertaken. The prospectus 
was issued and the first volume published in 1842. 
The name of Signor Vieusseux was quite a sufficient 
guarantee throughout Ita!y for the spirit and inten 
tion in which the work was conceived, and the serious 
and bond fide manner in which it would be carried 
on. There was no room to fear that it was any 
catch-penny device;—though there was considerable 
ground for apprehension that it might prove a lose 
penny one to a serious extent. The literary assist- 
ance, however, which the publisher was enabled to 
put forward promise of in his prospectus was such a 
to stamp the work at once with a high literary repl- 
tation. The names of Gino Capponi, Niccolini, 
Inghirami, three of a committee of nine editors of 
the work, were sufficient to vouch for its value and 
historical importance in every country in Europ. 
The other six members of the editorial company 
though not so well known beyond the Alps are all 
men favourably marked in the Italian literary world, 
The list of correspondents and co-operators 
lished at the same time included also many namé 
of note, and some of European reputation. Among 
them may be noticed Orioli, then in exile at Corfu, 
and holding a professorial chair there under the pre 
tection of the English Government, now the ho 
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oe 
r of modern history in the Sapienza at Rome 
peri, the editor of the complete works of Galileo 
discoverer of the long-lost ephemerides of the 
atellites of Jupiter—Sismondi, since lost to us— 
io, the well-known novelist, and lately still 
better known able and honest defender of rational 
gnd orderly liberty against both thrones and mobs— 
Litta of Milan, the learned historian of the 
noble families of Italy—Libri, whose name has re- 
cently become so well-known to all readers of the 


Al 


Atheneum, &C. The prospectus, which puts for- 
yard as the especial object of the work the “ revela- 


tion as far as is possible of the interior life of the states 
and people of Italy,” gives the following as the 
commercial conditions of the undertaking. Not 
than four volumes averaging thirty octavo 
sheets each shall be published in each year. The 
number of copies printed shall be small; “ not,’”’ says 
the publisher, “from any ambition of creating lite- 
rarities,” but with a view of assuring to sub- 
gribers that the volumes shall not become depre- 
cated. The materials intended to be published have 
been arranged, the paper goes on to say, into the 
jllowing divisions:—1. Histories, chronicles, his- 
torical narratives. 2. Relations of journeys made by 
Italians in different parts of the world. 3. Lives of 
Jlustrious Italians and documents relating to the 
ame. 4. Diplomatic papers and public acts anterior 
to the seventeenth century, laws, instructions to 
ambassadors, and their correspondence. 5. Speeches 
ad political discourses, historical novels, chronicles 
in verse, political poems, satires, &c. 6, Letters of 
anature to illustrate history.—The price is fixed at 
about 2}d. a sheet; so that a good stout volume costs 
about 8s. 

To this original conception was soon added that 
of an Appendix ; consisting of a few sheets printed 
wiformly with the ‘Archivio,’ and issued from time to 
time, containing short notices of MSS. or rare works, 
rviews of the more important of such new ones 
wtouch on Italian history, and an enumeration of 
every publication on that subject. 

Moderate as the price fixed may appear to us, 
the ‘Archivio’ is thus an expensive book to Italian 


sholars.—and the number of subscribers with which | 
Before long, how- | 
ever, the list gradually increased. The Grand Duke | 
sided an undertaking so truly national with a very | 
handsome subscription; and now I believe the earlier | 
| day; and as such passed his last night with him. He 
volumes of the ‘Archivio’ and between five and six | 


it started was lamentably small. 
volumes of the series are out of print. Fifteen 


of the Appendix have been published. The contents, 
wmay be supposed from the above enumeration of 


materials,_especially as the editors wisely abstain | 
fom all attempt at order in the succession of volumes | 
isued, publishing first that which can first be got ready | 
for publication,are as heterogeneous as can be con- | 


ceived. Some of the volumes are, of course, more 
ad some less interesting to the general reader. But 
in the great majority of the writings published he 
vil find abundance of that graphic simplicity of 
syle and unconscious manifestation of character 
and self-exhibition which more than anything else 
succeed in bringing before the imagination the life 
ofa past century with its proper form and colour. 
The reader will understand exactly what I mean, 
wd will, I think, admit the truth of it, if he will 
all to his recollection or make acquaintance 
mith the vivid pictures drawn by Carlyle in his 
‘Past and Present,’ from the relation of the old 
monk of Edmondsbury. Yes! but the hand of a 
master, it may be replied, has there handled the 
trsh. True! the lights have all been brought out, 
the shadows artistically arranged, and the effect 
heightened. But the old picture has only to be 
washed with a chemical reviver to bring out the 
tlours which the connoisseur knows to be there, 
md which then become visible to every eye. It 
may be remarked, moreover, that this sort of value 
more likely to be found in the writings of those 
tho were not authors by profession, and who wrote 

t any idea that their compositions would ever 
meet the public eye,—as is undoubtedly the case with 
many of those published in the ‘ Archivio.’ There 
S however, one remark to be made with regard to 
the ideas which we of the present day gather from the 


ample, artless narrations of the diarists and chroni- 
des of the middle ages. There will generally be 
to pervade their narratives a sort of dry hard- 








ness, which produces on us the effect of insensibility. 
A marriage and a death, a presentation at court, and 
a question by torture are related with the same 
calm impassibility. But it should be remembered 
that the highly coloured style of narrative which we 
are accustomed to, which forcibly depicts joy, horror, 
fear, sorrow, and the cther passions, as the case 
may require, is the product of finished and highly 
advanced art. The old diarist paints none of these 
things, not because he feels none of them, but 
because his purpose is solely to record facts and not 
to paint feelings. 

The above remarks apply especially to a short 
narration, one of the component parts of the first 
volume of the ‘ Archivio,’ which will afford the reader 
a good specimen of the sort of materials that fill 
the muniment rooms of the old Italian palaces, and 
of the kind of entertainment to be found in the pages 
of this collection. I shall perhaps be able to give 
him some faint idea how charmingly characteristic, 
vivid, and living a sketch of the Florentine life of the 
sixteenth century might be drawn from the narration 
in question if it were subjected to the vivifying pro- 
cess which has placed Jocelyn de Brakelond and 
his contemporaries living and breathing before us. 

The writing in question is an account, by Luca 
della Robbia, great-nephew of the celebrated artist 
in porcelain of the same name, of the last moments 
of Pietro Paolo Boscoli and Agostino Capponi, two 
young republicans who suffered death in the year 
1512 for conspiring against the Medici. Many 
others, and Machiavelli among the number, were 
implicated in the affair, and suffered torture and 
imprisonment; but the two above mentioned alone 
were condemned to decapitation. The narration is 
short,—occupying thirty-six pages in 8vo.,—and is 
in its style and manner simple and naive to a degree 
that hovers between the pathetic and the ludicrous. 
Many MS. copies of it exist, however; for it seems 
to have passed from hand to hand among the good 
citizens, and to have been much read. “ Pitying 
dames of every condition in Florence,’ says the 
present editor in his preface, “dropped their tears 
over the pages recording the fate of these two young 
republicans ;’”’ with whose sentiments and hopes we 
well know that a large portion of their fellow-citizens 
eagerly sympathized. Our narrator was, he tells us, 
the intimate friend of Pietro Paolo—or Pagolo, as 
he calls the name after the familiar fashion of that 


opens his story thus :— 

‘“*T remember how, on the 22nd of February, 1512, 
one Tuesday evening in Lent, Agostino, the son 
of Bernardo Capponi, and Pietro Pagolo, the son 
of Giachinotto Boscoli, were condemned to death as 
conspirators against the house of Medici,.... and 
I, Luke the son of Simon, the son of Mark della 
Robbia, knowing that they were to die, and moved 
by astrong wish to console, as far as in me lay, Pietro 
Pagolo, who was my great friend, desirous etiam (sic) 
of knowing whether he was such as his many friends, 
and I above all others, had ever judged him to be,— 
endowed, that is, with a high courage and no less 
good sense and Christian piety,—was present in the 
Bargello* the whole of that night, from about eight 
o'clock to the moment of his death, which was about 
four ¢ in the morning.””-—Then, having enumerated his 
excellent qualities, and described his person, the nar- 
rator continues :—“ It has seemed good to me, there- 
fore, to commit to writing all he said during that 
night, and to rehearse all his words, faithfully writing 
the truth, and neither adding nor taking away aught. 
And that I have.done so I call to witness God, and 
the Confraternity of the Black Brothers, ¢ and other 





* The prison of Florence, still existing nearly unaltered, 
and still known by the same name. It is a most gloomy 
and grim old pile, as black as night with age,—and a fitting 
theatre for the scenes which our chronicler has to relate; 
of the like of which very many have passed within its for- 
bidding walls. 

+ From two o’clock to ten, it isin the original; the writer 
speaking according to the old Italian method of counting 
the hours from the ** Ave Maria,” or sun-down. Two hours 
after the Ave Maria, in February, I suppose, may be about 
eight o’clock. This mode of reckoning the hours from 1 to 
24, is altogether obsolete in Tuscany, except perhaps among 
the clergy; but is still in very general use at Rome. 

t The “ Confraternita de’ Neri” were one of the numerous 
religious lay panies which ab ded in Florence. The 
special object of these Black Brothers—‘+i Neri,” as our 
author calls them shortly—was to attend the last moments 
of those condemned to die, and comfort them with religious 








bystanders. .... And that I may write more accu- 
rately the truth, I will set down also the words of 
others, as of the confessor of the above-mentioned 
Agostino Capponi, and others. And that my narra- 
tion may be complete, I will begin entirely from the 
beginning and continue to the end..... But before 
I begin, let every one who may read the present 
record know that they may rest their faith on it, as 
on a true matter related without bias; inasmuch as 
I should have no small scruples to write lies, espe- 
cially on such a subject, which, if I do not deceive 
myself, is no little connected with the Christian reli- 
gion. Wherefore, in nomine Jesu Christi et Beate 
Maria, et Sanctorum Apostolorum, et precipue Petri 
et Pauli, quorum nomine ipse vocabatur (sic)—let me 
now begin.” 

Such is the solemn exordium which prefaces this 
remarkable relation,—the accuracy of which, I doubt 
not, is as great as the worthy writer declares it to be. 
We have thus the genuine “ Dernier jour d'un Con- 
damné” of the sixteenth century. If any reader 
would take the trouble to compare it with the com- 
position bearing that title by one of the first living 
writers of France, the comparison would not be 
found barren of amusement and suggestion. 

After the above solemn preamble, the good Luca 
tells us that about eight o’clock Boscoli was taken 
from supper to the chapel, with irons on his legs. 
There the Black Brethren were already assembled; 
and the captain of the prison then announced to him 
that he was to die; but went through his function in 
a manner slovenly enough, like an utterly vulgar 
man, and despatched the business in two words,—so 
that few of the bystanders would have known what 
was going on, that only Pietro Pagolo cried out in 
this wise, “Oh, Pietro Pagolo! oh, poor Pietro 
Pagolo! to what a pass art thou come!” The good 
Luke advances towards him with a Latin text in his 
mouth; and continues at intervals through the night 
to ply the prisoner with abundance of them, all of 
the most consoling and hopeful tendency. Poor 
Boscoli is a devout Catholic, and has an orthodox 
belief in the power of a clever confessor to help him 
through the difficulties of his position,—much as a 
Newgate prisoner relies on the wit of an Old Bailey 
lawyer to get him off at his trial. Nevertheless he is 
described as being ofa speculative turn of mind ; and 
will confuse matters by troubling himself about the 
state of his mind, although assured over and over 
again that that is of no consequence. To his friend’s 
Latin text bidding him “not fear those who can 
kill the body only, &c., he answered nothing, as 
though he did not recognize me; but said, ‘I wish 
to see Father Zanobi Acciaiuoli,—for I asked of the 
Judges that if I were condemned to die I might 
pass four hours with a confessor; and they promised 
me I should. See, therefore, that this be now granted 
me.* But just then one arrived, saying that Father 
Zanobi was not at Florence, but at Rome. Then 
Pietro Pagolo said, ‘Let me have some friar from 
that convent (i.e. St. Mark's, at Florence),—for I 
have need of a learned and good man.’ Then said 
I, ‘Doubt not that you shall be consoled.’ And 
he said, ‘I have but a short time, and I am too 
much burthened with food, and have eaten salt vic- 
tuals for supper, so that I feel as if I could not raise 
my spirit to God.’ And suddenly he cried out, 
‘God have mercy upon me, for they have over- 
loaded me with victuals. What a want of discre- 
tion! If they had announced it to me before supper, 
I should have taken some light refreshment, and 
that would have been sufficient," At that moment 
Agostino Capponi came in with the fetters on his 
legs; and as Pietro Pagolo seemed to him to be cast 
down, he said, as if to keep up his courage, ‘ Oh, 
Pietro Pagolo! Pietro Pagolo! are you not willing 
to die? What is the matter with you ??— And 
Pietro Pagolo said, ‘Oh, Agostino! I am willing to 
die; but two things grieve me. The one is, that 
Anton Serristori and Piero Ridolfi buoyed me up 
with a hope of life, and somehow I clung to it;—the 
other thing is, that they have given me too much to 
eat; and how can I turn my mind to God ?’ "They 
comfort him on this point, and urge some religious 
truths; to which he replies, “I believe all this surely, 































consolations, They were in 1408 forbidden to enter the 
prison for this purpose in greater numbers than twelve; in 
1423 they obtained permission to double the number; and 
in 1432 they were authorized to increase their band to fifty. 
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But, Luca! this confessor; see that he comes,—for 
the time is short, and I have a heavy burthen. It is 
true that I have no restitution of any man’s goods to 
make.’ — Said I, ‘That is quite sufficient.” — But 
he said, “ Oh, Luca! I have always been ungrateful 
to God, and have offended him in all kinds of ways. 
Yet I trust in his mercy.’—‘ That,’ said I, ‘is the 
principal point.’.... And turning to me again, he 
said, ‘Luca, is this confessor coming ?’—*‘ Surely,’ 
said I; ‘but you must understand that I am not 


sure that you can have a friar from St. Mark; for 
you know that they are much suspected, and I doubt 


2% 


whether any one of them will come. 
It is curious to observe that this young republican 


wished especially to have a confessor from the convent | 


which had been Savonarola’s. That reformer had been 
burnt to death in Florence fourteen years previously 
to the date of the scene which our friend Luca is 
describing; and it is clear that the condemned man 
thought that he should in that community have the 
best chance of finding one who could sympathize 
with his political creed, and view leniently the cause 
of his condemnation. It is interesting, too, to note 
that all the Brethren of St. Mark were still objects 
of suspicion to the government,—so much so that it 
might be deemed a dangerous office for one of them 
to shrive a prisoner guilty of high treason. 
Meantime, certain confessors from a convent hard 


by are proposed; to which the poor fellow replies :— | 


“T have need of one who can touch the heart; see 
if there be any such there.” Just then the painter 
Stefano came in, and offered to go to St. Mark’s, to 
see if one of the brethren would come to the pri- 
soner.— “One came in also, who said, ‘Messer 
Jacopo Mannegli is here, and you may have him.’ 
And Pietro Pagolo said, with a loud and free voice, 
*I’ll none of Messer Jacopo.’”— So the friendly 
painter goes off to St. Mark's; Gur friend Luca sug- 
gesting that one Father Serafino there was “ assai 
simile alla natura del Boscolo” (of a nature sympa- 
thetic to that of Boscolo),—a rather curious recom- 
mendation for a confessor. While the messenger is 
absent, the condemned man, amid many naive and 
affecting references to, and thoughts of, his mother 
and family, recurs continually with uneasiness to his 


religious state,—complaining, that though his intel- | 


lect was convinced of the truths of religion, his heart 
remained hard and untouched. It is in vain that 
kind Messer Luca, who seems a bit of an amateur 
theologian, assures him that such fears are contrary 
to all the rules—that if he holds the faith and be- 
lieves, that is enough—that he only troubles the 
matter needlessly by taking subtle distinctions in 
this way. Poor Pietro Pagolo will not be comforted. 
Good Messer Luca is nearly au bout de son Latin ; 
and as a final attempt asks if he will like to read a 
Psalm.—“ And Pietro Pagolo replied, ‘I only know 
paternosters and ave-marias.” And I said, ‘That is 
the best prayer a man can say. Say your pater- 
noster to yourself.’”-To further inquiries whether 
he held the faith, he replies, “‘Read to me the 
creed of St. Athanasius.’ And when I had found it 
to read to him, he said, ‘It will be better that I 
should read it myself.’ And he took the book with 
his fettered hands, and read the first twelve verses 
with such unction that it made the bystanders weep. 
Then he said, ‘ That is enough.’ "—He recurs again 
and again to the unfortunate supper. ‘“ Luke, this 
food prevents me from raising my spirit to God as I 
would wish. And it seems to me that my heart is 
hard; and a thousand phantasies come into my 
mind; and the confessor seems a thousand years 
a-coming.”—Then again, with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling, touching under the circumstances, and easily 
understood, he cries to his faithful friend, “Oh! 
Luke, Luke! help me to clear my head of Brutus, 
that I may be able to make a Christian end !”” 

At last the confessor arrives. It is Father Ciprian 
of Pont-a-Sieve, a monk of St. Mark’s, and known 
to Luke as an excellent worthy man.—* To whom 
I, taking him aside, said, ‘ Father Ciprian, you must 
know that you have here to deal with a mind of 
a speculative turn, a learned young man, and my 
especial friend..—‘ Does he hold the faith 2’ said 
Father Ciprian.” For it seems that a report had gone 
abroad that the prisoner was tainted with heresy,— 
the result no doubt of those strange ideas which he had 
about the state of his heart being of consequence to 
his religious condition. Luke assures the monk of 


his friend’s orthodoxy; and Father Ciprian proceeds 
to shrive his penitent secundum artem. Presently the 
| Black Brothers begin to chaunt, as is their wont on 
| these occasions, the Penitential Psalms. Upon which, 
poor Pietro Pagolo exclaims, with some vehemence, 
| “ Brothers! I have no need of that noise in my ears, 
| and it annoys me grievously. My time is short. Be 
| content to remain quiet, that I may confess in peace; 
| for that singing of yours is of no assistance to me. If 
| you will pray God for me quietly to yourselves, I 
shall be obliged to you.” And Father Ciprian added, 
“ Yes, say it each of you to yourselves. It will come 
to the same thing, and will not interrupt us.”—In 
| the midst of the confession, the penitent calls to 
Luke, and says, “* When I was a lad, Luke, I vowed 
to go to Santa Maria Impruneta* on foot; and I 
have never fulfilled my vow. I beg of you by our 
friendship to undertake this obligation for me.— 
And I said, ‘ By our friendship I promise you to 
perform your vow.’— The shrift ended, the good 
friar continues with the two friends, and employs the 
| time in religious consolation and exhortation till the 
last moment. I might cite a variety of passages from 
| the discourse of that night, all scrupulously set down 
by the worthy Luke,— some touching from their 
simple feeling, some strangely quaint, some curious 
as illustrating the extraordinarily material nature of 
| the devotional practices of that day, even on the 
verge of the last great step. But I have already 
been led on to occupy too large a portion of my 
letter with the above sketch of this highly interesting 
little chronicle. The last scene of all, equally 
minutely described, takes place in the yard of the 
Bargello, at four a.m. I will not meddle with this; 
but I must give the reader the result of a conversa- 
tion between our good Luke and Father Ciprian 
which took place about three months after the above 
night, and with which our chronicler closes his nar- 
rative:__“I asked him then,” says Luke, “ what 
opinion he held concerning his (Pietro Pagolo’s) 
soul? He answered, ‘I firmly believe that his soul 
is in Paradise, and has not passed through Purga- 
tory. And to tell you my own opinion—but (said 
he) these are not things to repeat; for then men say, 
These friars always make out that things go accord- 
ing to their own prejudices; however, I will say it 
to you, but keep it to yourself—I believe that he, 
without any doubt, died a martyr. For I found in 
him an excellent and most upright intention,—so 
much so that I was astounded at it. Be very sure, 
Luke, that there are few like him. He was a young 
man of infinite courage, and with the best intentions. 
And as to what you said to me that night about St. 
Thomas having spoken against conspiracies, know 
that St. Thomas makes this distinction : ~ either 
nations have themselves placed the yoke of a tyrant 
on their necks; or by force, on a sudden, in despite 
of the people, a tyrant reigns. In the first case, 
conspiracy is not lawful; in the second, it is a good 
work.’ ” 

It must be admitted that the young Florentine 
Brutus addressed himself to the right shop when he 
applied to Savonarola’s Convent for a confessor. 

Will the reader also admit that this account of 
Lucca della Robbia’s “ Dernier Jour d‘un Condamné” 
—which I have selected as giving a specimen of the 
contents of Vieusseux’s ‘Archivio’ compressible into 
a more possible space than the majority of the pieces 
there printed—is of sufficient interest to pay him 
for the trouble of reading it ? 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A letter has been received in town from Lord 
Torrington, Governor of Ceylon, announcing the sud- 
den death, from apoplexy, of Dr. George Gardner, 
Superintendent of the Botanic Garden, Peradenia, 
Kandy, Ceylon. This zealous naturalist was a pupil 
of Sir W. J. Hooker when professor of botany in 
the University of Glasgow. Soon after leaving Glas- 
gow, he undertook the enterprising journey recorded 
in his ‘ Travels in the Interior of Brazil’ [see Ath. 
No. 1012]. He penetrated on this occasion as far 
west as the tributaries of the Amazons, and from 
near the equator to the 23rd degree of south latitude. 





* A shrine about eight miles from Florence, still in high 
repute. It possesses a ‘* Black Virgin,” which is had out on 
great occasions of public disaster,—as e.g. at the time of the 
flood here, some four yearsago,—and is thought to do many 
miracles. 
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He made abundant collections of plants; and We ae 
indebted to him for many of the noble Orchids 
flowering in this country. The wonderful me 
vegetation of the grand tropical garden of B e 
attracted his particular attention; and he set aunts 
example to many practical botanists engaged 2 
exploring that floral region at this moment. —[ “ 
his return from Brazil, about five years since, he wag 
appointed to the office of Superintendent Of the 
Botanic Garden at Kandy, Ceylon. Since then, he 
has been actively employed in preparing Materials 
for a Flora of the country,—and undertook fr uent 
excursions for that purpose. “The literary part of 
my work,” says Dr. Gardner, in a recent letter toa 
correspondent of ours, “ progresses but slowly: bat 
materials are accumuiating in abundance, and soo, 
I hope to sit down to it in good earnest. T have just 
returned from a month’s tour made in company with 
Sir Emerson Tennent through the interior of the 
northern half of the island.” Dr. Gardner's atten. 
tion was not, however, confined to botany, Whilst 
searching for plants, the land and freshwater mol- 
lusca living more in concealment did not escape his 
quick eye. In_ Brazil he collected many of tha 
remarkable snail, Anastoma ringens,—which was be- 
fore scarcely known in good state,—and several of the 
beautiful Bulimi of that country. In Ceylon he 
made valuable collections of the shells of mollusea, 
“Tn a parcel,” says our correspondent, “which T had 
the pleasure of receiving from him about two yeas 
since, were thirteen species collected by him in the 
rapids which flow from Adam’s Peak—all new and 
referable to a comparatively new generic type, Pale 
domus. They were published immediately in the 
* Conchologia Iconica.’— The loss of so indefatigable 
and sound a naturalist, in the prime of life (we believe 
he was not much above thirty) will be seriously felt; 
and it is to be hoped that his collections and manu. 
scripts will be carefully preserved. 

Mr. Froude, the author of ‘ The Nemesis of Faith; 
has resigned the Hobart Town School; his appoint 
ment to which, or rather the publication of his 
work immediately after his appointment, made % 
much noise a few weeks ago. We understand that 
the candidate who stood next to him in the opinion 
of the electors takes his place. Mr. Froude’s resig- 
nation was prematurely announced many days ago: 
—no such thing had then occurred. 

The summons issued for the General Meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries on St. George's Day 
contains two announcements of interest to the 
members. The first is that of Lord Mahon’s inter- 
tion to deliver what has long been looked for—an 
annual address: the next, the nomination in the 
house list of Mr. Bruce as Treasurer. Mr. Bruceis 
a contributor of many valuable historical papers to 
the Archeologia. 


A fortnight since [ante, p. 539], we gave our 
readers some account of the inquiry instituted by 
the Americans into the authorship of the Ether dis 
covery—and the decision arrived at, both by the 
hospital Trustees at Boston and by the House of 
Representatives, in favour of Dr. William Morton. 
We have since gone over the evidence, — and 
we have seldom seen a weaker case set up than that 
of Dr. Jackson. The only point on which he ss 
entitled to claim any credit seems to us to be, that 
he supplied to Dr. Morton in conversation some 
amount of information not possessed by the latter as 
to the nature of sulphuric ether. But the great idea 
of seeking for something which, at the same time 
that it should produce insensibility to pain, might be 
easily applied and would be quickly recovered from, 
belongs undoubtedly to Dr. Morton. The question 
now before the House of Representatives is that of 
giving some reward to the discoverer. It appeats 
that, in his efforts to make the discovery known, his 
anxiety to have the operation properly performed by 
means of instructed agents, and his own voluntary 
services in this respect, Dr. Morton has lost a large 
portion of his practice,—and he is now involved oe 
pecuniary difficulties of a most pressing natut 
This is too frequently the case with discoverers | 
is probable, however, we think, that Dr. Morton will 
not have to wait till the next century for bis rew 
His discovery has already saved his fellow-men ftom 
uncounted agonies: the gratitude of these | 
should suffice to redeem the discoverer from distres 
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if so large a boon to our common humanity 


SS" 
ven ge 
= ffair for Governments themselves. 


as 
teal oN aeect to the monument proposed to be 
Of Bragj HE erected to the poet Cowper in Westminster Abbey, 
t & Worthy 3 correspondent asks if it would not be a more 
gaged jp appropriate mode of doing him honour to found a 
tant school bearing his name for the labouring classes in 


ce, he way IM his favourite village of Olney. The writer would 


Dt of the nect Art with the project by means of a bust of 
e then, he the poet to be placed in the school. 

materials We have received the following communication 
K frequen from & correspondent on the subject of Prof. Long- 
"Y Pat of ellow’s Hexameters.— 

etter toa On turning to the critique by M. Philaréte Chasles, in the 


Revue des Deux Mondes, upon the 


] number of the 
— * Evangeline,’ judge of my 


owly: " 
v yon n Idyl by Longfellow, 


| ica os 
— #000 Menishment when I found that that excellent English 
have jus gholarand elegant critic, M. Chasles, takes the metre for— 
pany with bat do you think ?—Scandinavian. “ Evangeline est un 
or of the pomaD écrit en rhythme scandinave et en langue anglaise.” 
er’s atte Ofcourse, | at first took for granted that this Scandinavian 
, ~~ quality was attributed to the rhythm on account of some 
Whilst inor peculiarities to appear in the course of the critique ; 
rater mol. bat no, a few pages later we have four lines quoted in the 
escape hj , one of which is the following :— nga 
y la ~~ in advance are closed the leaves of the shrinking 
7 mimosa ; 
*h was be. snd then the note adds,—“‘ Le rhythme de ces vers, rhythme 
eral of the quin’est pas anglais, exige un repos 4 la césure :— 
eylon he Far in advance are closed the leaves 


Of the shrinking mimosa.” 


mollusca, Astrange mode of breaking a hexameter, you will say; but 


dich I had fi eed further, and you will find that M. Philaréte Chasles 
two year fim bas no idea that it isa hexameter at all:—nay, stranger still, 
im in th he appears not to be in the least aware that “la * Louise’ 

e de Voss et ‘Hermann et Dorothee’ de Githe” (p. 136) were 


| new and hexametric, or anything but Scandinavian, like the unlucky 

‘Evangeline’ On page 144, you will see M, Chas!es’s com- 
te definition of Prof. Longfellow’s metre ; which we are 

told is “* un retour assez étrange * * vers les formes rhyth- 

niques du teutonisine scandinave. Le vers employé par M. 

Longfellow n’est pas anglais; i se compose de deux portions 

deversréunies, aUinstar de quelques vers allemands modernes, 

mune seule liqne de treize, quartorze, et quinze pieds, sans 

rime, mélée d'allitévations nombreuses et irréqulieres qui se 

déroulent avec une linteur solennelle et triste.” Then, we have 

of Faith) wme other remarks on the ™ rime intcrieure par les con- 

“ ganes;” and then the following quotation from the Danish 

3 appoint. pet Ehlenschlager (Mr. Longfellow having lived some time, 

on of his veare informed, in his neighbourhood, and so caught this 

made so i iterative itch):— 

tand tha Tilgiv tvungne 

_ Be : Trael af Elskov ! 

le opinion At haudig atter 

de’s resig- 

days ago: 





ously felt; 
nd manu- 


Asisael tindet, &e. 
“Cest exactement,” proceeds M. Chasles, “ le procédé de 
M. Longfel!ow :— 
Fuller of fragrance than they, 
And as heavy with shadows and nightdews, 


Heeting of Hung the heart of the maiden. 
ges Day The calm and magical moonlight 


t to the Seemed to inundate her soul.* 
m’s inten- 
d for—an 
on in the 
. Bruce is 


papers to 


avernes scandinaves est un fait trop curieux pour étre 
sous silence.”—It is so indeed! but M. Chasles should 


tgoso far into the dark as to certain who wrote in the Greek 
lmguage), for they made some gallant efforts of the same 
lin—“ vers la source primitive des cavernes scandinaves,” 
telore that primitive source itself ever flowed with curious 





gave our Tityre, tu patule 
ituted by Recubans sub tegmine fagi 


Ether dis i ‘asplendid and remarkable instance of the “ procédé.” 
h by the am &¢., . 
House of The Lincoln Mercury says that the palace of John 


» Morton. § ’Gaunt in that city has been sold by auction,—and 





e, —and J te report goes that it will be pulled down. The 
than that i “med palace is generally considered to have been 
ich he is ( Wilt by John o’'Gaunt for the summer residence of 
> be, that fi Catherine Swinford, the sister of Chaucer the poet. 
ion some f™ twas at one of its windows that Lord Hussey was 
e latteras Mi "headed for taking part in the rebellion against the 
great idea mation. 
ame time # The Paris papers announce the death of M. Marion 
might be ersan, Assistant Conservator in the Medal 
sred from, Hi Cabinet of the National Library, and one of the most 
> question Hi prolific of modern vaudeville writers. M.Dumersan 
is that of HM test known as the author of ‘ Les Saltimbanques.’ 
fey r Stockholm, the Royal Academy of Sciences has 
ormed by d its Anniversary Meeting. The King, who was 
voluntary —— all the company, wore mourning for the 
aa r ous Berzelius, lost to the institution in the course 
volved in the year. The same day, the Academy received 
5 natus a letter from the Dowager Baroness _ de Berzelius, 
an a ae her gift to them of the scientific library 
orton will Hy, et late husband, amounting to upwards of 2,000 
‘eas a well as of his mineralogical collection 
men fron A” laboratory with all the instruments it con- 
‘aned, 
ese alone 
m. distress * So arranged (metrically) in original. 


| down in a spiral ecstasy like a Peruvian condor. 


(a effort de la poésie anglaise vers la source primitive des | 


mtaltogether overlook the merits of Virgil and others (not | 





The American journals, as many of our readers 
have no doubt found out for themselves, and we have 


taken occasions to show, are rich in specimens of 


newspaper criticism. Language is a wonderful weapon 
in the hands of an excited transatlantic editor. Mr. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who appears elsewhere in 
our columns to-day as the subject of native criticism, 
has fallen, at Boston, into the critical hands of one 
of these verbal conjurors,_-who performs some 
sufficiently remarkable logical evolutions with his 
theme to deserve, we think, the notice of our readers. 
As a lecturer, Mr. Emerson is characterized after 
the following fashion of fancy run mad :— 

**It is quite out of character to say Mr. Emerson lectures 
—he does no such thing. Me drops nectar—nE CHIPS OUT 
SPARKS—he exhales odours—he lets off mental sky-rockets 
and fireworks—he spouts fire, and, conjurer-like, draws rib- 
bons out of his mouth. He smokes, he sparkles, he impro- 
vises, he shouts, he sings—HE EXPLODES LIKE A BUNDLE OF 
CRACKERS—he goes off in fiery eruptions like a voleano, but 
he does not lecture. * * He went swiftly over the ground of 
knowledge with a Damascus blade, severing everything from 
its bottom, leaving one in doubt whether anything would 
ever grow again. Yet he seems as innocent as a little child 
who goes into a garden and pulls up a whole bed of violets, 
laughs over their beauty, and throws them down again. So 
that, after all, we are inclined to think that no great harm 
has been done. He comes and goes like a spirit of whom 
one just hears the rustle of his wings. He is a vitalized 




































| speculation—a talking essence—a bit of transparency broken 


from the spheres—a spiritual prism through which we see all 
beautiful rays of immaterial existence. His leaping fancy 
mounts upward likean India-rubber ball, and drift and falls 
like a snow- flake or a feather. He moves in the regions of 
similitudes. He comes through the air like a cherubim with 
a golden trumpet in his mouth, out of which he blows tropes 
and figures and gossamer transparencies of suggestive fancies. 
He takes high flights, and sustains himself without ruffling 
a feather. He inverts the rainbow and uses it for a swing— 
now sweeping the earth and now clapping his hands among 
the stars.” 

This is rather too good even of its kind fora rival writer 
at New York. The Tribune of that city amusingly 
reviews the criticism of the Boston Post after its own 
transcendental and unintelligible fashion.— 

**The critic of the Post,”’ says the Tribune, ** writes most 
dazzlingly of one of Emerson's delightful lectures, We can 
hardly call it criticism, for he does not properly criticise— 
he plays around the subject like a humming-bird round a 
honeysuckle—he darts at it like a fish-hawk after a pike. 


| He looms up like a thunder-cloud, comes down in a shower 


of tinkling sleet and rolls away like a fire on the prairies. 


| He plays with figures of speech like a juggler, balancing the 


sentences on his chin, and keeping up six with each hand. 
His fancy goes up like the jet of a fire engine, and comes 
He isa 
detonating mixture—a percussion cap—a meteoric shower 


| —a spiritual shuttle, vibrating between the Unheard-of 


and the Unutterable. Like a child he shakes his rattle over 
the edge of Chaos and swings on the gates of the Past—and 
he sits like a nightingale in a golden ring, suspended by a 
silver chord from a nail driven into the zenith.” 

Fairly captivated by the ecstatics of the writer in 
the Post, the commentator in the Tribune has thought 
them worth further illustration. He accompanies 
a reprint of the above paragraphs by a pencil com- 


| mentary, trving to realize artistically some of the 


unusual performances which the fancy of the Post 
critic has attributed to the lecturer. “ Mr. Emer- 
son,” he says, “ has probably never imagined himself, 
even spiritually, in situations so remarkable.” 
Turning from American newspapers to European, 
we are glad to see that the penny-a-liner has got a 
new plaything. He has left the vegetable for the 
mineral world—and this new stop-gap isofgold. He 
comes upon fresh traces of a universal El Dorado 
whenever the exigencies of his columns require,—and 
turns Pactolus through any man’s cabbage garden 
according to his wants. He gives gold for his pence: 
—the newspaper may have any quantity of the pre- 
cious metal it will at three half-pence a line. One 
good his new literary instrument is calculated to do: 
it may counteract the fascination that has been luring 
the world away to California,—since the crust of the 
earth would seem to be everywhere of gold, though we 
have so long overlooked it. It was only the other day 
that a Russian engineer found gold in central Africa. 
That wasa safe venue. The site was the desert,—and 
the treasure it might readily have escaped the rapacity 
But it is 


of ages under guardianship of the simoom. 
more curious that the coveted metal for which in 
France or in Belgium the alchemist broke his heart, 
he might anywhere have turned up in those countries 


with a pick-axe or a spade. It is found on all hands 
—in the newspapers! But we suggest to the penny-a- 
liner to show more variety in his inventions. There 
is too much of family resemblance between the fea- 
tures of the two following anecdotes. The scene of the 
one is in Belgium—the other is removed to Norway. 





1. Some time since [says the Belgian chronicle] a working 
miner of this commune gave his daughter in marriage— 
paying down a dowry of 20,000f. All the world was astonished 
at his dealing with such a sum—but how was their surprise 
increased, &c., when it was known that this working man 
had placed a further sum of considerable amount in the 
bank of, &c.,—and was further about to buy, &c. A watch 
was set on his movements—he was followed—and found 
breaking off a piece of rock, which he hid in his bosom. 
His example was copied; and the next day several workmen 
openly produced fragments of mineral from which a chemist 
extracted 20 per cent. of gold,—&c. &c. &c.! 

2. Some days since [says the Norwegian chronicle] aman 
clad in the costume of a peasant presented himself to M. 
Hagk, a jeweller at Christiania, and offered to sell an ingot 
of pure gold, weighing, &c. Being questioned, &c., he said 
that some time since in turning up the ground near a 
cascade, situate, &c., he had found a small but very heavy 
stone and kept it as a curiosity. The tidings from Cali- 
fornia immediately suggested to him what kind of treasure 
was probably inclosed in his stone;—and reducing it to 
powder, he had submitted it to the crucible,—and—&c. &c.? 
Verily, says a French newspaper, California is 
making the tour of the world! 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 
The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Artists is OPEN daily, from Ten till Five. Admission, 14; Cata- 
logue, Is. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
THE FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL 
OPEN at their Gaviery, 5, Patt Maui East, on MONDAY, 
April 30th.— Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
iE _FRIPP, Secretary. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society 
WILL OPEN on MONDAY at their Gauiery, Pirry-rares, 
Patt Ma tt, near St. James’s Palace, from Nine o'clock till Dusk. 
Admissivn, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARKK.—New Exhibition, represent- 
i ] LEY of ROSENLAUIL, Bernese Oberland, with the 
rm in the Alps; and the INTERIOR of the 
ANTA CROCE. at FLURENCE, with all the gra- 
dations of Light and Shade, from Noonday to Midnight.—N.B. 
The Grand Machine Organ, by Gray and Davison, will perform in 
both Pictures. Open from Ten till Six. 

THE EXHIBITION OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR PRO- 
MOTING THE FREE EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART is 
NOW OPEN, at the Gallery, Hyde-park Corner, daily, from Nine 
until Dusk. Admission, ls. ; Catalogue. éd. 

BELL SMITH, Hon. Sec. 


ROYAL MISSISSIPPI PAINTING.—EGYPTIAN HALL.— 
BANVAKD’S Great Picture having returned from Windsor Castle, 
where it was exhibited by command to Her most Gracious Majesty 

he Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the Royal Family, and Ladies 

and Gentlemen of the Court, having received Royal Approbation, 
is now open as usual at the EoyrrTian Hatt, every Morning at 
Half-past Two; Evening at Half-past Seven. Doors open half 
an hour before commencing. Admission, Lower Seats, 2s. ; Gal- 
lery, 18. es ee 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The Collection of 
MODELS of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS has been greatly 
increased by additions deposited by the Royal Agricultural Society 
and other scientific parties. The use of these Models, as well as 
all others in the institution, is enpleined from day to day. LEC- 
TURES, by Dr. Bachhoffner, onthe VENTILATION of MINES, 
&c. by means of a J.T of STEAM, dailv, at Two o'clock, and on 
alternate Evenings. LECTURE on CUE MISTRY, daily, at Half- 
past Three, and on alt te Evenings. The MICROSCOPE. The 
New DISSOLVING VIEWS include Scenes in VAN DIEME 

ND, from Original Drawings taken on the spot by Skinner 

Esq... New CHROMATROPE. DIVER and DIVING 

c. The Music is under the direction of Dr. Wallis.— 
1a. ; Schools, Half-price. The New Catalogue, la, 




















SOCIETIES 


Gro.ocicaL.—April 4.—Sir C. Lyell in the chair. 
—The Rev. E. Prout, J. Bentley, Esq.,and Lieut.- 
Col. Reid were elected Fellows.—The following pa- 
pers were read, ‘On Tylostoma, a proposed genus 
of Gasteropodous Molluses,’ by Daniel Sharpe, Esq. 
The shells were obtained from the cretaceous beds of 
Portugal, and were considered by the author as pre- 
senting certain common characters distinguishing 
them from other genera, and entitling them to be 
classed together. 

‘ Observations on the Geology of a portion of Asia 
Minor, including parts of Galatia, Pontusand Paph- 
lagonia,’ by W. J. Hamilton, Sec. G.'S. The author 
commenced by remarks on the observations of M. 
P. Tchihatcheff, communicated to the Society at a 
former meeting, with the view of showing that he 
and his companion Mr. H. E. Strickland had dis- 
covered numerous palzozoic fossils on the Giant's 
Mountain, opposite Therapia, near Constantinople, 
and of explaining why this formation was then called 
Silurian, whereas it now appears probable that it 
belongs to the Devonian group. He then stated that 
he had already some years ago pointed out the ex- 
istence of nummulitic limestone in the north-eastern 
parts of Anatolia, in the province of Pontus and 
Galatia, in the immediate vicinity of the Kizil 
Irmak, anc. Halys; that he had described the 
nummulitic limestone as being overlaid by the red 
sandstone formations of that country, with which 
the mines of rock salt are associated ; that he had 
stated that this red sandstone contained pebbles of 
Scaglia limestone, and that consequently it must 
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have been of a more recent age than the cretaceous 
formation. He then proceeded to describe the geo- 


logical features of those portions of Pontus, Paph- | 
Jagonia and Galatia which had come under his | 
observation. They areas follows: 1. Igneous rocks; | 


these are of various kinds, penetrating, uplifting 


and disturbing the superincumbent stratitied beds in | 


every direction. They occur in every portion of 
fhe district under consideration, occasionally extend- | 
ing over large areas, and in other places occurring 

merely as isolated patches. 2. Stratified rocks; 

these are classified by the author in the following 

manner: 1. Crystalline limestone varying in its de- 

grees of crystallization, and associated with micaceous | 
and talcose schists and sandstones, penetrated by veins | 
of quartz. 2. Semi-crystalline limestone, resembling 

Scaglia, with beds of schist. 3. Nummulitic lime- | 
stone. 4. Red sandstone formation, inclosing subor- | 
dinate and subsequently deposited beds of rock salt. | 
5. Gypseous and sand formation. 6. Recent ter- | 
tiary deposits, resembling the Aralo-Caspian brackish | 
water limestone. 7. White chalky limestone, with 

freshwater shells. Organic remains are very rare. | 
They seem to be almost entirely absent in the two | 
first-mentioned formations ; and the author admits | 
the possibility of future examination showing that | 
there is no real distinction between these two for- 
mations. One of the most remarkable features | 
in this district is the occurrence of deposits of | 
horizontally stratified rock salt, in hollows on 

the upturned vertical edges of the red sandstone 

formation—and the coincidence with what is known | 
in other countries of the occurrence of rock salt | 
n immediate connexion with the red sandstone | 
beds associated with red and grey marl and sand- | 
stone conglomerates. From the limited extent and | 
elevated position of these deposits of rock salt, the | 
author is not inclined to attribute their formation | 
to the desiccation of a pre-existing continent. For 

if so, why should they be confined to the red sand- 

stone formation? He suggests as an hypothesis 

the possibility of their being caused by springs 

depositing in these hollows saline matter produced 

by chemical or volcanic action in the red sand- 

stone itself. The author describes the different | 
localities in which the other formations were ob- 

served; but considers it premature in our present 

state of knowledge to attempt any general classi- | 
fication of the rocks which, constituting the moun- 

tain chains of Asia Minor, have been upheaved and | 
disturbed by the numerous igneous outbursts so pre- | 
valent in that country. 

AstronomicaL.— March 9.—M. Fasel, Com- | 
mander Bate, Messrs. W. Brooke, E. Bury, and 
H. Barrow were elected Fellows. The speedy pub- | 
lication of the quarto Memoirs for the session 1847-8 
was announced. The Society has adopted the plan ! 
of publishing all matter which requires speedy trans- | 
mission in the Monthly Notices, and of making the | 
sessional octavo volume of monthly notices accom- 
pany the sessional quarto of more elaborate papers. 
As the price of the latter is not increased, the former 
may be said to be given. The number of volumes 
of the Memoirs which will exist precedent to this 
sessional plan is sixteen; so that volume xvii. and 
session 1847-8 will be synonymous terms. 

The state of affairs in Denmark raised fears 
throughout the whole astronomical public of Europe, 
that the Observatory of Altona, which may be 
called the key ofall their communications, would be 
destroyed or injured. Strong representations were | 
made on this subject to the Danish Government by 
almost all the European states. Lord Palmerston, in 
particular, on the representation of the Astronomical 
Society, brought the matter before the Danish 
Government with earnestness and effect: and the 
‘latter is thus made fully aware of the high position 
which Prof. Schumacher holds in European science. 
Nothing more, we feel sure, will be wanted,—for | 
the Kings of Denmark are conspicuous among royal 
promoters of astronomy: though it might have | 
happened, but for the united representations of other 
Governments, that they might have acted on insufti- 
cient knowledge of the very remarkable functions 
which Altona at present discharges. Partly by 
geographical position, partly by the extraordinary 
activity of Prof. Schumacher and his perception of 
the way in which he can make himself most use- 


ful, almost all the astronomical communication of 
England and America with Germany aad Northern 
Europe is made through Altona. 

The Notice contains accounts of multifarious ob- 
servations as usual; and a valuable abstract, by the 
Astronomer Royal, of the substance of his November 
Lecture ‘On the Rosse and Lassell Telescopes.’ 
There is no abstracting from an abstract. 

A paper ‘On Irradiation’ was read by Prof. 
Powell,—tending to the explanation of the remark- 
able phenomena observed in occultations, transits, 
&c.—A communication was made from A. D. 
Bache, director of the American coast survey, on 
the attempts now making in America to note Astro- 
nomical Phenomena by the help of the Electric 
Telegraph. In all these attempts, a delicate astro- 
nomical clock makes and breaks the galvanic circuit 
every second without injury to the machinery or 
rate. That it will come to this at last, seems pretty 
certain: discussion of the observations must show 
whether as yet it has or not. We must reserve 
further account till this discussion has taken place. 

ArcuxoLocicaL Institute. — April 13.— Mr. 
Talbot in the chair.—A communication was made 
by the Rev. J. Willson of the discovery of some 


| Roman remains at Headington, consisting of a quan- 


tity of pottery, sepulchral urns, &c.,—which he ex- 
hibited. From the excavations already commenced, 
the foundation walls of a small chamber, about 13 
feet by 10, have been exposed; and there is every 
reason to suppose that when the search is prosecuted 
further, many other objects will be brought to light; 
the land being at present under cultivation, operations 
cannot be resumed until after the crop has been 
gathered.—The Secretary stated that he had just 
returned from Colchester, and had inspected the 
numerous Roman Antiquities lately discovered on 
the property of Mr. Taylor; from whom he had met 
with such facilities as would, he hoped, enable him 
to furnish the Institute with fuller details of the 
sepulchral remains with which this vicinity abounds. 
As but a small portion of this Roman burial ground 
has been disturbed, it is conjectured that many 
relics may yet be brought to light: meantime Mr. 
Taylor has presented the whole of this collection, 
consisting of more than 150 cinerary urns, with glass 
vessels, and other objects, to the museum now form- 
ing in the Town Hall of Colchester.—Some fragments 
were exhibited by the Rev. H. Jenner, which had 
been dug up in the course of some excavations made 


| by him in the inner ballium of the ancient Castle of 
| Clare, in Suffolk.—Notice was sent by Mr. Walbran 


(local secretary, at Ripon) that he was watching the 
progress of the excavations making by the directions 
of Lord de Grey at Fountains Abbey. The founda- 
tions of the abbot’s house could now be distinctly 
traced, and were quite confirmatory of the opinion 
which was expressed by the Members of the Institute 
as to its real site during their visit to the abbey in 
1846.—Mr. A. Nesbit forwarded some sketches of 


| ancient sepulchral slabs; on one of which was a beau- 


tiful floriated cross: and a paper was read from him 


| illustrative of these ancient memorials.—The Rev. 


J. Coppard sent some drawings of an ornamental 


| Cross over the gable of the north aisle of the Church 
| of Plympton St. Mary, Devonshire.—Some richly 


illuminated Psalters and other curious MSS., from 
the Monastery of Hagles, in Gloucestershire, were 
exhibited by the Rev. C. Sydenham. The beauty of 
these manuscripts attracted much attention.—Mr. 
Franks exhibited rubbings from the sepulchral brasses 
of two of the Wynn family, in Gwydir Church, which 
were almost unique as having the engraver’s name 
sculptured thereon; one only similar known instance 
was adduced by Mr. Hunter, as existing in Darley 
Church.—Mr. Turnbull sent a drawing of a rappoir, 
preserved at Edinburgh, richly ornamented in relief, 
with an elegant Ratfaelesque design.— Mr. Ram 
exhibited an antique ivory cameo, found suspended 


in an Etruscan tomb which had been made use of 


by the Romans; the design represents a head of the 
younger Bacchus.—Dr. Kendrick presented a cast 
from the ancient seal of the corporation of Liverpool; 
the deciphering of the legend on which has been, 
and still remains, a subject of much controversy 
amongst the learned.—Mr. Whincopp exhibited a 
silver armlet, apparently Saxon, with a silver me- 
dizyal ring and other curiosities: Mr. Talbot stated 





that having shown the celt lately found in Marylebone 
to Sir H. de la Beche, it was ascertained to conta 
a certain quantity of tin, thereby proving it to be real 
bronze, and not merely copper as had been supposed, 
—™Mr. Talbot also announced that the want of better 
accommodation having been urgently pressed y 

the Committee by numerous members, they had 
decided on taking the spacious apartments jn No 
26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall; which would affoy 


conveniences for the Meetings, Library, and Museum 


of the Institute. —Vanious drawings, rubbings of jp. 
scriptions, and other objects of archeological interes 
were contributed by Messrs. Gunner, 
Hewitt, Richardson, Allies, and others, 


Westwood, 


InsTiTUTE or British ARcuirecrs.— April 1g 
—S. Smirke, Esq., V.P., in the chair._R, 'T. Pen, 
son, Esq., was elected an Associate. 

The chairman announced that the Royal Gold 
Medal of the Institute for the year 1848 was awarded 
to the Signor Cavaliere Canina, of Rome, as the 
Historian of Architecture from the earliest peri 
and for his antiquarian researches,—he having pub. 
lished a series of important works on the various 
styles of art, and likewise on the Tombs of Etruria, 
the cities of Latium, and other antique remaing, 

The Report of the Council relative to the com 
tition for the “ Soane Medallion” and the “ medal 
of the Institute” was read and adopted; when the 
author of the successful Essay on Palladian Art wa 
announced to be Mr. W. Papworth. 

A paper was read descriptive of the hollow brick 
ceiling recently turned over St. George's Hall, Liver. 
pool, by Robert Rawlinson, Esq.—Having stated 
that it had been the intention of the late Mr. H, L 
Elmes, the architect of this building, to construct the 
ceiling with patent compressed bricks, Mr. Rawlin. 
son observed that he in using the hollow bricks had 
only adopted a mode of construction known to the 
ancients, and also applied to some of the early Chris. 
tian churches in Italy—and in buildings of a more 
recent date. He stated that, although not much in 
use of late years, these hollow bricks are now likely 
to he more generally applied; as, owing to a relaxa- 
tion of the excise laws and the application of machi- 
nery, they can be manufactured at a less cost than 
solid bricks—while they possess the advantage of 
being lighter. It has been suggested, too, that the 
hollow bricks may be economically applied in the 
construction of the partition and external walls of 
cottages and other buildings, with the advantage of 
combining dryness with facility of ventilation. The 
construction of the arch in question was of some im- 
portance from its size, the span being sixty-eight 
feet and its thickness one foot.. The bricks used by 
Mr. Rawlinson were twelve inches in length and four 
inches square, with a longitudinal perfuration two 
inches in diameter. The weight and cost of the arch 
thus constructed was one-fourth less than they would 
have been had solid bricks been used. The work 
was set in mortar (formed of Halkin lime used fresh 
and made in a steam-mill,) with the exception of five 
feet on each side of the key, which is set in cement, 
The spandril walls are similarly constructed, at dis- 
tances of four fect six inches, with circular openings 
which afford a passage along the sides. On re 
moving the centerings, the arch was found to hare 
deflected only three-eighths of an inch, 


Horricutturat.—April 3.—W. W. Salmon, Eq, 
in the chair, The Rev. J. Heyworth was elected 8 
Fellow.—Among the subjects which possessed the 
most interest was an exhibition of cut flowers of 
Rhododendrons from the Duchess-Dowager of Not. 
thumberland. ‘The attention of hybridists has 
hitherto been chiefly confined to the improvement 
of the colour of our hardy Rhododendrons, by 
crossing the Pontic and American Rhododendron 
with the red Indian arborescent kinds. The effect 
of this has been a remarkable improvement i 
the red kinds. Our light-coloured, hardy Rhodo- 
dendrons, however, have remained, until lately, com 
paratively speaking unaltered, although it would 
seem that the same opportunities of improvement 
exist in this case as in the other. At Sion, attention 
has been directed to the subject ; and the results 
have been eminently successful. They had compact 
heads of flowers, as large as those of the red tee 
Rhododendron, and of the most delicate pink colour 
imaginable. A K<nightian medal was awar 
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aT Dp. Acland sent flowers raised from the 
ee of the Highclere Rhododendron altaclerense. 
These were inferior to that variety ; and served to 

frm the fact that when hybrids do seed, the 
eedlings raised from them are almost certain to re- 

sooner or later to the state of their parents.— 
S y of Camellia blooms from plants growing in 
ame garden at Abbotsbury, in Dorsetshire, was 
eshibited by the Hon. W. F. Strangways. It was 
gated that until ten years ago the Camellias at 
Abbotsbury were planted in the warmest and most 
sunny spots of the garden, in the natural soil, a rich 
red ferruginous loam, in which it was found that 
they never flowered, produced few and yellow leaves, 
jaindled away, and died after a few years. From 


this circumstance it occurred to the gardener that it 
sould be best to plant them in the shade, not of a 


wall, but of trees ; in a black, nearly pure, peat soil, 
not too wet, in a low cool part of the garden, sloping 
ty the north ; and in this he was right, for it was 
mentioned that they succeeded perfectly in this 
suation. The Camellia, it was stated, flowers well 
under such circumstances ; but, like the Rhododen- 
ison, the flowers require to be sheltered from wet 
wd unfavourable weather.—The Society's garden 
catributed a plant of Begonia dichotoma, which 
jad been grown under the rough plate glass. It ex- 
hibited the best possible health, its large glossy leaves 
ieing of the deepest green. 


Liyyean.—4pril 3.—R. Brown, Esq., in the chair. 
R. Bentley, Esq. was elected a Fellow.—A paper 
mas read from Mr. Henfrey ‘On the Origin of the 
Vegetable Ovule.— Mr. Smith read a short notice 
‘On the Habits of Monodontomerus.’ Mr. Newport 
gated that he felt himself called upon to make some 
remarks, as the paper now read referred to a paper 
his own which was still in course of reading, and 
wit seemed to imply a question of his priority to 
the discovery of the insect referred to. He had 
wllected this insect in the larva state on the 12th of 
September, 1847, and had informed Mr. Smith at 
the time of the fact. 


InstituTION OF CiviL ENGINEERS. — April 3.— 
W.Cubitt, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—The discussion 
«Mr. Browne's * Account of the Groynes at the 
ww Harhour of Sunderland’ was continued. At 
te monthly ballot, the following were elected: 
—Messrs. W. B. Clegram, J. Fenton, J. Matthew, 
ad W. Radford, as Members ; the Earl of Love- 
lue, W.G, Armstrong, J. Chubb, J. Francis, Sdren 
Hjorth, and W. Piper, as Associates. 

April 17. _R. Stephenson, Esq, V.P., in the chair. 
—The paper read was ‘ On an Application of certain 
liquid Hydrocarbons to Artificial Illuminations,’ by 
MC. B. Mansfield, B.A. 


Soctery or Ants.—April 11.—B. Rotch, Esq., 
VP, in the chair.—A paper by Baron de Suareé was 
mad‘On the Oxalis Crenata :°-—specimens of which 
vere exhibited. The Oxalis Crenata has been known 
w the scientific agriculturists of Europe for some 
vars, It is a tubercle, the culture of which, however, 
yma large scale has been little practised. This 
uhercle is stated by Baron de Suarcé (who has culti- 
wed about two acres and a half of it on his own estate 
nthe south of France) to possess a larger degree of 
uinment than most of the farinaceous plants that 
fm the basis of human food in our climate. The 
tial weight of the crop produced on two acres and 
half cultivated by him was ten tons, from which 
fire tons of flour was obtained. From the stems 
tthe plant—_which may be cut twice a year, and 
m beeaten as a salad or spinage—ninety gallons 
a strong acid was obtained; which when mixed 
mh three times its bulk of water, is well adapted 
frdrink. ~The acid, if fermented and brought to an 
tual degree of acidity with vinegar, is superior to 
le latter when used for curing or preserving meat, 
Ss itdoes not render it hard or communicate to it a 

favour. The flour obtained from the Oxalis 
mata is superior to that obtained from potato, 
due, or buckwheat; as it makes an excellent light 
tad when mixed in the proportion of one fourth 
th com flour. This is not the case with potato, 

or buckwheat flour. The Baron stated that 
be Oxalis Crenata came originally from South Ame- 

i that it is hardy and unaffected by change of 





temperature, and grows readily in any soil,—it being 
difficult when once introduced to eradicate it. 

Dr. Ayres read a paper ‘On the Importance of 
the Animal Refuse of Towns as a Manure, and the 
Methods of rendering it available to Agricultural 
Purposes.’ 

April 18.—T. Webster, Esq, F.R.S., V.P., in the 
chair.—Mr. F, Pellatt read a paper ‘On the sup- 
posed Influence of Oxygen on the Colour or Tint of 
Flint Glass.’ 


Screntiric Gossip.—The novelty which attended 
the exhibitions of the Electric Light in this metropolis, 
by Mr. Staite and M. Le Molt, has passed away; 
and the gzslights now shine in their original bright- 
ness, no longer fearing the eclipse with which they 
were threatened. We understand, indeed, that ex- 
periments by both the above patentees are proceed- 
ing, with a view to produce greater steadiness in the 
light and to procure the required economy in the 
battery. Other patentees have entered the field ;—yet 
for the present the electric light is virtually gone out 
amongst us. Not so with our neighbours. Messrs. 
Archereau & Foucault are astonishing the inhabitants 
of Paris by the beautiful phenomenon of electric 
illumination; but although their light appears to be 
exceedingly steady, we do not yet learn that they 
have succeeded in producing a battery of sufficient 
simplicity or economy to insure its general use. 

The shell of Capt. Manby and the rockets of Mr. 
Trengrouse and Lieut. Carte have long been familiar 
to us as inventions of considerable merit, designed for 
the purpose of carrying ropes from the shore to a 
stranded ship,and thus forming a communication, 
by means of which many lives have been saved. 
Capt. Delvigne, of the French navy, has recently 
introduced a modification of these plans of a very 
ingenious kind. Instead of the shell or rocket drawing 
the cord after it, M. Delvigne has made a projectile 
of the cord itself, wound upon an elongated cylinder 
of wood. As this Porfe-Amarre, as it is called, is 
fired froma carronade, the rope is rapidly unwound, — 
and the wooden cylinder falling across the vessel the 
desired communication is effected. Or if it falls in the 
water it floats, and may be secured in cases where 
the shells or rockets would sink. Experiments have 
been made at Dunkirk; and it is stated that the 
Porte-Amarre is less affected by the winds, and con- 
sequently less subject to a deviation from the true 
path, than either the shell or the rocket. 

In a recent number of the 4theneum we men- 
tioned the arrangements which are in progress to 
insure a daily return of the prevailing winds over 
every portion of this island to which the Railroads 
or Electric Telegraph have been extended. The 
importance of this must be evident to every one who 
has made meteorology the subject of attention; as 
these returns may in all probability serve to establish 
the law of the progress of great aerial currents, and 
of the disturbing influence of peculiarities in the 
form of the earth’s surface. M. Quételet has com- 
municated to the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Belgium some particulars relative to the arrange- 
ments in England; and he states that a series of 
analogous observations are already being made at 
Brussels, Ghent, Louvain, St. Trond, Liége, and 
Namur. We may hope that they will be extended 
to the extreme stations of Ostend, Antwerp, and 
Verviers,—and gradually be carried on over a much 
larger extent of the continent of Europe. 

A discovery of much pathological interest has 
recently been made by M. Cl. Bernard. In a 
communication to the Philomathic Society of Paris 
he has satisfactorily shown that his experiments 
prove the use of the pancreatic juice, exclusive of all 
other intestinal liquids, to be to modify in an especial 
manner—or to digest—the fatty matters contained 
in our aliment, and to permit in this manner their 
ultimate absorption by the lacteal vessels. A report 
on this discovery has been made to the Academy of 
Sciences by MM. Magendie, Edwards, and Dumas: 
—who “ do not hesitate to conclude that M. Bernard 
has perfectly established his physiological discovery.” 

The phenomenon of ebullition, bearing as it does 
on the construction of steam-boilers and on the 
economic and safe application of heat, has occupied 
the attention of several of the most intelligent phy- 
sical engineers both at home and abroad. M. 
Donné in 1844 showed by a series of ingenious 





experiments that water deprived of air might be 
heated considerably above 212° without boiling ; 
and that on the introduction of even a small quan- 
tity of water containing air ebullition commenced 
with explosive violence. In this manner it was 
thought many steam-boiler explosions might be ex- 
plained. M. Louyet has recently laid before the 
Royal Acacemy of Belgium a memoir entitled “ Of 
the ebullition of liquids, and their adhesion to the 
vessels containing them as the cause of certain phe- 
nomena.” M. Louyet regards ebullition as a very 
rapid evaporation, operating upon the interior sur- 
faces of the liquid which surrounds a bubble of aeri- 
form fluid ; and he proposes the following general 
conclusions as the results of his researches.—Ist. If 
we suppose a liquid mass freely suspended in the 
air and submitted to a source of heat, the tempe- 
rature of ebullition depends entirely upon atmo- 
spheric pressure, and is consequently constant under 
the same pressure.—2nd. As in vessels of glass or 
metal plastered with certain substances, the water 
boiling and the vapour emitted from their sur- 
faces are exactly of the same temperature, it follows 
that these substances, which do not exert much 
molecular attraction upon water, do not conse- 
quently retard the point of ebullition.—3rd. If the 
water is contained in a vessel of which the sub- 

stance or the form are of a nature to exercise a 

great attraction upon it, this attraction considerably 

retards the point of congelation and also that of 
ebullition—4th. Relying upon the preceding con- 
siderations, we can explain the different phenomena 
observed by M. Donné, without the necessity of 
supposing the intervening cohesion of liquids.—The 
practical value of such researches will be readily 
seen: showing as they do particularly the danger 
which may arise from allowing earthy incrusta- 
tions to accumulate in boilers. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Geographical, ha!f-past 8.-Commander Forbes ‘ On his Dis- 
covery of a Native Written Character at Bohmar, on the 
Western Coast of Africa.’.—W . Cooley, Esq. ‘On the 
Cinnamon Region of Eastern Africa.’—Capt. Vidal ‘On 
Santa Maria (Azores) and the Formegas.’ 

Zoological, 9. — Mr. Gray ‘On new Species of Bradypus, 
Dasypus, and Mephitis.’—Mr. G. R. Gray ‘On a new 
Species of Cultrides..—Mr. Westwood ‘On West African 
Saturniz.’ 

Society of Antiquaries, 2.—Anniversary. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, s.— Mr. T. R. Crampton 
*On Locomotive Engines.’ 

Microscopical, 8. 

Ethnological, 8.—J. Bird, M-D. ‘On the Ghouds of the 
Gawil Hills in Western India.’"—R, Cull, Esq. ‘On the 
Naloo Africans.’—Prof, Owen ‘On the Skull of the Naloo 
Africans.’ 

Numismatic, 7. 

Royal Society of Literature, 3. 


Royal, half-past 8. 
Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Mansfield ‘ On Benzole, 
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its Nature and Utility.’ 
Philological, 8. 





FINE ARTS 


Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in 
Hindustan. By James Fergusson. Part I. 
Hogarth. 

In the Introduction to this splendid work the author 

ably and justly sets forth the difficulties of his task 

of attempting to interest the British public in sub- 
jects so unfamiliar and so little understood as the 
ancient history and antiquities of Hindustan; for so 
limited are our systems of education in this country 
that there does not appear to be one single school or 
institution where either is made a subject of study. 
Incredible, indeed, is this policy when we reflect on 
the important results that may accrue from a know- 
ledge of the history and customs of so valuable and 
extensive a part of the British empire,—whose friendly 
attachment or otherwise must so vitally affect our 
prosperity at home. But policy apart, the propriety 
of establishing such branches of study in our founda- 
tion schools must surely be sufficiently evident, as 
furnishing the means of information respecting a 
country which so many of our compatriots are com- 
pelled to adopt as their second fatherland, or elevating 
the feelings and enlarging the views of those whose 
residence may be but temporary by instilling another 
and a higher interest than that of the mere acquisi- 
tion of wealth. In a philanthropic point of view the 
subject is worthy of serious thought; but as regards 
our future relations with India it is, as Mr. Fergusson 
observes, of the very first moment. All can under- 
stand “that it is no easy task to lead one hundred 
and fifty millions of people without knowing either 
who they are or whence they came,—what was their 
former civilization and what point, consequently, they 
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may again attain,_what their former religion, and, 
consequently, how far their present one may be 
purged of its absurdities,—who, in short, are the peo- 
ple we have undertaken to govern, and how, conse- 
quently, we ought to set about our important duty.” 


Agreeing with Mr. Fergusson’s animadversions on 
the indifference of the public to Indian history and 
archeology, we are, however, willing to admit that 
much of this indifference is the fault of the writers 
on the subjects; some of whom treat the whole as a 
tissue of fables,—while others indulge in wild specu- 
lations even more extravagant than those of the 
modern Hindus themselves. So little investigation 
has been exercised, that the theories of the “primeval 
antiquity” of the monumentsand of the “immutability 
of the Hindus” seem to have passed unquestioned 
and unexamined ; though a few simple facts go far 
towards proving the fallacy of both the one and the 
other. As relates to the “primeval antiquity” of 
the monuments, the earliest are undoubtedly the rock- 
cut ones; and the earliest caves are those dedicated 
to the religion of Buddha, who died only 543 B.c., 
while his faith did not become general till 300 years 
later. Mr. Fergusson, however, is of opinion that 
no caves can claim a higher antiquity than those of 
Dasaratha, near Gya, which date 200 years before 
our era; and that prior to these there are only “ the 
laths or inscribed pillars of Asoka, and his inscriptions 
on the rocks of Cuttak and Guzerat and at Kapur di 
Giri in Afghanistan.” Asto the immutability of the 
Hindus, without considering how widely the accounts 
left by the Greeks differ from the habits and customs 
of the people of the present day, we have but, fora 
contradiction, to accompany our author to Ellora; 
where from one spot he can mark the various changes 
of religion as shown in the still-existing monuments 
from pure Buddhist progressing gradually to Hindu, 
—which again gives place to the Jaina religion,— 


then to buildings approximating to Mohammedan, | 


until at length the true Mohammedan is seen in the 


tomb of Aurungzebe,—then the temples of Jangams | 


and- Vishnavas, sects having no representatives in 
the caves :—and all these varieties of faith in less than 
twelve centuries. 


they would in all probability exhibit equal fickleness 
of faith :—an opinion strengthened by our knowledge 
of the rapidity with which the religion of the Sikhs 


and those of many of the sects of Bengal have sprung | 


up almost in our own time and spread over whole 
masses of the people. 

An important distinction to be particularly noted 
in considering the history of the Hindus is the fact 
that “India is now and always has been inhabited 
by two distinct and separate races:” the one occupy- 
ing the southern part of India, its tribes extending 
into the valleys of the Ganges and the Nerbudda, 
and speaking languages of which Tamul is the type, 


but having no relationship to the Sanscrit,—whilst | 
the other, whose language is Sanscrit, came to India | 


across the Indus as conquerors, aud in speech, man- 
ners and religion had always a closer affinity to the 


Persians and nations on the right bank of the Indus | 


than to their neighbours to the south. These 
Sanscrit races were always the most powerful and 
cultivated; and as it does not appear that any of the 


Tamul languages were either cultivated or written | 


till after thé Christian era, all that we know of 


ancient India is through the language of the northern | 


races. Great obscurity prevails as to the period of 


the first Sanscrit irruption; but there is one date, | 
“that of the Kali Yng, 3101 n.c., which forms no part 
of the astronomical system, but appears to be a fixed 


* From 


historical date” representing that event. 
this period we have, from many different sources, 
lists of 96 or 102 kings of the Solar race, who ruled 
as lords paramouut of Northern India,—till Rama 
(about 1800 B.c.) undertook the conquest of the 


south of India and Ceylon.” From this time the 
Lunar races rose into importance ; and from the era 
of the great war of the Pandus, about coeval with 
the war of Troy, the Solar race dwindled into petty 
rajahs; “the throne of India being occupied by 
sovereigns of the Lunar race,—forty-nine of whom 
reigned till the accession of Chandragupta, the Sandra- 
cottas of the Greeks, who usurped the supreme power 
about 325 B.c. These dates are confirmed from many 
sources;” and amongst others by the Greeks,—as 
Arrian gives the same number of kings, 153, from 


If all the cities of India retained 
their monuments as perfect as these rock-cut edifices, | 
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| Bacchus (Ikswaku ?) to Sandracottas,—by the Persian 
historians,—and by the Puranas and scriptures of the 
| Hindus themselves. Not one of all this long line of 
| monarchs left a monument behind him; and it is 
| questionable whether they ever built one,—for though 
| the Greeks mention details of much less consequence, 
| they are quite silent regarding temples or buildings 
| of importance,—and even the wild traditions of the 
| people themselves indicate nothing of the kind. 
With the accession of Chandragupta, and subse- 
quently of his yet more powerful grandson Asoka— 
who ascended the throne about 263 B.c.—we have 
| better and surer information from the Grecian geo- 
graphers and historians and other sources. The 
edicts of Asoka are found engraven on the rocks of 
Affghanistan, in Guzerat, in Orissa, and on pillars in 
| various parts of northern India; and his alliance 
with the sovereigns of Egypt and Syria shows how 
far his influence extended. More important to his- 
tory than all these, however, are his conversion to 
| Buddhism and his establishing it as the state religion 
| of India. 
| Without any intention of accompanying Mr. Fer- 
gusson in his enumeration of the principal dynasties 
of India, or of examining the difficulties which inter- 
| vene in forming distinct chronological views, we have 
thought it desirable to mark the dates of the earlier 
religions to which Indian antiquities seem to belong; 
|and shall, therefore, complete our sketch by a few 
| particulars of the religions themselves. The Vedas 
| compiled probably about the twelfth or thirteenth 
| century B C., and the Institutes of Menu about 600 
| years B.c., contain the only information relative to 
| the ancient faith anterior to the advent of Buddha. 
| “ The leading tenet seems to have been Monotheism, 
with a slight admixture of elemental worship, per- 
haps more particularly of fire, and its ritual of con- 
stant prayer and sacrifice; but image worship or 
idolatry of any shape seems to have been totally un- 
known.” In every respect it seems to have re- 
sembled the fire-worship of the ancient Persians; and 
it is very doubtful whether temples were ever built 
or made any necessary part of the system. At all 
events, no traces of such buildings now exist, nor are 
there any descriptions of them by native or foreign 
writers: whilst on the other hand the religion of 
Buddha has left many monuments in Hindustan 
and all the surrounding countries—and though it 
does not possess a single votary in the land of its 
birth, where it was for centuries the religion of the 
state, it still numbers in the East more followers 
than any other religion on earth. The founder of 
Buddhism, Sakya Sinha or Muni, died 543 n.c., at 
the age of 80, after spending 45 years in ascetic con- 
templation and teaching. Immediately after his 
death a convocation of his friends and disciples was 
held at Rajagripa, at which his doctrines were settled 
into the form of a code. A second convocation was 
held 110 years later; but the third and most impor- 
tant of all was that held by Asoka 14 years after his 
conversion and 300 years after the death of Sakya 
Sinha. From this period Buddhism may be consi- 
sidered as the prevalent religion in Northern India; 
whence missionaries were sent to propagate it beyond 
the Sutledge and the Indus into the west and to 
Ceylon. “ For though the Buddhist scriptures make 
the spread of the faith much carlier, these assertions 
are unsupported by any external evidence, and in a 
great measure contradicted by what is subsequently 
stated by themselves.” No religion ever promul- 
gated could be more diametrically opposed to the 
present religion of the Hindus than the ancient doc- 
trines of Buddhism. For, instead of the innumerable 
gods of the present pantheon, it isalmost certain that 
the latter entirely denied the existence of any deity 
whatever; their principal object being— 
** The arrival at a state of perfect quiescence to be attained 
by the absolute control of the passions, negation of all 
sensual indulgences, and the continual exercise of con- 
templative meditation and prayer. To these were added 
(though perhaps not till long afterwards) the veneration for 
relics of Buddhas or saints, and that for sacred places where 
events of their lives had taken p!ace :—two circumstances 
which gave rise to the principal architectural utterances of 
the faith. But notwithstanding that a religion thus consti- 
tuted differed so entirely from the present faiths of India, 
it is extremely difficult to detect the difference before the 
Christian era. * * The only data we possess are the inscrip- 
tions and the monuments, especially the latter ; which cer- 





tainly, as far as is yet known, confirm these views, for the 
earliest caves are mere cells in which an ascetic might dwell; 
and though this is afterwards expanded into a monastery 
where many might congregate, in none that can date before 


the Christian era is there found any image or - 

of worship: but during the ten or twelve centurice oad 
which they extend, we find every possible Sradation 
decline: first, images of Buddha himself; then of Bade 
atwas, or inferior Buddhas; then saints, male and fe: 

of all sorts; then these mixed up with snake worshj 
and lastly, with gods and goddesses borrowed § ph 
Hindu pantheon; till the ancient religion js scarcely 
cognizable, and at last changes even its name to that of 
Jaina. * * And in this form the religion stin exists j 
India, though the older faith is unknown in that country” 

Antagonistic to Buddhism is the faith of Siva: the 

origin and antiquity of which are even more difficul; 
to determine—as there are neither monuments, in. 
scriptions nor scriptures earlier than the seventh and 
eighth centuries of our era. Mr. Fergusson thinks 
that in its present form it owes its origin to Sanchar 
Acharya, in the eighth or ninth century of Christ 
and that it previously existed as a local superstition 
of the Tamul races. Another form of this Modern 
system of Hinduism was that of Vishnu, which more 
nearly resembled Buddhisin—the nine avatars of 
Vishnu being like the successive incarnations of 
Buddha. But here the similarity ends; as, like 
Sivaism, it com prehends the worship of multitudes of 
gods of all kinds— hero-worship and ceremonial 
observance—caste and traditions and doctrines more 
absurd than were ever before palmed on the credulity 
of mankind. Taken together, these two (in their 
thousand sects) make up the bulk of the modem 
Hindu system, and may— 
“‘be spoken of as one religion under the terms Hinduism 
or the Brahmanical faith. It is only necessary carefully to 
distinguish it from Brahmaism, or that purer faith which 
existed antecedently to Buddhism,—and with which the 
present ones have no affinity: for though all (even the 
Buddhists) know the name of Brahma, and consider him 
as a supreme god, no sect worships him or considers him 
as interfering in the affairs of the world; with all he is g 
tradition, and nothing more.” 

Having thus followed Mr. Fergusson in his lucid 
description of the religions of India, as the readies 
means of understanding his investigations into the 
architectural remains,—we enter upon that portion 
of his work by selecting a paragraph which we esteem 
to be of great importance, as the rusult of the ex- 
perience of a man eminently qualified to pronounce, 
and who from the evidence by the work before w 
has taken every pains to examine. He says:— 

“I know of no one characteristic that can be predicated 
with certainty of all the styles of architecture in Hindustan, 
except the melancholy one that their history is written ip 
decay: for wherever we meet with two buildings or two 
specimens of Art of any sort, in the whole country between 
Cape Comorin and the Hymalayas, if one is more perfect or 
of ahigher class than the other, we may at once feel certain 
that it is also the more ancient of the two: and it only requires 
sufficient familiarity with the rate of downward progress to 
be enabled to use it as a graduated scale by which to mea- 
sure the time that must have elapsed before the more per- 
fect could have sunk into the more debased specimen, And 
I fear the characteristic is not less applicable to all the ix 
stitutions, both moral and political, of the people, than to 
their arts; though in them it is more easily traced and mea- 
sured,—as they remain as erected, authentic contemporary 
records of ages whose literature and history have been 
almost irretrievably lost.” 

Opposed as this judgment may appear to the com- 
monly received notions of the progressive advance- 
ment of the human race, it is nevertheless supported 
by the evidence of the monuments of ancient Egvpt, 
which ascend into yet more remote antiquity than 
those of India. Every ancient record in Egypt 
seeins to point to a primitive civilization,—to higher 
moral and political institutions than can be found 
in the less ancient times: so that, instead of a pro- 
gressive advancement, we infer that a retrograde 
movement is observable in all those countries yet 
unenlightened by Christianity. So strong, indeed, 
does this downward tendency appear to be, that even 
in countries where the Christian faith prevails decay 
is not entirely arrested, but only retarded in its pro 
gress. : ; 

As regards any analogy between Indian, Egyptian, 
and classical styles of architecture, Mr. Fergussaa 
having passed from India to Egypt and from Egypt 
to India, with the forms of each fresh on his m 
arrived at the conclusion that not the slightest 1 
semblance exists,—but that the Indian styles a 
perfectly original, and have been elaborated in t 
country where we find them; and that if connexi@ 
with any foreign style does exist, it must be trac 
through the countries west of the Indus into a 
and the countries of Central Asia. He fu 
observes :— _ — 

“ There is one other characteristic which, I believe, 
universal throughout India, and that is the absence 0 
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own researches g0, lam certain that I have never | 
any trace of an arch in any ancient | 


my 
: able Sy me at one time I was inclined to believe 
tte ancient architects had a knowledge of the prin- 
that the the universal prevalence of circular and appa- 
cn, on forms in, orrather over, all the openings of the 


dhist Chaitya caves, further researches have convinced | 


all copies of wooden constructions, and 


hese are woo 
at th though this is exactly one of those 


we th ne arches ; 


not of sto 
points on 
iable to - 
1 are copied do not exist. : i 
they wildings and caves themselves, there is a curious cor- 
= tion of these views in the fact that the earlier Mo- 
a an buildings in Hindustan, though designed with 


their own 


mislead an inquirer when the types from which 


py the Hindu builders on the horizontal principle, 
which they never would have done had they been able to 


truct an arch, There is, for instance, at the Kutub, 
pear Delhi, a range of arches built by Oltemish, A.D. 1210 to 
1935, the centre one of which is twenty-two feet in diameter 
by about sixty in height, and is a perfectly-formed equi- 
lateral pointed arch, as was common in Mohammedan archi- 

re at that day: but even this great arch is constructed 

zonta 
seosinted with the 2 
time, and never would have allowed it to be so constructed 
if they could have found a builder capable of executing it 
qn more scientitic principles. This want of knowledge of 
the arch must always have been felt as a serious incon- 
genience by a people like the Hindus, who, in all their orna- 


pental buildings, employed stone roofs; and their archi- | 
tects have in consequence been driven to a variety of | 


apedients to supply its place, the most common of which 
jsthe bracket capital, which, with very few exceptions, is 
only found in India, and there universal in nearly all styles. 
When an architrave is required to span a larger space than 
cn be supported by even these brackets, a sort of flying 
buttress is used springing from the bracket, giving rise to 
combinations of great beauty. Besides the bracket capital, 
there is a peculiarity with regard to the shafts of columns, 
which pervades all the styles ; viz., the division of every- 
thing into sixteen parts, or some multiple or sub-multiple of 
tat number. Not only is the money of the country so 
divided, but the weights and measures and all property is 
dvided into sixteenths. The pillars always originally square 


blocks, and the bases and capitals always remain so; but | 


the shaft is very seldom. The first process is to cut off each 
angle, 80 as to reduce it to an octagon; the next process, if 


the octagon be not adopted, is to cut off the eight angles, | 


gé thus reduce it to sixteen sides; and a repetition of this 
process tu a column of thirty-two sides: except in very 
large columns, however, this last minute subdivision is 
widom attempted. Frequently, in the more ornate build- 
ings, the whole pillar isa mass of sculpture from base to 
capital; bat under all this ornament this simple form of 
dvision always obtains; even when the pillars are round 


eight or sixteen wreaths, or bells, or ornaments of some | 
To | 


kind are hung about it, so as to exhibit this principle. 
many who are accustomed to the classical forms, the cutting- 
upof these Hindu shafts and the exuberance of ornament 


will, no doubt, appear as a defect ; but it is one with which | 


they cannot be justly reproached ; for it must be borne in 
nind that pillars in Indian structures are seldom external 
or used in long colonnades, as was almost invariably the case 
in those of Greece and Rome ; but,on the contrary, are gene- 
nilly internal ornaments and on a small scale, which, from 
the arrangement of the plan, always affords an infinite 
variety and complexity of perspective, always beautiful but 
never, from the scale of the columns, can pretend to attempt 


the sublime ; and what would be ridiculous in a column of | 


forty or fifty feet, may be extremely pretty and appropriate 
inone only nine or ten feet high.” 

In describing the architecture of India, it is re- 
qusite to divide it into at least as many sections as 
there are religions :—and the following is the classi- 
fication adopted by Mr. Fergusson as the most 
comect and convenient. 1. The Buddhist, as the 
ddestand most extensive.—2. The Northern Hindu, 
niluding all the buildings of the Vishnavas and 
Sivaites in North India, from the earliest period till 
they become so mixed with Mohammedan forms as to 
belong to the fifth class. —3. The Jaina, a mixture ofthe 
twostyles, with some original peculiarities to itself. 
4. The Southern or Tamul Hindu, distinct from all 
the above in almost all its forms.—5. The Modern 
Hindu, formed by an admixture of the Mohammedan 
With the older Hindu, and unknown in the South of 
tdi. It appears, likewise, that in and out of 
India no temple is ever found converted from one 
rligion to the use of another. The most ancient 
Buddhist monuments are the dagobas or relic 

es; which are probably only modifications of 
ibe more ancient funereal tumuli,— 

though distinguished from these latter, which indeed 
@erally exist in the neighbourhood of a dagoba; but the 
te isamere tomb of an individual, the other an object of 
Smeral adoration. The form of the older ones is almost 


ttenlar basement or drum, and they were surmounted by a 
Suare block or pedestal, which supported the tee, con- 
sting of one, three, six or nine circular discs, or state 
Wibrelias. In process of time, many of the older dagobas, 
deeoming more important were added to, to increase their 
. ; either by a concentric building enveloping the whole 
merely by adding height. 

ese buildings are still numerous in A ffghanistan ; 

Specially in the Jellalabad, in the Punjaub—that of 


which rock-cut copies of structural buildings are | 


But besides the evidence of | 


keyed, pointed arch forms, are frequently con- | 


lly, though the Mohammedans were perfectly | 
i principle of the arch long before this | 


always that of a hemispherical or elliptical dome, on a low | 


Manikyala being very fine—and in Ceylon. But 
only three or four are known in India; two of 
which are at Sanchi, and have never been carefully 
examined or explored. With regard to that at 
Samauth, near Benares, which Mr. Fergusson 
mentions as having been opened through the 
exertions of the lamented Mr. James Prinsep,—and 


made by Lieut. A. Cunningham,—it may be in- 
| teresting and useful for him to know that the tope 
| in question was opened by Mr. Prinsep and Lieut. 
| Cunningham at their joint expense—that they found 
a great number of statues, which were subsequently 


| presented by them to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, | 


| —and that Mr. Prinsep made a number of etchings 


| from Lieut. Cunningham’s drawings, with the in- | 


| tention of publishing them in the ‘Asiatic Researches,’ 
| but died before they came out, if they ever did come 
out. We have likewise been informed that an 
officer named Massey has been deputed by Govern- 
| ment to make sketches of all Buddhist remains in 


| Central India,—and that reports of his progress will | 


be found in the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Caleutta.’ 


Sthupas (Sanscrit for heap of stones, or tumulus—a 
cairn). They did not contain relics;—their purpose 
being merely to mark a sacred spot. Buddhist build- 
ings of the third class are known to us in India only 
in the rock-cut temples or Chaitya caves; and ap- 
pear to be copies of halls of assembly and worship— 
perhaps libraries—which when built were composed 


last class of Buddhist monuments are the Viharas, 
or monasteries; which like the Chaitya caves are 
known only in the rock-cut copies. They consist, in 
the earliest examples, of a mere grotto or cell,—then 
of a verandah leadirg into one or more cells—and 
lastly of a verandah opening into a hall surrounded 
| by cells: in the older ones, on all sides except the 
| entrance—in the more modern, the side opposite the 
entrance is invariably occupied by a recess or sanc- 
tuary in which is placed a dagoba when no chaitya 
an exist in the series, or by an image of Buddha 
with or without attendants, as an object of worship. 
The halls of the Viharas are usually square or rect- 
angular,—with the pillars invariably in lines parallel 
to the sides. It is evident that the structural viha- 


ras had always wooden roofs,—probably flat ones | 


terraced. 
Mr. Fergusson remarks tha ere is nothing mys- 
Mr. Ferg marks that th nothing my} 


terious or unintelligible in the origin or progress of | 


Buddhist architecture; but that with Hindu Art the 
case is widely different— 

** The earliest of Hindu temples in the north of India is 
| that of Bobaneswar; though no one can suppose that it is 
| the first or even the hundredth of its style. 
| is it removed from any utilitarian shape of Art, that it must 
| have passed through long ages of transition before it could 

have arrived at the form in which we find it—all perfectly 
understood and fixed. The principal part of all Hindu 


| temples in the north of India is the Vimana, or great | 
tower; always containing in its centre a great chamber | 


in which images were placed,—no light being admitted 
excepting from the doorway. Externally the Vimana con- 


sists of a base perpendicular to a height varying from half | 
its width toa whole diameter; and this is surmounted bya | 
| sort of spire,—always of a curvilinear outline, though square, | 


or nearly so, in section. The apex is surrounded by a 
gibbous ornament resting on eight griffins, or other mon- 
sters, and surmounted by a flat dome, terminated by the 
pinnacle,—which is formed like a vase, lotus, or combina- 


cated. In front of the cell is a recess, or antechamber ; 
which is again precede¢ by the Ardha, Mantapa, or porch, 
usually covering as much space as the temple itself. In 
general in Hindu buildings the columns are placed equi- 
distant over the whole floor; but to prevent a monotonous 
effect they are rarely parallel to the external walls. The 
mode of rooting the squares so formed is simple and pleas- 
ing, but can be well understood only by reference to the 
illustrations. The architecture of the Jains, like their re- 
ligion, arose from the union of the Buddhist and Hindu; 
and there is little in the style that cannot be traced to one 
or the other,—except indeed the domes, which are the 
most ornamental part and the fundamental feature by 
which we distinguish it as a new style. They are supported 
by eight pillars disposed in a regular octagon,—the capitals 
being adapted to the architrave by one placed diagonally; 
and in most instances the architrave is supported by ad- 
ditional bracketing, which is sculptured with a different 
| pattern,—never so prominent as to break the main lines of 


decoration, but producing a richness of effect I have not 
seen elsewhere. From the centre of the dome there always 
| hangs a pendant, sometimes of the most elaborate richness 
| of detail, but always more or less ornamented, generally so 
| much so as to deter one from attempting to sketch them 
| from a feeling of the impossibility of doing them justice.” 


of every part of which careful drawings were | 


The next class of Buddhist monuments are the | 


So completely | 


tion of the emblems of the god to whom the temple is dedi- | 


| 152. 4s. 6d, 


It is not, however, the beauty of the domes them- 
selves so much as the disposition of the pillars, re- 
sulting from the octagonal form, that gives a charac- 
ter to the style; for the eight supporting central pil- 
lars are never left alone—being always extended to 


| a square by the addition of a pillar at each angle — 


This is again extended by the addition of two or six 
columns on each face—and still further enlarged by 
another row of pillars which is the most extended 
arrangement of pillars known with a single dome. 
The fourth style into which Mr. Fergusson divides 
his subject is easily distinguishable from the others— 
as easily as Tamul from Sanscrit; though, like the 
distinction of the races, they have hitherto been 
usually confounded. Of course, to a person unac- 
quainted with either language they sound very much 
alike; and in the same manner, to those who have 
never studied the architecture all Indian pagodas 
appear alike. The more intimate, however, our 
knowledge of the subject becomes, the more striking 
does the difference appear. 

In no instance, in Southern India, is the outline of 
the upper part of the temple curvilinear; but it 
always forms a rectilinear pyramid of broken outline 
terminating in a dome-shaped ornament, decorated 


| in the more modern specimens by a hideous mask, 


—The most striking difference exists also in the sub- 
ordinate details. Each story into which the pyramidal 


| structure is usually divided is decorated with columns, 


niches, and doors,—for which there does not exist 


| the smallest hint in the temples of the Sanscrit races 
| of the north of India. 

chiefly of wood, though more recently stone was | 
substituted and copied in the caves, The fourth and | 


In the execution of his excellent illustrations Mr. 
Fergusson has availed himself of all the most recent 
improvements in the lithographic art: giving to 
some of his views the noon-day glare, and to others 
the evening hue.—There is, moreover, an air of truth 
and attention to detail in the drawings that cannot 
be too highly praised: for Mr. Fergusson does not 
appear to have been Jed astray by the prevailing 
taste which from the time of Piranesi to our own 
days has enthralled the mind and hand of almost 

































| every artist in architectural representations—namely, 


a desire to exaggerate the dimensions of the build- 
ings by a corresponding diminution of the fgures at 
the expense of truth. The first view gives us the 
Gateway of the Tope at Sanchee; which is, indeed, 
a gorgeous piece of ornate architecture. The next 
shows the Great Temple of Bobaneswar—a fine and 
noble specimen of the early Hindu style. The third, 
the Temple of Jugganath at Puri, is, as Mr. Fer- 
gusson observes, Jess remarkable for its architectural 
magnificence than for the annual festival in honour 


| of the presiding deity and the horrors supposed to 


attend it. Victims, however, have not been heard of 
for many years; and the whole festival appears to be 
now more like a fair than aught else. This, in fact, 
it iss The Temple of Kanaruc, or Black Pagoda, 
of which the great tower has fallen—the Temple of 
Kahila Diva, at Bobaneswar—and the Chaori, in 
the Mokundara Pass, complete the illustrations of 
the present number of this work—and lead us 
eagerly to anticipate the publication of the remain- 
ing parts, 





Finz-Art Gosstr.—_Some English portraits and 


| other pictures, the property of the late Mr. Watt, 


of Aston Hall, near Birmingham, were sold at 
the Hall on Tuesday last by Messrs. Christie & 
Manson. Aston Hall is a fine old Jacobean man- 
sion, in the spirit and style of Holland House, 


| Kensington, and Wollaton Hall, near Nottingham; 


and the portraits, chiefly of the time of James 
the First, were in keeping with the walls on 
which they were hung. A head of James the First, 
genuine and pure (perhaps by Zucchero), brought 
A portiait of a lady unnamed sold for 
asmall sum; but would have sold for more had the 


| compiler of the Catalogue remembered that the lady 


represented was the Countess of Suffolk, the mother 


| of the notorious Countess of Essex and Rochester. 


A half-length of Shakspeare’s Earl of Southampton, 
in a richly ornamented dress, no painter named, but 
we believe by Mytens, was sold to Mr. Graves for 
187. 18s. A contemporary portrait of Carew, Earl 
of Totness, who owned the Clopton property, near 
Stratford-upon-Avon, was bought by Mr. Ward, of 
Clopton, for 15/. 4s. 6d. A genuine, but injured, 
head of Sir Robert Cotton, was sold for 12/, 12s. 6d, 
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A whole-length of the first Earl of Dorset (the poet) 
and his son, the second Earl, called in the Catalogue 
“his secretary,” was bought by Mr. Graves. 


It 
differs from the portraits of the noble poet and Lord 
Manners at Knowle. A full-length of the first Duke 
of Buckingham of the Villiers family, in yellow 
stockings, when young, perhaps by Vansomer, 
brought 187. 7s. 6d. <A half-length of the second 
Duke of Buckingham of the Villiers family (the 
profligate Duke), no doubt by Lely, and not 
engraved, was bought by Mr. Graves for 11/. 11s. 
The portrait of the rich Sir Nicholas Crispe — 
engraved in Lysons, and valuable for its costume — 
was sold to Mr. Rodd for 87. An early and fine 
copy of the half-length of Charles the First in 
armour, at Wilton, was sold to Mr. Norton for 
401. 19s. It was once the property of Gainsborough, 
the painter. A curious and large View of the Lord 
Mayor’s Procession on the Thames,—attributed in 
the Catalogue to Scott, but much before Scott's time, 
—before, in fact, Whitehall was destroyed by fire in 
1697,—was probably the work of some pupilof Henry 
Danker’s. A portrait of Shenstone the poet, with a 
distant view of the Leasowes, was bought by Mr. 
Norton for 33/. 12s.6d. This was a curious and 
important picture, but certainly not by Zoftany, to 
whom it was assigned; rather, perhaps, by David | 
Martin, the Scotch artist who painted the best known 
portraits of Benjamin Franklin and of the great | 
Lord Mansfield. This interesting picture belonged 
originally to Dodsley the bookseller. A Féte Cham- | 
petre, by Watteau (query, Paterre?), brought 185 | 
guineas. There was a good example of Mignard in 
the same sale,—a half-length of the beautiful Duchess 
de Monbazon. 

At Messrs. Gambart & Co.'s, in Berners Street, 
there is now on view a collection of bronzes, the works | 
of M. P. J. Ménes. It consists of single figures and 
groups of animals. The horse of various breeds is 
represented in action and in repose:—groups of 
wolves are shown in savage sport. The cow and 
calf, the stag with branching antler, dogs, sheep, &c., 
—all more or less exhibit on the part of the artist 
knowledge of his subjects and great mechanical 
power. In the treatment of the various surfaces 
great attention has been given in the casting to 
preserve a due amount of sharpness; and where the | 
tool has been employed a characteristic touch has 
helped greatly to heighten the truth of the several | 
representations. 

The valuable stock of Messrs. Town & Emmanuel, 
now on sale at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s, has 
formed one of the attractive exhibitions of London 
during the present week. Amid much that was 
modern or made up, and somewhat dazzling and 
oppressive to the eye, there were a few good things 
which deserve to obtain high prices and good 
purchasers. The rich Venetian mirror at the head of 
the room, 11 feet high by 5 feet broad, presented by | 
the Emperor Joseph to Prince Eugene, would find 
an appropriate resting-place in the saloons of Blen- | 
heim. The sides are ornamented with clever repre- 
sentations in glass of the victories of Prince Eugene 
and the Duke of Marlborough. This arrangement | 
has mace the mirrer and the frame look like one 
rich and effective piece of crystal. Some rare old 
Dresderis—a tea-pot, milk-ewer, small tea-canister, 
small sugar-basins, two coffee-cups, and two tea-cups 
and saucers—with subjects after Watteau, painted 
in green on a white ground, found many admirers. 
From such tea-things as these a circle of fairies or 
Belinda of the ‘Rape of the Lock’ alone should | 
drink. 

In modern times it is not often that the painter 
and the sculptor are united in one and the same indi- 
vidual. An instance occurs, however, in a French 
artist whose works are just now on view in Bond 
Street—a M. Antoine Etex. The several pieces of 
sculpture which form portions of the Exhibition are | 
all indicative of careful study of antique example; | 
while attention to physical fact and structural pecu- | 
liarity are sufficiently expressed in the varieties of | 
action and of repose. ‘The statue of ‘ Nizzia,’ a | 
Roman girl at her first sacrifice, is a very excellent 
exemplification of female form, imbued with a spirit | 
of much beauty. The ‘ Damalis’ is in some degree | 
a paraphrase of the well-known statue of the boy 
who is extracting a thorn from his foot. In the 
‘Hero and Leander’ the forms of the latter exhibit 





| 


| painted by Géricault. 
| painter—a small monument now in the museum of 


| bronze—even to its very patina. 
| busts of celebrated men of France, —‘ Cavaignac’ 


| and of the lowest rank. 


the seduction to which the former fell a victim. The 
bas-relief of the ‘ Medea’ shows Poliziano, the friend 
of old Cosimo, teaching geography to Lorenzo de’ 
Medici,—while his younger brother Juliano amuses 
himself with sailing a small ship. It is well intended 
—and well appointed in costume and other acces- 
sories. The pendant to this “ Relief’’ is an i!lustra- 
tion of the oft-quoted line “Quel giorno non leg- 
gemmo pili avanti” that gives its interest to the 
story of ‘Paolo and Francesca.’ Paolo kneels at 
the feet of Francesca, whom he presses to his heart; 
she having let fall from her hands the volume in 
which they had been reading the loves of Lancilotto. 
The composition is good, and the sentiment excel- 
lently wrought out. ‘The Wreck of the Medusa’ is 
a bronze bas-relief from the well-known picture 
This and the tomb of the 


his birthplace, Rouen, wherein he is represented lying 
on his deathbed—have merit. The ‘ Hercules and 
Antzus’ is an excellent resemblance of an antique 
Of the fourteen 


and ‘ Chateaubriand’ have much character. ‘ Proud- 
hon’ looks what he is—a man sprung from the people, 
The head expresses animal 
force and resolve. ‘Odillon Barrot’ realizes the 
notions which his political bearing has inspired. 
Thiers, Dupont-de-l‘Eure, and Pierre Leroux figure 
among the other deputies. The lovers of a more 
peaceful order will be gratified with a sight of their 
favourite ‘ Lablache.-Of more important works by 
the artist, the two best are those great groups of 
* Peace’ and ‘ Resistance’ which figure on the Neuilly 
side of the Are de I’Etoile.—As a painter, M. Etex 


| does not select such high models as in his sculptures. 


Ilis aim is less spiritual,—his forms are more mate- 
rial: yet there is much power and feeling in ‘ The 
Martyr St. Sebastian,—the saint struggling in the 
agony caused by his wounds. It is energetic and 
gloomy in its ensemble. The allegory of ‘The 
Deliverance’ — showing a strong-minded man and 
disowned genius who dies in the vigour of life, unable 
to overcome the public ill will and anticipating im- 
mortality, while angels are seen sympathizing with 


| his sorrow—reflects the condition of the artist's own 


mind under personal disappointment with which a 
pamphlet called ‘ Archives des Hommes du Jour’ 
has made us acquainted. The picture contrasts ideal 


| personages with the still and individual circumstance 


of death. A very excellent life-study of ‘ Eurydice’ 
contemplating the oak of which she is the guardian, 
and on which is inscribed the name of Orpheus, 
shows M. Etex’s knowledge in the contours of the 
human form as well as his power in expressing them: 
—so do two smaller studies of ‘ Leda bathing on the 
borders of the Eurotas.’ <A portrait of the ‘ Viscount 
de Conny’ is excellent in drawing and full of style 
and character. 

A paragraph has been going the round of the 
papers, which states that the steamer carrying the 


| Scottish works of Art to the forthcoming Exhibition 


at the Royal Academy, having been detained by 
stress of weather, was unab!e to land them in London 


| until Wednesday morning,—and that, as Tuesday 
. 5 . . 


night was the latest period appointed for reception, 
these northern performances will have to be re-shipped 
unseen by the English public. Application, it isadded, 


| was made to the secretary for indulgence under the 
| peculiar circumstances of the case,—but that gentle- 


man decided that the rule was imperative. Now, this 
paragraph is, we are informed, untrue as to the whole- 


| sale character of the accident,—and yet more strik- 
| ingly untrue as tothe result. ‘The only picture placed 


in the above category of disappointment was that of 
Mr. Hervey, of Edinburgh. His work being pre- 
sented for admission on the Wednesday morning 
in consequence, as above stated, of the non-arrival of 
the steamer till late on Tuesday night, occasioned the 
council some little embarrassment at first. But it 
was finally decided that the delay being the work of 
the elements, not of the painter, this was a fit case 
for exception—and the picture was received accord- 
ingly. Our anxious contemporaries will find it on 
the walls of the Academy when they visit that insti- 
tution in May. 

While all seems failure and confusion at the central 
and parent institution in Somerset House, we rejoice 
to hear that the schools of design are gradually taking 
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root in the provinces. The growing suc 
Sheffield institution has induced Government to ; 

crease its grant in aid from 2002. to 5507, a . 
handsome addition to the income has led 2 
appointment of two assistant masters, About 104 
worth of casts have also been sent down by Go : 
ment for the use of the institution. os 

A death has recently taken place in the w 
French Art which the journalists of that ca 
round with a sort of sentimental mystery, 
Moine, a painter and sculptor—but far more 
in the latter character, well known to English visitor 
by his fonts in the Church of the Madeleine has 
died by his own hand. It is very difficult to arriy 
at meaning—still more so at truth—through re 
wearisome unrealities and affectations of M. ules 
Janin’s style; but this artist would seem to have been 
the victim of a nervous shock communicated by the 
suddenness and completeness of the Revolution and 
a morbid state of mind fed by brooding on its de. 
structive influences in the world dear to his ows 
habits and imagination. According to the fantastic 
Writer above named, the sculptor could not breathe in 
an atmosphere unspiritualized by the coarse breath of 
insurrection. To vulgar minds like M. Jules Janin’s 
Revolution seems always—as she is—a parveny, 
The shape of the Phrygian cap is distasteful in such 
eyes.— We do not class in the same category poor 
Antonin Moine. A mind inclined like his to disease 
will find the morbid aliment anywhere; and the 
unfortunate artist would probably have died a suicide 
even had the Bourbon still reigned. 

In the same capital, the Arts have sustained ap. 
other loss by the death of the landscape-painter, ¥, 
Edmond Joinville. 

The Brussels Herald states that the Hétel d& 
Ville at Louvain, after having undergone perfect 
restoration a few years back, is about to receive the 
completion of its embellishments. The commm 
council has decided that statues (in number about 
250) shall be placed in the niches which ornament 
the three fagades and the towers of the edifice, 
According to the intended plan, the niches on the 
ground-floor will be reserved for the statues of cele. 
brated characters born at Louvain, or who hare 
been domiciled there—and likewise for those of 
persons who have rendered eminent services to the 
town; on the first story will be placed emblematical 
figures to represent the ancient institutions of the 
commune; the statues of the Counts of Louvain, 
the Dukes of Brabant, and of all the sovereigns of 
the kingdom are to fill the niches of the upper story, 
All these statues will be the size of life,—and are to 
be executed in a style in harmony with that of the 
building. The period at which the tenders are to 
be sent in is fixed for the 15th of August nex 
artists born or resident at Louvain only are eligible 
to become competitors. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL 
CON DUCTOR,—Mr. COST 


Machin, &c. The Orches 

Performers.—Tickets, 28.; Reserved Seats, 5s. 

of the principal Musicsellers ; at the sole O 

No. 6, Exeter Hall, or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross. 

THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Se. 

A limited number of Extra Area Reserved Seat Tickets # 

10%, ~ | each for the 23rd: also the Tickets for the 27th are a” 

issued, 


MUSICAL UNION. — TUESDAY, May Ist. — ERNST a 
HALLE are engaged forthis Matinée, and with Deloffre,Tolbeoqe 
and Piatti will perform a Selection from Mendelssohn, Bach, ant 
Beethoven. Amateurs desirous of becoming Members for 
Season are requested to send their names and addresses to 
& Co.'s, 201, Regent-street, for J. ELLA, Director. 

63, Welbeck-street. 
The Records of the Institution are presented to every new Meme 
with the ticket. 


DRAMATIC READINGS OF SHAK PERF.—MUSIC HALL 
STORE STREET.—Mr. HENRY NICHOLLS (of the Thesttt 
Royal, Manchester and Newcastle), has the honour to annous® 
that in consequence of the success which has attended hi 
READINGS of the PLAYS of SHAKSPERE, (in which 
Personitications of the Principal Characters are attempted), thd 
will be REPEATED on the following F enings.— Monday 
April 23rd, HAMLET ; Monday, April 30th, {ACBET H, Monday, 
May 7th, MERCHANT OF VENIC Admission, 14 ; Reserned 
Seats, 2s.; Private Boxes, 10s, and 15s.—-To commence at Bight 

** The Admissions were last week incorrectly printed % 
3s. instead of le. and 2s. 





Granp Orera or Paris.—' Le Prophete.'—T 
chances are against any musical work appeatif 
in our time which will be an object of 80 mud 
speculation and long-protracted curiosity as 


Prophéte’ of M. Meyerbeer. This is not mere! 
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the Master is, in some sort, the last of a long | fancied was almost unrivalled in power to “move,” | 


jine of brilliant musical celebrities ; neither because | 

«. the first of a new school,—having ventured 
further in opera (whether or not he be admitted to 

ve accomplished more) than any predecessor. But, 
for the last thirteen years those who imagined * Les 
Huguenots’ to be the ne plus ultra of ‘stage-combina- 
tion have been tantalized by mysterious assurances 

t ‘Le Prophéte’ would exhibit indisputable evi- 
al of a yet further advance; while the fact of 
oe work being so obstinately withheld till adequate 
means of execution should be found has given a yet 
further piquancy to the expectation. On every 
account, therefore,—were our London season twice 
4s brilliant as it is, and were the new artists even 
more eminent than those who have come to a trial 
since Easter Monday,—no apology would be needed 
for the postponement of every other musical subject 
toa production so wearily expected, so vast, and so 
important as the opera which was at last given at 
pyrison Monday. The idea of complete analysis or 
final judgment, however, as delivered upon a first 

rmance is absurd, 

It has been long known that ‘ Le Prophéte’ was a 
musical version of the deeds and misdeeds of John 
ofleyden. But M.Scribe has not treated his theme 
historically. Very slender use is made of the real riots 
and orgies, proceedings outrageous enough to shut 
the doings of the Anabaptists in W est phalia out of 
the pale of honest fiction. Something better has 
heen built on the story—or rather on the name of its 
hero, for basis. All who desire to see the limits of 
Music enlarged will be obliged to the dramatist for 
having produced a powerful libretto into which lovers’ 
loveenters so sparingly. For how many a year have 
the old combinations been remorselessly hackneyed! 
—just as if Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio’ were not extant to 
prove how intense an interest, how affectionate a sym- 

thy may be excited by other passions than those of a 
Juliet, or a Medea, ora Nina pazza. In ‘ Le Prophite’ 
the strength of the libretto lies in the affection of a 
nother for her misguided son. Fides( Madame Viardot- 
Garcia) is a devout, simple, homely woman ; who, as 
the story proceeds, rises into a summoner by whom 
the Impostor is arrested in the hour of his triumph, 
even as though he had seen the Writing on the 
Wall,—into a severe judge,—and at last into a 
pardoning Angel. The character is framed and the 
incidents are conducted according to the French 
tasteand this, whether the theme be celestial or 
terrestrial, is not altogether ours:—but the selection 
ofthe subject in itself elevates the woik above most 
ofits compeers and predecessors. One or two of the 
grat situations are almost unparagoned for strength. 
In the Fourth Act, for instance, the fanatical im- 
posture of the false Prophet is at its meridian,—it 
has reached the point of deluding himself. He is 
cowned in the great church at Minster. His 
porand faithful mother, from whose house he had 
vanished, has long believed him to be dead. Having 
teen oracularly told that the author of her bereave- 
went and desolation is the King-Prophet, this being 
naturally becomes an object to her of terror and male- 
diction. A pilgrim, reduced to beggary, whose only 
thought is prayer for her lost child, she arrives at 
Minster, and is found in the great church at the 
moment of his coronation. The homage offered to 
him rouses every vindictive feeling: while the rest 
intone the hymn of blessing she curses the wicked 
one who has robbed her of her child. The proces- 
son sweeps slowly down the aisle from the altar; 
and the Prophet, intoxicated by the incense of adora- 
tin, for the first time believes himself that which his 
followers have styled him. But the intoxication lasts 

only amoment. Fides, recognizing the voice, 
nishes forward to claim and embrace her lost son. 
The crowd lay hands on her,—enraged at such irre- 
verent audacity and appealing to their Prophet. He 
wares her off, bids her prostrate herself before him,— 





8 compelled to deny all knowledge of her existence, 
ance, should the fact of his origin be discovered, he 

no rescue from the merciless fanatics who have | 
thrust power and predominance upon him. In this 
agonizing strait, the poor mother is made herself to 
withdraw her claim, to contradict her assertion: — 
and is thrust out from the august presence with exe- 
trations, as her son passes on in his glory—and 
remorse. By the emotion produced we were reminded | 


of that grand stage situation which we have hitherto | 


| matter of consequence. 


—we mean the scene without the Cathedral in 
Schiller’s ‘Jungfrau.’ 

In some degree to counterbalance and relieve 
the maternal love of Fides, the character of Berta 
(Madame Castellan) has been introduced,—the denial 
of whose hand to Jean (M.Roger) by her feudal lord 
wakensin the visionary youth those rebellious thoughts 
which yield him an easy prey to the machinations of 
those who want a tool and have selected him for the 
purpose. A second female character was indispensable 
to a five-act opera; but the appearance of Berta is not 
managed with M. Scribe’s usual tact,—and towards 
the close of the tale she is felt to be an excrescence 
upon rather than a part of the drama. Besides the 
above personages, ‘ Le Prophéte’ contains the group 
of three Anabaptists, Jonas, Matthisen, and Zacharie 
(MM. Gueymard, Euzet, and Levasseur), who per- 
form an office in the story not unlike that of the 
Weird Sisters in ‘ Macbeth,’ moving generally in dis- 
cordant concord; and whose dismal preaching sounds 
from the first like a note of ill omen bidding whole- 
some faith and natural hope and healthy love take 
wingand flee. This employment of the three tempters 
in a group gives a richness and depth to the shadow 
of the picture attainable by the introduction of no 
single object. 

Thus much concerning the general idea of the 
opera book, and one or two of its grand scenes. With 
its technical arrangement—in spite of our submission 
to M. Scribe’s skill—there are faults to be found. In 
the third act the interest languishes. In the fifth 
the position of the principal figures is repeated 
twice—with a considerable loss of effect.—For cer- 
tain hamperings and conventionalisms “the stars” 
are said to be in fault, and not the dramatist. 
Among the other thousand-and-one anecdotes to be 
recorded when ‘ Le Prophéte’ shall figure in musical 
history is the on dit that it has been expedient to 
modify certain incidents of the drama as too strongly 
bearing towards Communism to be sung, said, or acted 
just now in Paris with any discretion — Modifications, 
too, have been demanded by theatrical, no less than 
by political, expediency. -M. Scribe appears to have 
originally overcrowded his drama with those ingenious 
devices of connexion and crisis which he manages so 
dexterously. And all these were set by M. Meyer- 
beer ; who, strangely enough, can never have placed 
his pendule on his pianoforte to minute the time 
demanded for the execution of the work. Hence, 
during the very last days—after thirteen years of 
projection, confection, distillation, accumulation, &c. 
&e. and thirteen week’ of rehearsal, &c. &c. — it 
was found necessary to shorten the opera by an hour 
or more, and to take away many pieces of great 
musical importance. The patience and labour ex- 
pended—the heavy expense incurred—the needless 
delay rendered necessary by such a mode of proceed- 
ing will also make an odd and memorable figure in 
the history. Rumour, however, declares that the 
maestro can decide on the final form of his work only 
by the agency of such protracted indecision,—and we 
have so much to thank him for that we suppose he 
must be indulged with “a blank credit.” Possibly 
in another thirteen months the gaps, chasms, raw 
edges, and loose threads may be so closed, harmonized, 
and brought together as to leave visible no dispropor- 
tions, abrupt transitions, or dark passages calling for 
illumination. Meanwhile, they are apparent beyond 
the mystifying power of Parisian stage-management 
utterly to conceal. They are heard, too, no less 
inevitably in the music. Among the pieces sacrificed 
are the overture, a chorus of female voices, and a 
religious march :—the last two almost essential to the 
business of the drama in the fourth act. They will 
be performed at the Conservatoire concerts by way of 
dédommagement. 

And now “ What of the music ?” will be impa- 
tiently inquired by those who,—unaware that M. 
Meyerbeer treats his art as only one element in a 
rich and complicated tissue,—cleave to the half-truth 
that in an opera the composer's share is the sole 
Controversies will probably 
arise among our French brethren as to the degree of 
skill with which the styles of Italian and French 
opera are here combined,—how far the permissible 
point of junction has been passed on this side or 
on that. Having pointed out that there is no com- 
paring M. Meyerbeer with anyone save M. Meyerbeer, 





we but follow in the inevitable track when we speak 
of ‘ Le Prophéte’ with reference to its predecessor 
—adjourning everything like general dissertation as 
to the air which is fit for airs or the canonical 
cut of couplets. In a five-act opera, where the 
passion must be suspended at certain points, local 
colour, contrast, and variety are eminently neces- 
sary. These are to be found more sparingly in ‘Le 
Prophéte’ than in ‘ Les Huguenots.’—Neither does 
the new opera contain any single effect so seizing 
as the ‘ Bénédiction des Poignards.’ Again, our 
Master has used the instruments of the orchestra 
as few besides himself do, and has a right to repeat 
his own inventions; but he had already accustomed 
us to the employment of bassi-claroni, saxophones, 
harps, drums in unusual positions, &c. &c.,—and 
(perhaps unreasonably) we expected further novel- 
ties of a like strangeness and piquancy. These do 
not exist in ‘Le Prophéte’ so as to form a feature. 
Thirdly, the melody contained in the opera may be 
described as of twofold quality—the flowing airs, 
without which there is little serious or tender expres- 
sion, being alternated with those broken-up, spirited, 
piquant, and saccadé tunes which we imagine are 
more congenia) to the composer’s original nature 
than a steady or sweet cantilena. Here, too, we have 
as yet failed to find the advance promised. Some of 
the grand and simple melodies belonging to the tenor 
who sustains the principal character are commonplace 
beyond the power of indulgence to excuse. Nor are 
the more ambitious airs always clear of the reproach 
of being tormented in their modulation. ‘To this latter 
peculiarity the ear becomes reconciled ; but the former 
—whether it arise from want of selection, excess of 
courage, or inherent poverty of resource—is a quality 
to which increased acquaintance will only render 
the hearer increasingly sensitive. 

Thus much in statement of general impressions: 
—which, let us repeat, we have no purpose of 
offering oracularly, or as beyond the reach of 
future modification. We will now attempt some 
specification of the separate morceaux. The scene 
of the First Act is laid in the neighbourhood of 
Dordrecht; and the opera opens, after a prelude on 
the cornemuse, with a rustic chorus in triple time, 
effectively and fancifully scored—recalling to us, 
thongh by no direct similarity, the introduction to 
‘Guillaume Tell.’ Then comes the sortita for Berta, 
a lively bravura in 3 time; next the boding appa- 
rition of the Anabaptist missionaries—a ponderous, 
droning, and sinister strain, thickly instrumented, 
and wrought up into a choral climax which is striking, 
if not utterly new. To these succeeds the gem of 
the first act,—the couplets en duetto by the two 
soprani, in which Jean’s mother and betrothed en- 
deavour to interest the Count d'Oberthal (M. Bre- 
mond) in favour of the projected marriage ;—the 
Count having seignorial rights over the maiden. This 
duetto is one of those fresh and delicious inspirations 
concerning which there cannot be two opinions: the 
close is especially flattering to the ear by its elegance, 

The Second Act passes at Leyden in the tavern of 
which our hero is master, renowned for his “ gra- 
cious ways” and his Bible-learning. Here Jean 
makes his first appearance: and (with the exception 
of the expressive cantabile ‘ Ah, mon fils,’ for Fides) 
the principal musical duty of this fifth of the opera, 
devolves upon the tenor. By way of vocal solo he 
has a somewhat laboured and super-sweet melody in 
§; and throughout the remainder of the scene is sup- 
ported in M. Meyerbeer’s rich and favourite fashion 
by the three Anabaptists. A fantastic instrumental 
effect in the use of the violins placed underneath the 
stage will be found in the accompaniment to the Vision 
which the youth, as yet innocent, though dream- 
stricken, narrates to the three tempters. The voice 
—nay, and the peculiar delivery—of M. Duprez 
were doubtless in M. Meyerbeer's ears while he 
was writing the music for Jean: and not least so 
towards the close of the act, where the quartett of 
male voices rises into a fine passage of broad melody 
and rich simple harmony. But as a whole this por- 
tion of the opera is fragmentary. 

The scene of the Third Act is laid in a forest of 
Westphalia beside a mere, with the town of Miinster 
in the distance. It is winter-time; and here, accord- 
ingly, we have the ballet on skates about which we 
have already heard. In this act the salient musical 
features are the Anabaptist chorus of onslaught, 
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—the couplets for M. Levasseur, the bass voice, which 
are very forced and patchy,—and the drinking 
trio for MM. Gueymard, Levasseur and Bremond. 
For the tyrannical Oberthal has fallen into the 
hands of his fanatical enemies; and attempts by 
concealing his identity to escape from their retri- 
butive fury. This trio (not forgetting the quaint 


bit of descriptive music when one of the carousers 
strikes a light that they may see each other) is 
clever, brilliant and effective,—and will probably prove 


one of the most popular morceaux in the opera, Next 
comes the dance-music; which is inspiriting, bright 
and well contrasted. The act closes with the scene 
between the Prophet and his followers; who, after 
reproaching him with the il!l-success of an outbreak 
made without his permission, are rebuked, and subse- 
quently led on by him to Miinster. Here again, the 
stretto is a grand Duprez solo for tenor with chorus, 
—an animated flowing melody, in its rhythm resem- 
bling some of the Catholic Hymns, with antiphonic 
effects for the voices and “a noise of many harps” 
in the accompaniment. 

Act the Fourth consists of two scenes. The first, 
laid in a street of Miinster, contains the complaint 
of Fides asking alms to purchase a mass for her 
lost son—and subsequently a due/to betwixt her and 
Berta. The stretio of this is an eminent example of 
commonplace piquancy; but it enchases a phrase for 
the second voice— 

Mes yeux ont tellement pleurés— 

the pathos and expressiveness of which demand a 
separate notice, as haunting the ear while we write. 
After this comes the grand finale,—being the scene in 
the church. It commences with a graceful and 
voluptuous march, Pagan rather than religious (as, 
in truth, John of Leyden’s coronation march should 
be); followed by a chaunt, and then by a very rich and 
lovely hymn. Throughout the whole of this scene 
is interwoven a solo part of great energy and pathos 
for the principal soprano. Her solo ‘Qui je suis’ 
—‘Ce que je veux’ is an admirable example of tact 
in the employment of the couplet with variations;— 
all idea of formality or refrain being banished by the 
manner in which the strain is, on its repetition, varied 
by the interruption of the chorus. The finale 
winds up with a sfretto on a large and bold, if not a 
very new, subject. 

The Fifth Act, like the fourth, contains two scenes 
—beginning in the vaults underneath Jean’s palace. 
Here is placed the grand aria for the prima donna. 
The first movement of this in 3, depending prin- 
cipally on the intervals of the common chord, 
relies much on the tone and simplicity of the 
singer,—and will tempt many mezzo soprani. The 
cabaletta is less universally attainable, but of newer 
and higher quality as music. It has the brilliancy, the 
surprise, and somewhat of the fearfulness of flashes 
of lightning; being a succession of broken phrases, 
arranged in the most audacious forms of bravura, 
such as a writer who fears nothing could produce for 
a vocalist commanding intensity of feeling, limitless 
execution, and somewhat exceptional resources, 
Toiled through by way of concert song, the effect 
of ‘Comme un éclair’ will be null and yoid:—on 
the stage, given as we have heard it, the triumph 
is electrical and transporting. Close upon this 
follows the grand duett betwixt hero and heroine 
—son and mother; the first movement of which 
we are inclined to value higher as music than 
most other portions of the partition. The con- 
cluding melody in the major key, meant to be 
enthusiastic and noble, must be ranked among those 
commonplaces which singers are called upon to 
inspire with a life and dignity not their own. Here 
the scene ought, by every dramatic right and exigence, 
to change; but to content and occupy the second 
female character (and first soprano)—also by way of 
giving a close to her part,—comes a grand trio, in 
itself only partially effective, and which must be felt 
as an intrusion where it stands. The last scene, 


devoted to the burning of the Prophet in his palace, 
is a piece of theatrical gorgeousness ; with voluptuous 
dance music, and a song for the principal tenor. This 
must strike English ears almost burlesquely,—being 
note for note one of our least refined street-melodies, 
led off in a slower time, and dressed up with a regal 
garniture of harps, cymbals, lutes and “soft re- 


ce >rders.” Anywhere in regions where our ditty is 





than a somewhat vulgar revel-tune, on which the 
curtain of a grand opera by a great master does ill 
to fall. 

The caution with which we accompany the above 
record of our impressions of ‘ Le Prophéte’ as a com- 
position by nomeans attachesitself to the performance. 
Generally, this may be described as in its complete- 
ness and luxury recalling those gorgeous days of the 
Académie upon which we have so often descanted. 
But in one feature it presented us with a pleasure 
new and rare. Another is added to our gallery of 
first-class creations. Too large a measure of praise 
— whether the matured praise of reason which 
judges by comparison, or the instinctive praise of 
feeling which has no time to ask wherefore it is 
moved—cannot be given to Madame Viardot’s per- 
formance in ‘ Le Prophéte.? Considered merely as 
a piece of personation,—as a triumph of Art in 
Nature and Nature in Art,—there has been nothing 
like her Fides since the Medea of Pasta:—and the part 
is one of greater individuality and greater invention. 
The contours of Woman, Queen, and Sorceress be- 
longing to classical story, are clearly marked; and 
however arduous it be for an actress to satisfy the 
demands made by imagination, such a personage has 
been always more or less present upon the stage 
—an object of comparison and study. But to 
take the middle-aged burgher-woman whom Diirer 
and Holbein painted, and to elevate her into a 
heroine of the deepest and loftiest tragic interest,— 
without ungracefulness,—without caricature,—with- 
out the passion ever throwing individual peculiarity 
entirely into the shade,—without the costume and 
humour of the part ever overgrowing its passion,— 
and to do all this in opera, where fine touches and 
delicate tints are so difficult to produce,—is a task 
which was left for the sister of Malibran, and which 
we must not look to see accomplished by many be- 
sides. Nota gesture, look, movement could be tradi- 
tional; all is new, because heretofore unessayed,—but 
all is wondrously true. The step and demeanour of 
the artist as she enters bespeak the devout, cheerful, 
homely woman whose lot has been cast in the by-paths 
of life, and who little dreams that change and sorrow 
are to endow her with a power overa king and a ruler 
—+greater than that of any curse wielded by Neme- 
sis, inasmuch as the might to humble and to forgive 
is greater than the might to humble and to revenge! 
Admirable as is the by-play of Madame Viardot in 
the conspiracy scene of ‘ Les Huguenots,’ her action 
in the cathedral scene of * Le Prophéte’ is still more 
rivetting. ‘The subdued, statue-like devotion of the 
pilgrim as she kneels engrossed by her great sorrow 
and her deep trust,—the half frantic recognition of 
her son,—the mixture of horror, amaze, and ma- 
ternal self-assertion with which his protestations of 
ignorance are witnessed,—the aversion of a Saint in 
the presence of a power of Evil,_the mother’s 
heart-breaking acquiescence in the severance of the 
tie which her child holds so lightly,—and the suc- 
cumbing of nature under a deception so desolately 
made almost a literal truth,— such a climax of 
emotions must be seen as it is rendered by this 
incomparable artist for its power (and hers) to be justly 
appreciated. We can only repeat that nothing like 
it has been beheld on the stage in our time. Then, 
the musical execution is little less remarkable. A 
winter’s rest has reinstated Madame Viardot’s voice 
in a richness, evenness, and certainty which she 
rarely commanded in London; and the fact of 
the part growing by degrees, gives the artist 
(always for awhile more or less nervous) the fullest 
composure and force ere the powerful and passionate 
portions of it are entered upon. The spirit thrown by 
her into the grand aria and duetto of the fifth act are 
electrical, and such as no one else can now compass. 
From first to last, also, we perceive how complete is 
the rein in which the artist holds her “demon.” In 
her moments of the highest excitement there is no 
extravagance. One or two of her cadences may 
possibly be objected to as a little overwrought; but 
genius so bright and science so complete as hers are 
too sure to bear within themselves rectification, for 
the Critic to be called upon for more than a simple 
statement of the exuberance, 

M. Roger does his utmost as the hero; managing 
his voice like a skilled vocalist, and acting with great 
finesse, feeling, and occasional dignity. That M. 





unknown, this could hardly be regarded as other 


Roger has not the grandeur and amplitude of tone 





a oe ad ene ae, 
of the artist for whom the part was written is no 
fault; aad he deserves cordial commendatin. 
having risen so high when the task was 20 & 
and the comparison so inevitable. There . 
fewer traces of a small theatre and a more be fe 
style of music discernible in his performance 
could with any reason have been expected, then 
other artists are all perfectly at home in their 
the chorus is strong and sensitive, though harde 
less tuneful, so far as tone goes, than our aa 
Covent Garden. It is almost needless to pe 
the orchestra and mise en scéne are modes 
The last plays a great part in M. Mevathen 
operas. In particular, the ballet on skaits m . 
not be forgotten,, as a wondrously probable ee 
exciting a well merited furore. The catheding 
Scene is very grand; perhaps the lowness and heay; 
ness of the real Dom at Minster are beyond th 
reach of M. Cambon’s power to arrange so as to sit 
the exigencies of the case,—but one or two oe 
leading features might still, we think, have been - 
turesquely introduced. ake 

The success of the opera was complete—unbrok 
by a single doubt or drawback. We have rarely . 
such enthusiasm excited as by the wondrous acti 
and superb singing of Madame Viardot. M. Roger 
too, was most warmly greeted ; and at the close Mf 
Meyerbeer and the artists were called for with everr 
sign of approval and delight.—So that the coming of 
‘ Le Prophete’ is now no longer a thing which is not 
to be! Let us hope that, the spell being broken 
we shall not have to wait another dozen years for it 
composer’s ‘ L’Africaine’—the score of which is said 
to be ready for putting in rehearsal. 



































Haymarket.—On Tuesday, we witnessed the re. 
vival of the comedy of ‘'Town and Country’ at this 
house ; the part Reuben Glenroy being admirably gy 
ported by Mr. Wallack,—that of Hawbuck by Mr 
Keeley,—and that of Trot by Mr. Buckstone. The 
character of Mrs. Trot was as usual realized by My 
Glover. Such a cast could not fail of being especi. 
ally effective. 

Sapter’s We ts. — The tragedy of ‘ July 
Cesar’ has been revived here. The part of Bruty 
is one of Mr. Phelps’s best assumptions; as Cassixs 
Mr. Bennett is vigorous; and Mr. Marston’s schol 
tic style stands him in good stead in Mark Antony, 





New Srranp.—On Monday Mr. Planché’s two 
act drama of ‘ Secret Service’ was revived at this 
house; the part of Michel Perrin being enacted by 
Mr. W. Farren, with his usual pathos and finish, Ia 
the farce of * Petticoat Government,’ which fd- 
lowed, the same actor re-appeared in his origind 
character of Hectic.- The performances, supported 
by the strength of the Olympic company as well as 
by the talents of Mr. Farren and Mr. Compton, ar 
in a fair way to prove attractive. 





Musica anp Dramatic Gosstr.—The preceding 
columns contain an explanation in full for our 
delay in noticing many interesting and important 
novelties. Foremost among these is the success ¢ 
Signora Angri as Arsace in ‘Semiramide,'—whid 
was performed at Covent Garden on Tuesday ever 
ing. We hope to “ do our courtesies” to the Gree 
contralto next week; as also to the Irish, French, 
and Italian ladies who have appeared since Easter 
—The Opera Concert given by Malle. Lind is sil 
to have so poorly answered the purposes of its pw 
jectors (not to count the enormous difficulties d 
fulfilling the promise of the programme) that th 
Lady, we hear, has undertaken to complete her hal 
dozen representations by appearing again upon the 
stage. Meanwhile, the Bath Looker-on announeé 
that the lady’s marriage, by special licence, took 
place on Thursday fortnight at Bath. Both of thee 
rumours may be true—or neither.—Mr. Sims Reeve 
has signed an engagement to appear at Covent Gar 
den. 

We must be no less compendious in mentioning a 
last concert performances, interesting though thesehat 
been. At the Third Philharmonic Concert the featur 
was, of course, the re-appearance of Herr Emi; 
who is welcome as “ flowers of May” to all who low 
the highest style of violin-playing,—and of whow 
new compositions we shall take a future occasiond 
speaking. The singers were Miss Lucombe aut 
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Reeves. —At the. meeting of the Musical 
n Tuesday M. Hallé was the pianist. We 
Mr. Ella, the director of these meet- 
inst the tone of The Showman which per- 
announcements. It is out of taste,— 
ace less required. A Surrey handbill 
ani the programme of a subscription chamber con- 
a for a choice audience demand types and figures 
speech entirely different—Meanwhile, there will 
J be no lack of violinists,—nor of gentle- 
“bass viol;” for M. Alard, who 
rough London, is ’ about to return,—and 
Her Molique is come, and Joachim coming :—and 
Signor Bazzini, and Herr Cossmann and Herr Bohrer, 
and two small Nerudas—prodigy play ers. — M. Liszt 
was three days ago expected to arrive in Paris, with 
theintention, it was said, of coming thence to London. 
‘Le Prophéte’ must also be this week allowed to 
uke the place of foreign rumours. One report of the 
hour, however, must be noted. There are persons in 
Paris who profess on their honour to have seen (if 
not perused ) the score of a new ‘ Don Juan’ by 
Rossin. Remembering the faéry tale of ‘Robert le 
Bruce,’ which dwindled into being made game of by 


the very Maestro himself, who had allowed his name | 


tp be used as a guarantee for its reality, we may be 
excused for talking of this new ‘ Don Juan’ much as 
he were the “old original Mrs. Harris.” The 
tile has appeared in print : but the French jour- 
mls are droll confections! To read, for instance, 
a lamentation over the retrenchment of the prayer 
in the market scene as having been made in the 
Covent Garden version of ‘ Masaniello’ (!!) was 
truly edifying. By whom and for what purpose 
can falsehoods 80 gratuitous and so stupid as this 
be put in print 2__Malle. Rachel has at last crossed 


the bridge which separates classical from romantic | 


drama, by acting, with the utmost success, in a new 
five act play by MM. Scribe and Legouvé, 
entitled ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur.’ 

Tidings have reached us of the death of M. 
Chaulieu; well known in the world of pianoforte- 
payers as a writer of much agreeable music for 
ther instrument. 





MISCELLANEA 


letters to Canada.—By command of the Post- 
master-General the following notice to the public 
and instructions to all postmasiers, sub-postmasters, 
and letter receivers have been issued : —* After the 
lith inst. the mails to and from Canada will be 
frwarded through the United States, and all letters 
and newspapers from Canada will be transmitted in 
such mails, unless specially directed to be sent by 
sme other route. Letters for Canada will be charge- 
able with postage at the rate of 1s. 2d. the half ounce, 
wat present; the newspapers will be liable to a 

postage of 1d. each, to be paid on delivery. Letters 
and newspapers for any other part of British North 
America may also be forwarded vid the United States, 
if specially so addressed; but the rule will be to 
frvard them vid Halifax as heretofore. From the 
period above mentioned the reduction of postage 
authorized by the Treasury warrant of the 3rd inst. 
will take place on letters transmitted by British 
pucket between the United Kingdom and New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward's Island, and Nova Scotia 
(he port of Halifax excepted), as well as on such 
letters for Canada as may be specially addressed to be 
sent vid Halifax. On all these letters there will be 
chargeable an uniform rate of Is. when not exceed- 
ug half an ounce in weight, 2s. when above half an 
ounce and not exceeding one ounce in weight, and 
© on, according to the scale of weight at present in 
operation for charging inland letters. Letters for 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and for Newfoundland, will 
ako be liable to the rate of Is.,as at present. It 
vill be seen that, as a general rule, all letters and 
tewspapers for Canada will be forwarded through 
the United States, and that letters and newspapers 
for the other provinces of British North America 
Will be sent vid Halifax. None will be transmitted 
by other routes unless specially addressed.” 





To ConresponpeNnts.—Hildesheim—A. Z.—W. A.—W. B. 
~M.C—A Diligent Reader of the Atheneum—G. S. F.— 
RW.T.B—A, —received. 


Errata —P, 387, col. 1, lines 18 and 72, for ‘ Tarrant’ read 
Tennant. 
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HERR STRAUSS (of Vienna) has the honour 


to inform the Nobility, Gentry and the Public, that 

— by his celebrated Band) he will give a GRAND CON- 

ERT, on Monday Ev » A ril 23, at the QU EEN’S CONCERT- 
hoons » HANOVE ies SQ0 ARE, to commence at E ight o’Clock. 

PRoGRAMME : Part I.—Overture to Euryanthe, Weber; Aether 
Traiume Walzer, Strauss; Der Carnaval von Venedi ig—C ‘aprice, 
Strauss ; Defilir-Marsch, “Strauss ; Fliegende Blatter—Grand Pot- 
pourri, Strauss. 

Part I1.—Overture to Leonora, Beethoven ; Donau-Lieder, or 
Deutsche Lust Walzer, Strauss ; Kathinka t olka, Strauss; Melo- 
Frame Tandeleyen fiir Orchester, Strauss; Military Quadrille, 

rau 

Admission, 38. each ; Reserved Seats, 5s. to be had of all 
Musicsellers, and at the Rooms. 

N.B. Messrs. Cocks & Co. are sole Publishers of all Herr 
Strauss’s New Dance Music, of which a Catalogue may he had 
GRATIS and posta re free. 


LITER AL. TRAN {SLATION 


5a, each ; 


of ST. 


of Translation. By HEKI HEINFETT Author of 
ules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in wor Greek 
Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 
In small 8vo. price 5s. the: 2nd =. (re-arranged and much 
ilarged) of 
T HE ORATO R a3 ‘e, yRAY ERS and 
THOUGHTS in V —— 
By WILLIAM NIND, 
Fellow Mf St. Peter's College, c — 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Legend of Latimer, and other 
Price 53, 
NEW COMMENTARY on the GOSPELS, by the BISHOP of 
LICHFIELD and ARCHDEACON HALE 
Now ready, handsomely printed, in ito, price 15s, 
MHE FO GOSPELS 
ANNOTATIONS, by the Right Rev. JOHN LONSDALE, 
D.D., Bishop of Lichfield, and the Ven. 
HALE, M.A., Archdeacon of London. 

This ‘volume is printed uniformly with D’Oyley and Mant’s 
Family Bible, but consists of an entirely original Explanatory 
Commentary upon the ergy Text, instead of a compilation of 
extracts from various author: 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's C ere. and Waterloo-place. 


agi go ON THE — — i. 
ow ready, in small 8vo. price 
LEM B N TS of 
1, concerning the CHURCH and the 
of it: for the Use of Schools and Y oane Persons. 
the an Theophilus Anglicanu 
CHRISTOPH ER W ORDSW ORTH, 
Canon of Westminster. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; 
of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Theophilus Anglicanus; or, Instruction concern- 
ing the Church and the An glican Branch of it. Fifth Edition. 
ka, 6 id, 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAY ER. 
w ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. price 
N PIRST FIVE CENTURIES, arranged as Devotional 
Exercises on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, and intended 
to promote wees -¥ in the Faith and Holiness of Life. 
ENDELL TYLER, B. 
Rector of St. Giles- in-the- 4 jel a4 and Canon Residentiary of 
a 


Poems. 








ANGLICAN BRANCH 
Abridged from 


D.D., 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’ 8 c Raenaene and Waterloo- place. 
Tn small 8yo. price 78, ye wants 10 Steel Engrs avings 


(THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND 


By W. M. THAC KERAY. 
Author of* Pendennis,’ * Vanity Fair,’ &c. 

“Itisa tale which will be read with great interest, and which, 
if written by an ordinary man, would go not a little way toe stab- 
lish his reputation.”—Sunday Times. 

London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


MODELS of COMMERCIAL LETTERS. FOURTH EDITION. 
This day, in a neat 12mo. vol. bound in cloth, price 5s., 


RACTICAL MERCANTILE 
SPONDENCE, comprising the most approved Models «f 
Letters -_ weer subject, Documents, pro forma 
Invoices, Technic: ne. S 
y WIL ‘LI AM ANDERSON. 

“A most me... and complete guide to commercial 
transactions, me examples being taken from genuine commercial 
letters.”— Obse 5 

“To young oten just entering counting-houses, to youths at com- 
mercial schools, this book will be found a very great assistant 
indeed.”— Mercantile Journal. 

London : 
Longman. 








In =. half-bound russia or morocco, mT 10. e, 
- BEESICAL AT 


NHE LAS; 
es of sols s and Illustrations of the 
GEOGR) AP Hic AL D Rama TION OF NATURAL 
SNO . 
EMBRACIN 
I. GroLocy. 111. Merrorovocy. 
Il, Hyprocraruy. LV. Natura History. 

By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RGS., 
Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty; 
With the co-operation and assistance of men eminent in the dif- 
ferent departments of Science. 

The Publishers beg to refer to the Reviews of this Work con- 
tained in the last Numbers of the Edinburgh Review and Black- 
wood's Magazine, giving a full and detailed account of the valuable 
Contents of the Volume, and to the opinions expressed of its merits 
in the Quarterly Review for September last. 

William Maceyest & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; 
nd 37, Paternoster-row, London. 


TO AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 
2nd Edition, in demy 8vo. with 9 Engravings, price 1s, 6d. 


post free, 28. ni 5 
THE AUTHOR’S HAND-BOOK; a Guide to 
the Art and sy stem of Publishing on ommissio n. 

Contents :—Sale of MSS.— Commission Publishing — Waverley, 
Byron — Size of Books—Estimates of Paper aud Printing—Adver- 
tising— Puffs—Illustrations—Steel and Copper Plates—Wood En- 
gravings—Glyphography—Binding—Price of Books— Estimates of 
the Cost and Produce of Editions of 500. ), and 1,000 Copies in 
Demy 8yvo., Sheet-and-a-Half Post, and F oolse ap 8vo, 

E. Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street. 





| an Eastern Tale. 


with | - 


WILLIAM HALE | 


INSTRU CTION| 


} T 
I\PHE C AMBRIDGE 


EDITATIONS from the FATILERS of the | 


| b on tt zratory birds, 
i PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, on Definite Rules | ee Se ee 
MAN 


Now publishing in Monthly Parts, price 2a. 6a. each, to’ be 
a. completed in Six Monthly Parts. 

A NEW and COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS 

é of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Constructed by A. PETER- 

MANN, Es:. F.R.G.S. With descriptive Letter-press, ouheading 
a General View of the ee Phenomena of the Globe. By the 
Rev. THOMAS MILNER, ML.A., Author of * The Gallery of 
Nature,’ &c. 

This work will contain 15 4to. Maps, carefully coloured, and 100 
pages of letter-press, forming, when completed, a handsome im- 
perial 4to. volume. 

London: Wm. | 8. Orr & Co., Amen Corner, and 147, Strand. 


Just pub lished, i in post oa by oy’ oo tinted Lithographic Vv iews, 


( RNITHOLOG Tc AL “R. AMBLE eS in Sussex. 
With a Systematic Catalogue of the Birds of that County, 
and Remarks Be <_< Local Distribution. 
E. KNOX, M.A, F.L.S. F.Z.S. 
*A. E. Kne R., A is well located on our southern coast for 
bestows time and great 
attention to the subject.”— Yarrell’s History of British Birds, vol. i. 
p. 404, 2nd Edition. 
London: John Van V oorst, 1, P aternoster-row. 
SLATER’S SHILL ING SERIES, 
16mo. ha andsomely bound in green cloth og 
- On the 30th of April will be published, 
ATHEK: an Arabian Tale. By WILLIAM 
: BECKFORD, Esq.; with a Memoir of the Author by 
WILLIAM NORTH; forming the Second of Slater’s Shilling 
Series. 
** Vathek’ is indeed a remarkable performance.”— Quarterly Rev. 
“ For correctness 0: f costume, beauty of description, and power 
of imagination, — athek’ far surpasses all European imitations as 
"—Lorp Byron. 
Already published, 
Emerson’s Twelve Essays. 
In preparation: Longfellow’s ‘ Hyperion’— Lamartine "s ‘ Raphael 
or Pages from the Book cf Life at Twenty.’ 
18. each, or free by post 1s. 6 
George Slater, 252, Strand. 


ECTURES on the GENERATION and 

4 DEVELOPMENT of the INVERTEBRATED ANIMALS 
delivered at the Koyal College of Surgeons by Professor OWE 
F.R.5S., revised and corrected by the Professor, will be published 
successively in the Medical Times, commencing April 14, 1849; 
which also contains the leading events of interest to the Medical 
Profession of the present pe —r | 

The Medical Times is published weekly, by We we. 8. Orr & Co., 
147, Strand, price 6d. ; stamped, 7d. ; per annum, 








On the Ist of May will be published, Part I ° 
TPHE CALENDAR of NATURE; or, the 

Season of England. By the Hon. Mrs. E.GROVE. Edited, 
with a Prefs by the Right Hon. Lord JOHN KUSSELL. 


. price 11 5s, 


| . Those desirous to possess the work are requested to apply to the 
| Publishers, 


Messrs. Dickinson, 114, New Bond -street. 
is day is published, price 
UN 1 VERSITY 
CALENDAR for 1849, 
Containing, in addition to the usual information, the Regulations 
confirmed by the Senate for the Moral Sciences and Natural 
Sciences Tripos; also the New Plan for the Previous Examina- 
tion, Kegulations of the Adams and Le Bas Prizes, &c. 
Cambridge: John Deighton. London: Rivingtons ; Longman 
Co. ; Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co, ; . Parker ; George 
Bell. Liverpool: Deighton & Laughton, | 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW 
THE HOLY CITY; Historical, Topographical, 
and Antiquarien Notices of Jerusalem. By GEORGE 
WILLIAMS, B.D., Fellow of King’s College, , Cambridge. Second 
Edition, with considerable additions, including 
THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE HOLY 
SEPULCHRE, 
By Professor WILLIS. 
With this Edition is also published, a 
PLAN. OF THE TOWN AND ENVIRONS OF 
JERUSALEM. 


Copied, by permission of Field- Marshal the Marquis of Anglesey, 
from the Original Drawing of the Survey made by Lieuts. Aldrich 


EDITIONS. 


| and Symouds, of the me nae Fygineers, under the orders of Lieut.- 
ing th 


| Col. 


CORRE- | 


Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange; and Messrs. | 


|) 


Anderson, comman 2 vols. 
8vo, 22. 58, 

*x* The Survey, of which this is a copy, is the only one that has 
ever been made by professional Surveyors. The forms of the 
mountains and valleys are for the first time rendered with the 
accuracy of a model from the contour lines of the original 
Drawings. 

The Plan is beautifully engraved by Mr. Lowry, and will be 
published on a loose Sheet for Framing; and also mounted on 
canvas, With rollers, for use in Libraries, Schools, &c. 


The ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of the 
HOLY SEPULCHRE. By Professor WILLIS. Octavo, illus- 


trated by Engravings from Drawings never before published. 
Reprinted from the above Work. 98. 


e Royal Engineers in Syria. 


ILL’'S PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Second Edition, revised, two volumes octavo, 
308. 
: N the INFLUENCE 
MATTERS of OPINION. 


of 
By G. C. 


AUTHORITY i 
LEWIS, Esq. MP. 


| Octavo, 10s, 6d, 





\ 7 ALES: the Language, Social Condition, Moral 
Character, and Religious Opinions of the People considered 
in their relation to EDUCATION. Bysir THOMAS PHILLIPS, 


Octavo, Lia, A 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


ELIZA COOK'S JOURNAL, 
( N SATURDAY, MAY the 5th, 1849, will be 


Published, the First eer of ELIZA COOK’S JOURNAL, 

a Weekly Periodical, price Three Halfpence, containing Literary 
Matter of Information and Amusement. : 

The aim of this Journal will be to instruct and to please—its 
Principles, the advancement of Social Happiness and Mental In- 
telligence, Essays and Arguments adapted to general interests 
and improvements—Keviews of New Works—Biographical Notes 

Occasional Articles of Practical Import—The Fireside Story 
The Voice of Song breathing in homely Love and Sympathy, and 
a frequent page for our young friends, will form the various fea- 
tures of the projected serial, which will be dedicated to all who 
possess the spirit of progression and love of their kind. 

Published by J. O. Clarke, No. 3, Raquet-court, Fleet-street, 
where all communications for the — ~ oes and Advertisements 
for the Monthly Parts, may be forwai 
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TPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW,No.CLXVIII. | 


is JUST PUBLISHED. 
Contents, 
. POPULAR SCIENCE. 
II. DOG-BREAKING AND STABLE ECONOMY. 
ILI. THE SKERRYVORE LIGHTHOUSE. 
IV. CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
V. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 
VI. CURZON’S MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. 
VII. REVOLUTIONIZED ITALY. 
VIIL MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Ready in a few days, price 108. 6d. P 

TTHE ART of ETCHING on COPPER. By 
ALFRED ASHLEY. Illustrated with Fourteen Etchings 

by the Author. Elegantly bound in a Cover designed by Owen 


ONES. 

Much attention having been attracted to Etching, by the recent 
case Prince ALBERT ¥. STRANGE, the Author deems the present a 
favourable opportunity for the introduction of the above Work, 
feeling assured, that so high an example of taste for the Art,as that 
set by Her Majesty and Her Koyal Consort, will cause many to 
seek for information concerning the process: this the author has 
attempted, and, by avoiding technicalit nd laying down certain 
rules, hopes to render this beautiful Art clear and familiar to all 
desirous of engaging in it. 

London: J. & D. A. Darling, Bishopsgate-street. 


BETTS’S TRAVELLIHG MAPS — 


Of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, with the Rail- 
roads carefully down to the prescnt time (those in operation 
being clearly distinguished from those in p so the Turn- 
pike and priucipal Cross Roads, ¢ & ec, 2 feet 6 by 
2feet1. Price on cloth in case for the pocket, 5s. a. 


THE LONDON MODERN ATLAS 


containing TWENTY-FIVE large size Maps, full Coloured. Price, 
strongly half-bound, 12s, 6d. 

London : John Betts, 115, Strand, (nearly opposite Exeter Hall); 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co. Dublin: A. Todd, 4, Kildare-pl. 


Gratis (by poft 4 Stamps). 
Williams gG- Rorgate’s 
Catalogue af German GBaok#s, 
MX neu Edition. 

44 Wenrietta- Street, Covent: Garden. 
Landon. 


“Next week, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 78. 6d. Plates, or free by post, 
D®* LEAVES FROM YOUNG EGYPT. 
By an EX-POLITICAL. : 

Being a Glance at Sindh before its Occupation by Sir Charles 








Napier. 
James Madden, $, Leadenhall-stre et. ; 7” 
? In feap. 8vo. cloth lettered, 1. 6d. . 
‘OMNOLISM and PSYCHEISM ; otherwise 
Vital Magnetism, or Mesmerism ; considered Physiologically 
and Philosophically: being TWO LECTURES (with additions) 
delivered in the Temperance Hall, Bolton, i.nder the auspices of 
the * Bolton Mechanics’ Institution,” with sn App :-ndix, contain- 
ing 9 Narrative of Mesmeric and Psychical E> per.ence, and some 
cases of remarkable cures. By J. W. HADDUCK, Surgeon, &c 
Hodson : Clifford’s Inn-passage, Fleet-street. 
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“ This work is deserving of praise both as regards the com posi- 
tion and the drawing of the cha gicrs, which are not from the 
realms of fiction, but from real life.”— Morning Herald. 

“ The Author's manner is manly, the interest is well sustained, 
and the whole impressive.” las, 

_ “ It is finely written, pe ses great originality of character and 
is full of incident, vigour and enthusiasm. Imaginative, and 
yet actually true both to fact and nature.”"—Chronicle. 

oe Saunders & Utley, Publishers, Conduit street. 
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[THE 


Containing a Review of the Year. an Obituary, Biographical 
Sketches of Eminent Persons, an Official Register, and Noies on 
the Kemarkable Occurrences of the Year, selected and condensed 
from the Chronicles of the day, and arranged for ready reference. 
“'The great merit of this work is its utility for reference. It 
contains a very large and well assorted mass of information, and 
by means of a copious Index reference to any subject is made easy.” 
Morning Hera 
Pubtished for the Compiler, by 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 





THE ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN. 
ew and Cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4a. 


ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN;; or, a 


N 
(THE 
Practical Manual for Young Ladics on their Entrance into 

By a LADY. c 
wy This work is intended chiefly for young ladies of the upper 
classes of English Society. The object of the writer is, by the ex- 


Society. 


perience of a life passed in these circles which constitute what is 
called * the world,” to supply those who are entering into a new 
and busy sphere some of the practical benefits of observation 
and reflection ; to propound the elements of that species of know- 
ledge, which, contrary to other sciences, is usually acquired by 
bluuders and errcrs, 


THE ENGLISH MATRON. 
. A New and Cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4a. 
T HE ENGLISH MATRON; or, a Practical 
Manual for Young Wives. By a LADY. 
*x* In her former work, intended for the preparation of Young 
Ladies for Society, the author enforced in the most strenuous 
manner the imperative necessity of cultivating the mind and of 
forming the habits, The present volume is calcula‘ to show in 
what way the previous efforts are likely tofbear upon the happiness 
of amarriedlife 
London William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Chearside, 
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London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
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Notes, 
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ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC 
POULTRY, 
THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 


By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A, 


Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 
THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE:— 


Domestic Fowl in general, 

The Guinea Fow], 

The Spanish Fowl, 

The Speckled Dorkings, 

The Cochin-China Fowl, 

The Malay Fowl, 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl, 

The Game Fowl, 

The Golden and Silver Hamburgh 

Fowls, 

The Cuckoo Fowl, 

The Mute Swan, 
** Contains a good deal of useful information, pleasantly presented, interspersed with picturesque sketches, and varied 
disquisitions of the naturalist.”—Spectator. 
‘* Full of amusement and instruction for the lover of nature.”—Railway Chronicle. 
‘* By far the best work on Poultry that has ever been published. It is delightfully written, and full of practical know 
ledge. The author has, for some time, been a close observer of the habits and characteristics of poultry; and he ha 
had the assistance of numerous active frieads in different parts of the country.”—Midland Counties’ Herald. 

** At length the poultry-loving public have obtained a book on which they may depend for full and accurate inform: 
tion on the breeding, rearing, and management of fowls. It is evidently the work of a gentleman, a scholar, and a 
naturalist ; and will, we have no doubt, in future be THE TExT-Boox of all admirers of the feathered tribes domesticated 
by man for the sake of profit or pleasure. An additional guarantee for the excellence of the work is given in the fact, 
that most of the Essays it contains appeared as a series in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette.’” | 

Leeds Intelligencer. 

* The title of this book might lead a person to suppose that it is a mere hand-book to the poultry-yard—an essay 02 
the treatment of fowls. It is something more than this, however; it is a most entertaining book for the general reader, 
evincing great observation of nature, and the working of a most inquiring mind. It reminds us much of *‘ White's Natural 
History of Selbourne,’ and we cannot give it higher praise.”— Weekly Chronicle. . 

‘* We are glad to have the opportunity of drawing attention to a subject much neglected in farming operations, but 
calculated to afford considerable profit if proper attention be given to it, viz., the breeding and rearing of domestic 
poultry. The present state of things in most of our farmyards in this respect is most deplorable, and has induced the 
impression that the management of poultry will never pay. That their mismanagement does not pay, and never will, We 
are quite ready to admit and believe; but a trial in the right direction would soon afford proof that no portion of the 
farming operations of the country would show a clearer gain than a careful reformation of the abuses which prevail is 
this department. In confirmation of these opinions we may refer to Mr. Dixon’s very valuable and useful book, which bd 
published most opportunely for our purpose of again urging upon our friends the importance of this branch of their em 
ployment. The work itself has already been printed in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ and is now given to the public ina 
amended and improved form. Simple as the subject of that work may be supposed to be, we can assure our agricult 
friends that they will find it a most useful and interesting manual. It gives the evidence of practical investigation, 
is totally free from all theoretical notions. It is written from the results of careful and continued observation of the 
habits of domestic animals, and throws light upon their peculiar instincts. If due appreciation be given to Mr. Dixons 
efforts, the present treatise will be henceforth quoted and referred to, not only as a standard book, but the only om 
which, as yet, has appeared to elucidate the important subject of which it treats.”—Old Bell's Messenger. 


The Canada Goose, 

The Egyptian or Cape Goose, 

The Musk Duck, 

The Grey China Goose, 

The White Fronted or Laughing 
Goose, 

The Wigeon, 

The Teal, and its congeners, 

The White China Goose, 

The Tame Duck, 

The Domestic Goose, 


The Bernicle Goose, 

The Brent Goose, 

The Turkey, 

The Pea Fowl, 

The Blue Dun Fowl, 

The Lark-crested Fowl, 
The Poland Fowl, 

Bantam Fowls, 

The Rumpless Fowl, 

The Silky and Negro Fowls, 
The Frizzled or Friesland Fowls 


by 


Published by James Matruews, at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GazBT", 
5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden ; 
And may be ordered of any Bookseller. 
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Comparison between budding 
and grafting. 


London: 5, Upper W: ellington- street, Covent-garden. 


African Lilies 
Agapanthus 
Anemones 
Annuals 
Apples 
Apricot 
Auriculas 


Gooseberries 
Grafting 
Grapes 
Green fly 


Jottage Tenantr 
TH E DAR OF 
By JOSEPH PAXTON, 
already been sold, 

*lums 

rivet 
Heartsease 

tings 


Price 3d., or 58. oo 25 copies for —-eaaaaaaaat amongst 
COTTAG ERS’ C ‘ALEN 
GARDEN OPERATIONS, 

Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Dev onshire, &¢. &e. 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 48,000 have 
INDEX oF THE CONTENTS :— 

Gentianella Planting 

Gili 
Polyanthus 
Potatoes 
Pruning 
*ropagate by cut- 
Pyracantha 
Radishes 


lerbs 
Herbaceous Peren- 
i 

eliotrope 
Hollyhocks 
Honeysuckle 
Horse-radish 
Hyacinths 
— 


Biennials 

Black Fly 

Books, list of, for Cot- 
Khubarb 
‘ Rockets 
Borecole Roses 
Box edgings 
Broccoli 
Brussels Sprouts 








Rue 
Rustic Vases 
ludiaw Cress Sage 

Salvias 

Savoys 

Saxifrage 

Scarlet 
eas 


| Kidney Beans 

| Lavender 

| Lay ering Runner 

C = con 

Californian Annuals | Leptosiphous 

Campanulas 

Carnations 

Carrots 

on ae 

Cele 

Cc hervies 

China Asters 

China Roses 

Chrysantheinums, 
Chinese 

Chives 

Clarkias 

Clemetis 

Collinsias 

Coleworts 


eds 
Sea Daisy or Thrift 
Seakale 
Select Flowers 
Select Vegetables 
and Fruit 
Slugs 
Snow drops 
Soups 
Spinach 
Spruce Fir 
Spur pruning 
| Stews 


ieteiies 
London Pride 
iL chnis, Double 
Marigo 

3 arjoram 
Manures 

| Marvel of Peru 
py anthe- 





Mignonette 
Mint 


| Stocks 
| Strawberries 
| Summer Savory 
| Sweet Williams 
| Thorn Hedges 

| Thyme 

| Tigridia Pavonia 

| Transplanting 

| Tree lifting 
ell 
| Turnip: 
| Vegetable Cookery 
| Venus’s Looking- 


Mushroom 

Mustard 

Narcissus 

Nemophilas 

(Enothera bifrons 

Onions 

Gruen Imperials >wonies 

Cucumbers : 

Cultivation of Flow- 
ers in Windows 

Currants 

Dahlias 

Daisies 

Dog’s-tooth Violets 

Exhibitions, _pre- 
paring articles for 

Ferns, as protection 

Pruit 

F ruit Cookery 

Fuchsias 


Pea-haulm 
ears 

eas 
Pelargoniums 
erennials } 
ersian Iris 


Verbenas 
Vines 
Virginian Stocks 
Wallfiowers 
Willows 
Zinnias 
Illustrated with several Woodcuts. 

Published at the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Ga- 
zette’ Office, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London, 
at the rate of 3d. each copy , or 5s, for 25 for distribution amon, 
Cottage Tenantry ; delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-o' 
Order being sent to the Publisher, James Matthews, at the Ottice, 
and made payable at the Post- -oftice, 180, Strand, London, 
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a en 7 publishe shed. post 8vo. cloth, lus. 6d. 

THE UNDERCLIFF, Isle of Wight: 
Climate, ae ent Natural Productions, 

GE A. MARTIN, 


stent #773 Churchill, Princes-atreet, Soho. 


CONSUMPTION AND ong 
Just published, with Plates, Svo. cloth, " 
N HEALTHY and DISEASED “STRU C- 
TURE, and the true ——— of gga for the Cure 
iseas ) Mi Analysis. 
Of Disease: WILLIAM ADDISON, MD. F.RS. 





Loudon : John Churebill, Princes-street, Soho. 
Just published, 3rd Edition, feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
EALTHY SKIN: a Treatise on the Manage- 
ment of — Skin and Hair, i a relation to Health. 
y ERASMUS WIL P.R.S. 
London: John Chu renill, Prinese. aera S Soho. 





Jus publ ished, 8vo. clot 
N ULCERS “of the LOW ER “EXTREMI Tt: 
their Causes and Treatment. 
By GEORGE CRITCHETT, F.R.C.S., Retina Benge to 
the London Hospital, 
London: John Churchill, Princes- street, Soho. 


This day is published, price 2 « e 
THE ART of MODELLIN ics WAXEN 
FLOWERS, FRUIT, &. By G. W. FRANCIS, F.L.S 

This work contains every information connected with ‘this 
delightful art, and is _——s* with numerous Wood Engravings 
of Moulds, Patterns, Flowers, & 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court ; and all Book- 
sellers. 

This day, by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 78. 6d. cloth lettered, 
HISTORY of GREECE. 2nd Edition, re- 
written, and enlarged to 630 pages; embracing the Re- 
searches of Thirlwall, Grote, Mitford, Clinton, Wachsmuth, &c. ; 
with Classical Illustrations, Indices, and Glossary. 
y THOMAS SWINBUR .kK. M.A, 
aie Master in King’s c a. London. 
Carr’s Manual of Classical Mythology; or, A 
Companion to the Greek and Latin Poets. 6a. 6d. 
Carr’s Pronunciation of Classical and Scripture 
Proper Names, established by Authorities. 5s. 
Carr’s Dictionary of Latin Homonyms; with their 
Meanings, Qe. Derivations, &c. 38. 








cap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
HRIST os “the MOUNT: a Practical Exposi- 
/ tion of the 5th, 6th, i 7th Chapters of the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew. By the Rev. JAMES GARDNER, A.M. M.D. 
Edinburgh : Bell & Bradfute. 
Hamilton, ‘Adams & Co. ; and Nisbet & Co. 


w ready, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. c 7 
SEQUEL “to the FRENCH INSTRUCT OR. 
By aie. dn SSET, 
Teacher of Lang: mham. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Rowe & Norman. 


hortl y will be published, in 1 vol. THE 
AILWAYS of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
STATISTICALLY CONSIDERED: in relation to their 
Extent, € _ Amalgamations, Debentures, Financial Position, 
Acts of Parliament by which regulated, Creation and Appropriation 
of Shares, Calls, Dividends, and various other minor particulars, 
concisely arranged from solely authentic Documents; together 
with the Railway Accounts rendered upon a uniform plan. 
HARRY SCRIVENOR, 
Secretary to the Liverpool Stock Exchange, and Author of 
* A History of the Iron Trade 
__ London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill, 
GEO- 


N “AN INTRODU CTION to MODERN 
GRAPHY, familiarized by a Set of Skeleton Maps and 
References, amply extended by a descriptions, and confirmed 
by numerous Examination Questons. 
By WM. CLAVEY. 
Third Edition, revised to the e present tir time. — 


This rt - Ly with fine Povtwais, ae me Author. og Steel 
5 Engravings on Wood, , cloth, 1 
r ‘HE. “DOMES 1c PRACTIC E ‘of HY DRO- 
PATHY. By Dr. E. JOHNSON. Containing a Description 
and the Appropriate Treatment of nearly One Hundred of the 
most common Diseases, acute and chronic; their nature, causes, 
and symptoms; minute instructions and cautions for enabling 
persons to prosecute the treatment with safety and efficacy at their 
own houses; and a Form e re to enable patients to state 
their cases with | accuracy and precision. 
London: Simpkin, Me hatt & Co.; Ipswich: J. M. Burton; 
and L by order of all Booksellers. 
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Just ne nee 21. 2s. on india paper, rome oa beautiful En- 


yings, in oblong folio, representi 
“THE D DIFFEREN’ STAGES “OF LIFE, 
i THE OCCUPATIONS Ae. TROUBLES OF 
MAN FROM as NATIVITY TO DEATE 
Designed by BENDEMAN 4 
The idea is the following :—From an original :tate of innocence, 
represented by life in the earthly Paradise, the human soul goes 
through the temporal state, leading from knowledge of sin, a troubled 
life, and progressing towards her redemption and glorification through 
Christ ; which is represented in the last Plate by the Heavenly 


jee 

Plate I. Paraprse. Creation of Adam and Eve; Fall of Man; 
Casting out of Paradise ; Curse—“ In the sweat of thy face shalt 
whee _ bread. 

te II. Nativrry; First CaripHoop. 
Plate III. Apvancep CuipHoop, 
e lv. Yours. Love ; a Wedding. 
. Manunoop. Agriculture. 

Plates VI. and VII. On the left side, Robbery and Violent Acts 
committed on Shepherds. On the right-hand side, Judgment and 
Punishment of the Robbers. 

late V Wispom. 

Plate IX. Braveny. On the left, a King going into Battle, 
On the right, a by Hostile Nations. 
Plates X and XI. Tewrerance The ¢ hurch,—Sacrament. 

Plate XII. Ants. Mining. Metallu 

Plate XIIf. Traps. Commerce with "poreign Nations; Trade 
in Goods and Slaves. 

Plate X Physics, Astronomy, Astrology. 

Last Years of Life; Knight in Peniten- 
‘and Resurrection. 
An Angel introduces a Pilgrim. In 


Screncrs. 

Plate XV. OUxp Ac 
tials ; Me Deat 
Plate XVI. Parapist 


t|C \OLBU RN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 

The APKIL NUMBER of this popular and jong-established 
Magazine is now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers and at 
all the Railway Stations,—c we a great variety of interesting 
articles by distinguished write 

x*x Bills and Ady extisoments for the MAY NUMBER received 
till the 25th. 


Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


NOTICE. 


M® LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARON ET. | 
a AGE FOR 1849, 
Cocrested throughout from the personal communications of the 





A peiity. under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty and Prince | 


Albert 
IS NOW READY. 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit- street. 


QOWERBY'S ENGLISH BOTANY. —Re-issue 


in Monthly Partsat 32. 6d. 

Mrs. Sowerby begs to state that Part 22, completing the 2nd | 
Volume, will be ready on the lst of May; price of the Volume, 
11, 198. 6d., cloth boards. Cases for binding the Parts, 1s, each, may 
be had through all Booksellers. 


A few Copies of the Work may be had. Vols. 1 to 7, 141 72, | 


Vols, 8 to 12, 132., cloth boards. 
3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 





ai In small post 8vo. price 
R EVELATIONS of LIFE, and othes POEMS. 
v By JOHN EDMUND REA 
Author of * Catiline, ‘Tale? 5 
“The principal iste has the merit of ‘ty elevated purpose 
thoughtfully expande d, earnestly enforced, and illustrated by great 
power and beauty.”— Atheneum, 

“There is more sustained thought, more placid strength in the 
‘Revelations of Life’ than in the author's antecedent works, which 
have made his name familiar with the public.”— Atlas. 

“ It abounds with deep thoughts, and noblest passages. drawn 
from the human heart, as also from the contemplation of Nature.” 

iterary Gazette, 
London : John Ww. Parker, West Strand. 


LIBRARY, 


Students, Artists and 


ARLEY'S SCIENTIF Ic 
for the Use of Schools, Private 
Mechanics. 


It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex at public and private 
schools ; to persons whose education has been neglected, or whose 
attention has not been directed in early life to such studies; and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The prince iples of the various Sciences are rendered 

as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- 
sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the 
mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 


1, A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and sufficient for a right unde rstanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. ‘By George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s.6¢. cloth. 


2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered prac tically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s, 6d. cloth. 


3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d, 


4. ASystem of Popular Trigonometry,both Plane 
and Spherical, with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. Third Edition, on the Ist 
of May. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


5. Familiar Astronomy. 


Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 


THE CONVERSATIONS of LITTLE 
HERBERT and his MOTHER on ZOOLOGY; or, The 
CLASS MAMMALIA, 


By EMILY ELIZABETH WILLEMENT, 
Authoress of * The Catechism of Familiar Things.’ 


“ Miss Willement has amply proved her ability as a practical 
educational writer, by the admirable ‘Catechism of Familiar 
Things,’ which has already become a text-book in schools. She is 
peculiarly happy in conveying a clear comprehension of her subject 
to the most youthful mind, in concise and simple descriptions. 
This is just the book that should be put into the hands of children. 
It will lead them at once to a love for the most attractive branch of 
human knowledge. There is a fine poetic feeling and beautiful 
moral tone which will render Miss Willement’s charming little 
book attractive to children of a larger growth than those for whom 
it is professedly written. We most cordially recommend it to the 
notice of parents and teachers ; and while on the subject, we cannot 
refrain from quoting the following brief but sensible remarks :— 

* I have observed that nothing pleases children so well as novelty 
in their books of study. In reading for exercise, it is a great 
encouragement where the matter is entertaining,— something 
they can illustrate for themselves, and apply tothe habits of every- 
day life, related in a style as nearly resembling that of conversa- 
tion as is compatible with the rules of grammar and purity of 
diction. On this plan, then, have I written the little work now 
presented. I have not thought it needful either to measure the 
words into those of short and easy syllables, or seek the easiest 
terms in treating of the different subjects: considering that as 
children must, at one time or another, learn both to pronounce 
and understand them, the sooner they are familiar with them the 
better they will succeed in both.’”— Hood's Magazine for October. 

“This is one of those books which ought to be in every infant 
studio. Simple and correct,—qualities of essential importance. 
Illustration here again has done good service. In fact, this kind 
of, book would be useless without it.”— Weekly Times, Oct, 15, 

* This is a very delightful little book for young persons. .The 
language is usually simple. but correct and expressive: and occa- 
sionally the use of ditticult words and technical terms is resorted 
to. for the purpose of exciting the emulation and curiosity of the 
child. Expl vnations of such terms are given at the end of each 

* Conversation.” The work is illustrated by some well-engraved 





. RNOLD'S PRACTICAL I TRODUGT 
rin GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. The ! 
oO! is Work, with numerous Improvem: 
a ara. A — yyy saly to veut, ca 
jon, tot " 
prev by on, and a Key to the Author's First Creek Book 
ne PiRivingtons, St. Paul’ 8 Churchyard, and W 


_£ aul s VaUrcny aterlooplace 
~~ BP, NIXON’S LECTURES ON THE Cat 
FOURTH EDITIO)D ROHN, 
In 8vo. price 1*s. the 4th ed 
ECTURES, HISTORICAL, 
4 and 3 * aoe TICAL, on the CATEC 
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Rivingtons, St. P aul’ 8 C havchvard, ona Waterloo-place 


MR. J. D. HARDING'S NEW WORK ON DRa’ 
Just published, in 6 Parts, price 21s. ; or bound in cloth 
ESSONS ON ART. Arranged Progressin 
4 and consisting of 140 separate ane j t > re 
ter wens Tncieaeene. ke D. HARDI x Niinet Lessons, with 
he object of this work is to supply, mor 
of schools, a Series of Progressive me iy 





Wing, 


not only to facilitate the acquisition of a right Practice of 
to make the pupil acquainted with the princi wt at, 
depends. —o whiet 


. D. Bogue, Fleet-street. 
MR. A. B. REACH’S NEW WORK, 
Just ready. with 12 Plates by G. Cruikshank, + Price 72, cloth, 
LEMENT LORIMER ; or, the Book with 
Iron Clasps: a > By GUS B. : 
si D. Bogue, Fleet: -street. BRACE. 


PRINCE ADALBERT'S TRAVELS, 
In a few days, with Maps and Illustrations, 


TRAVELS of PRINCE ADALBERT, 
PRUSSIA, in the SOUTH of EUROPE i 

including a V oxene x ) the Amazon poe’ " 

face by ALEXA) NDE 

ROBE RT H. 5¢ HOMBUR 


5 ogue, 


A Al ha PRE 
~* LIFE ASSUR ANCE SOCIETY, 
street, London. Instituted 1523. 
NOTICE 15 TERE BY GIVEN, that the DIV IDENDS fe! 
the year 1848, upon the Capital Stock of the Society, are now 
able daily (Tuesdays oe pted), between the — of 10 and Had 
_ April 13, 1849, WILLIAM SAMUEL DOW VES, Actuary 


Lox DON Ssor 








LIFE SSOCIATIOX 
OFFICE, 81, KING WILLIAM-STREET, 
Instituted 1806. 
President—Sir CLAUDIUS STEPHEN ty big Bart, 
Vice-President—CHARLES FRAN 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE eee case 
NOTICE is hereby given, that the Premiums falling due Ist July 
next, of those Members who have been assured seven or moreentiy 
years, will be reduced this year 67 per cent., leaving less than ap! 
third’ of the original premium to be paid. 
Thus, for an assurance of 1,0002. at the age of thirty, the origing 
— payable for seven years being 20/. 12s, 6d., the premign 
or this year will be reduced to 9. 15s. ¢d. 


EDWARD DOCKER, & 


x r . . . . 
(THE CITY OF GLASGOW LIFE ASsst. 

RANCE COMPANY.—The TENTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of this Company was held in t 
Chief Office, at Glasgcw, on the 27th of March, in terme of ther 
Act of Parliament. 

A most satisfactory Report of the business transacted during the 
past year, to 20th January last, was read, showing that the sum! 
continued steadily to increase, the amount of new assurans 
during the year having been fully one-third more than in the pe 
ceding 12months, while the claims were greatly under theareng! 
expectation of mortality provided for—results so different frum 
what might have been anticipated, considering the general depre 
sion of trade and commerce, and the prevalence of the chon 
Ronahous the country. 

he Revort recommended, with a view still farther to enhanw’ 
the benefit of yg investigation and declaration of bonus, 
give the assured the option of having the amount of each succes 
sively declared annual bonus added to their respective policia) 
payable at death, or receiving at once in cash the presentvalz 
thereof. 

The Report also announced the adoption of a former resolutia 
of the Board, by which policy holders are relieved from the pe 
sibility of losin 1g their surrender value through ignorance of md 
having attached thereto, notice being in every case sent to th 
par’ ty, a and the time for demanding such value extended to thm 
mont. 

The Report was unanimously adopted by the Meeting, ands 
bonus of one and a half per cent. on the sum assured for 
ending 20th January last, was declared on all policies of thepr 
ticipating class. 

HUGH BREMNER, Secretary to the London Board 

_120,F Pall) Mall, April 7, 1849. 

NITED KINGDOM LIF E ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; % 
George-street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow; 40 
lege-green, Dublin. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1994, afford 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in t 
great success which has attended it a its commencement, is 
annual income being upwards of 94,00¢ 

In 1841 the any added a ae ‘of 22. per cent. per anna: 
on the sum ont all Policies of the Participating Class fa 
the time they were effected to the 31st of December, 1840; 
that date tothe 3ist of December, 1847, 24 per cent. per annum ¥a 
added at the General Meeting on the 6th of July, 1848. The 
thus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist of Decemie, 
1847, is as follows :— 





|Sum added |Sum added Sum 
Time Assured. | % to Policy | to Policy | 
nil 


Sum } 
Assured. Si. | in 15:8. 
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the moo hel Christ, with Mary and John the Baptist. Un the left | woodcuts; and we think it formsa desirable addition to the school 2 years 
St. Peter, James, John. Paul, Mary Magdalen, — _— library.”— Norfolk Chronicle, Nov —— — 
On the right, Adam, Eve, Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Jaco ache: The Premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate 
wt ; > The usual allowance to Beheools, only one-half need be paid for the first five years, where thelr} OF 
This will be found one of the most interesting and instructive surance is for Life. o entrance money or charge ex . 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; J. B. Harvey, Colchester; 
Priest, Norwich ; Menzies, Edinburgh ; Cumming & Ferguson 
Dublin. May be ordered of any Bookseller. 





works qree prewaene and is admirably adapted for presents. 


policy stamp. Every information will be nvorded on age | 
Published by Hering & Remington, 137, Regent-street, London. 
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GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE ASSUR- 
E COMPA Established 1837.—No, 62, King William- 
ANCES a eal One Million. 

DEPARTMENT :— Houses, Furniture, Stock-in- 
fig Duran Shipping in Docks, and Risks of all 
Trade, insured at moderate rates. 
descriptions ye DEPARTMENT : — All business relating to Life 

Ix THE MiMerred Annuities and Family Endowments trans- 
-o most t liberal terms. 
o f 1,001, and under advanced on personal security and 
Lass tof a Life Policy. THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 
the deposit 0 


nee \g C ‘a ‘a 
FICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
j ae King ¥ William-~ -street, City. Established 1838, 
amin Hawes, Esq. ; Charles Baldwin, Esq. ; 
irecto tventie or ety Prospectus Almanack 
)licit attention to eir new pectu n 
. te in which the peculiar advantages offered by 
eee aoe y to assurers are fully explained. 
pele Y taken out for the whole term of life, one-third of the 
Monee m may remain unpaid till death, or one-half may remain 
it for five years. 3xtended permission to travel or reside 
ser ast 4, and a new scale of extra premiums for foreign 


nara pained 80 per cent. out of the profits are appropriated to 
entitled to share therein. ; 
ces are made to assurers on assignable property or income, 

me the guarantee of most undoubted personal sureties. 

- WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


py - ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
NCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
assURA Blackfriars, London. 
L £500,000, 
ag eae —- 
Butterworth Bayley, Esq. irman, 
Win dohn Faller, Esq. D uty Chairman, 
Edward Lee, Esq. 
Cc ~ Bree Ouseley. 
Major Turner. 
Joshua Walker, Esq. 


BONUS. 
t. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on the 
pustvcale in 1835 The next valuation will be in January, 1852, 


Annual Premiums with Profits. 
‘Age 20 Tge20 | Age 25., Age 30. Age 25.| Age 40.| Age 45.) Age 50.) Age 55, 





LR, Chathes roc 


rroughs, Esq 
lees Barone c hicheste r, Esq. 
B. Henderson, Esq. 
¢.H. Latouche, Esq. 


rey ee eae ee ee eee d. 
fn gi2 31.2 97 216213 Sol sie2laioe!s 7 6 


“Tunuities of all kinds, as well as Endowments for Children, are 
the Society. 
The sd commission allowed to Solicitors and others. 
INDI! 


also grants Policies to parties proceeding to or re- 
seeintie, at low ver rates than any other Uffice ; also Deferred 
Tr and Endowments, eceuresety and economically framed 
meet the periods of service, and add to the retiring pensions of 
pecinl and Military Officers of India. 
Tables. &c. to be had at the Society's Office in London, or at the 
Office in Calcutta. OHN CAZENOV E, Secretary. 





BONUS. 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Chief Office—44, Moorgate-street, London. 


GtAe 


Richard Bealey, E 
Thomas Farmer, Ei 
James Heald, Esq. M. x ~~ ckport. 
John Robinson Kay, E Bury. 
Poke rick Mildred, Some tN icholas-lane. 
William Skinner, —s a on-Tees. 
Direct 
Chairman—Charles Harwood, ey r. S.A. Judge of the County 
Court of Kent, and Recorder of Shrewsbury. 
-John Josiah Buttress, Esq. 
William H. Smith, Esq. 
William Tress, Esq. 
George F. Urling, Esq. 
John Vanner, Esq. 
John Wi ie a 
William F. Pocock, 7 


John Wood, Esq. 
William Merry, Esq. . 
Medical Officers. 
Physiciax—Dr. Ratcliffe. 
Surgeons—Johu M. Camplin, i F.L.8.; 8. 


R. Matthews, Es: 
Solicitor — he 


Deputy Chairman 
William Betts, + 


Griffith, Esq. 


Harwood, Esq. 
to Esq. 


DECLARATION OF BONUS. 

The valuation of the Assets and Liabilities of the Society has 
been made to the 3lst December, 1848, and _ the results submitted 
to Professor De Mor, an, F.R.A.8., Peter Hardy, Esq. F.R.S., and 
Jeakin Jones, Esq. F.1.A., who certify that the Society's business 
has been of a most satisfactory character ; and that the very liberal 
Bonus averaging upwards of 60 per cent. on the Premiums paid 
(about 2 per cent. per annum on the sum assured), is perfectly safe 

tothe permanent interests of the Society. 

The class of persons who have availed themselves of the advan- 
tages of this Society (being principally members of religious com- 
munities, and consequent: x of moral and careful habits), has given 
w theexpericuce of the Star a marked superiority, as will 
from an Seesaniion of the following specimen of Bonus 
dedared at th the first  Quinquennial Meeting, held March, 1849. 





‘Ame unt now 
added’ to the payable at the 
| Death of the 

oun. | Assured. 


| £1076 8 
} 1085 7 
1098 0 
1122 18 
1169 1 


Sum 


Am 
Assured. ay to the 





£1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


£106 9 2| £76 8 2 
139 15 10 8 7 

| 188 10 10 9 0 0 
283 19 12218 9 | 
43826 16917 | 





The next valuation for the pur of apportioning profits will 

temade on the 3st day of D: Dona ber 1853, ia . 

‘ business done up to the an date, and all par- 
osals, Prospectuses, and any other 


The Directors of the Star Fire Ensuqanes Company continue to 
Mut Policies inst ane or ah fire on Baiidines, er- 
ctandise, Furniture, and §' in ade on terms highly advan- 
tetous to the public. E. HILLMAN, Secretary. 


JOHN } MORTLOCK'’S China and Glass Baines 
isearried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The 
extensive, a and contain an ample assortment of The he best 
goods, at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 
Service for twelv purchased for four guineas. — 





e may 


%, Outprd-street, near Hyde Park. 





IELEFELD’S PAPIER MACHE—} 


the superiority of which, for Architectural Decorations, is 
proved by the fact of its extensive plication in this and other 
countries. A 4to. volume is published, price 11, with a Tariff, con- 
taining upwards of 1,000 Designs, most of them “executed for works 
designed by eminent Larchitects. 
Patronized by the Hon. Consenigptenens of Her Majesty’s Woods 


“This is unquestionably a 2 mos valuable invention.” 
iterary Gazette, 
The Works, 1! 


5, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
ONDON-MADE WATCHES, with the Patent | 
4 detached Lever Escapement and Jewelled. —In silver cases 
44 guineas ; in gold cases, 10 guineas each. The information that | 
every customer should obtain previous to the purchase of a Watch 
will be a in the Pamphlet published by T. COX SAVORY 
& CO., Watchmakers, 47, Cornhill, London, which will be for- | 
warded oan on application. 
ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct jsopeint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and the Em- 
ror of Russia, most sepontelly solicits from the public an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and aeourass going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal ‘Exchange (Chk Tower Area). 





IMPROVED CRAYON PAPER. 

a) WOLFF & SON beg to inform ARTISTS, 
4 TEACHERS, &c., that r He IMPROVED CRAYON 
PAPER is better adapted for Crayon Drawing than any other, in 
consequence of the peculiar surface, which has a fine nap similar 
= cloth, that renders it capable of taking a large portion of the 
rayon. 
full force with about one-half the labour required for the ordinary 
papers. It is also very superior for Water Colours, and is very 
superior for Lead Pencil ween ead wherein touches of white or 

any other colour can be intermixed. 

*x* This Paper is peculiarly adapted for the Creta Levis; the 
drawings are quite equal to Water Colours ; and it will be founda 
desideratum in sketching with the Creta Levis, as the same 
sketches may be finished in Water Colour at any future time. 

Specimens may be seen at Messrs. Smith & Co., Marylebone- 
street, Piccadilly; Sherborne & Co. 321, Oxford-street ; Houghton, 
Poultry ; ; and all Artists’ Colourmen ; ‘and at E. Wolff & Son, 23, 
Church- street, Spitalfields 8. 
| ICHARD A. C. LOADER’S CABINET 

FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 
24, Pavement, Finsbury, begs most respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of Families and the Public to the following articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned materials :- 


Sweep-back mahogany chairs, with loose seats, in best 
satin-hair seating 14 
Ditto ditto with ~— seats . ove 10 
Mahogany couches to match, from.......... uw ee 
Solid mahogany loo tables. polish ed. 1 
itto rosewood drawi mon room n chairs, stuffed, and cov ered 
in damask . ( 
Couches to match, from x 
. < -d chests of ea polished, from . 
Jit xtra 5 
Japanned chests of oon ers, from . 
Dressing glasses,from . 
Chimney glasses, best plate, from 


24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY.—R. A. C. LOADER. 
_*x* Particular attention is called to the Address, 


H EAL & SON'S LIST of BEDDING, con. con- 


taining a full description of Weigh 
which Purchasers are enabled to judge the articles best suited to 
make a good Set of Bedding, sent free by Post,on application to 
their waskery, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham-court-read, 


Londo Benched oro 
TOOTH- 


MRrcs 


ETCALFE’S ALKALINE 
produced : it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 


finest enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces that’ Leautiful white appearance so much to be desired ; 
and its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the breath. 
M. & Co., from the many years they have been celebrated as Tooth- 
prem Makers, have had o; _———— (that occur to few) of test- 

the relative merits o 
be ore the public. 
ceipt from which the above powder is 
recommend its universal adoption. — Wholesale and retail at 
Metcalfe, Bingley & Co.’s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Albert, 
2s. per box. Caution. The genuine pote will have the Royal 
ies combined with those of H. R. 
of the box, and the signature and address ot the firm, thus, 
“ Metcalfe, Bingley & Co., 130 B, Oxford-street.” 


NXOCOA is a nut, which, besides farinaceous sub- 
/ stance, contains ‘a bland il. The oil in this put has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 








rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is | 


become a most valuable article of diet ; more partioulariy if, by 
mechanical or other means, the farinaceous substance can be so 
perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent the 
other from soparesag. Such an union is presented in the Cocoa 
repared by JAMES EPPs, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great 
Russell: street, Bloomsbury, London ; and thus, while the delight- 
ful flavour, in part dependent on the oil, is se. the whole 
preparation wiil agree with the most delicate stomach. 


TO LADIES, INVALIDS, and SEA VOYA- 
GERS.—Nausea and sickness at the stomach, during preg- 
nancy, at sea, orunder — 2 other circum: nstances, with all their accom- 
panying d forts, such as nervous- 
ness, biliousness, hasdache, a acidity, liver complaint, 
distention, flatulency, debility, depression of spirits, &c. effectual. ally 
revented or removed by DU BARRY’S VALENTA ARA- 


ICA FOOD. 

In canisters of 14lb. at a. ee nt at lla; 101b. at 228.; super- 
4b, 228., b. 338., suitably packed for all 
.” and 10ib. — 7! forwarded by DU BARRY 
& Co.,on receipt of Post-office or Bankers’ orders, jt free) 
to any town or railroad station connected by rail with London, 
and to any port in a or Ireland connected with London 
by steam or sailing vessels. Shipments abroad attended to.— 
DU BARRY & Co., 75, New Bond-street, London. 


REVENTION of COUGHS and COLDS.— 
Persons liable to attacks of Coughs and Colds =m eptinsly 
ape them by the cosssienal use of that celebrated re: y, Dr. 
OCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, which have a coy ‘Taste 
cs never fail to give instant and permanent om from all 
irritation pth Sag Upwards of 300 cures of Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Coughs, &c., have been performed by this medicine (and 
paltished Sx the last 12 months. Sold at 1s. 1id., 2e. 9d., and 
lls, by all medicine venders, Agents—Da silva & Go, 1, 
°F le Teet-street, London. 











box. 


Although possessing a fine surface, it will bring out the | 


ts, Sizes, and Prices, by | 


POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been | 


powders that have been brought | ¢ 
They = coud Aatoeres in_ procuring the re- | 
repared, and confidently | 


H. Prince Albert, on the lid | 


YJATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — Exxineton 
& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 
warn the public that the fact of Goods Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no security for their quatity whatever. All 
goods made and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. below a 
crown, and such only they warraut. 


~~ Regent-street, 
45, Moorgate street, 
Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 


) 7 
| MFC 2CHI, No. 4, LEADENHALL-STREET, 
London, with his accustomed spirit, is determined that no 
| one in the trade shal] excel him either in novelty, variety, quality, 
or price. His principle is to warrant every article, and to exc —" 
| or return the money for any found in the least defective. Many 
his articles are manufactured on the Premises, and most of ‘his 
tterns are Ne id, himself. Owing to the increase of novel- 
| ties in Papier Maché ecut has devoted additional Show Rooms 
to these Manufactures, which the public are always welcome to 
inspect. His Cutlery, Strops, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing- 
cases, Writing-desks, Work-boxes, and every article for the Toilet 
and Work-table, as well as for presents or for amusement, form a 
tout ensemble rarely to = met with. Mecu: keeps working cutlers 
on the premises, so that every description of cutlery may be ground 
| and repaired daily. Table Cutlery, Razors, Strops, &c. for Shipping. 
Bagatelle Tables for public rooms. 
FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
r 
af OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 
/ The extraordinary feng. and happy amalgamation of its 
PURELY EXOTIC MATERIALS, e rendered it justly renowned 
throughout the world for its y 2% - virtues in nourishing, 
vreserving, and beautifying the Human Hair. It insinuates its 
alsamic properties into the pores of the hcad, nourishes the Hair 
in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, cleanses it from Scurf 
| and Dandriff, sustains it in maturity, and continues its possession 
of healthy vigour, silky softness, and juxurious redundancy, to the 
latest period of human life. Its operation in cases of baldness is 
peculiarly active ; so that, in numerous instances wherein other 
remedies have been tried in vain, ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
OLL has a the ornaments of art, by reinstating, in full 
| plenitude, the permanent gifts and graces of nature. ‘In the 
growth of Wuiskers, Evesrows, and Mustacuios, it is also 
unfailing in its stimulative operation. For Children it is especially 
recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, 
and rendering the use of the fine-comb unnecessary. The patronage 
of Royalty Girenghent Europe, and the high esteem in which this 
Oil is universally held, together with numerous Testimonials con- 
stantly received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of 
its merits.—Price 3s. 6d. and 78. ; or Family Bottles (equal to feur 
small) at 10s. éd.; and coal that size, 218, 
CA 


} London, 








On the wrapper of each bottle of thes ROWLANDS’ 
genuine article are tee words, in two lines,{ MACASSAK OIL. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton garden, London ; 

and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


7 > TF , - 
PERITIVE FOUNTAIN.—W. Ping, 352, 
STRAND, ten years vender of Dr. Scott's Instruments. 
No obstruction of the Bowels can resist the gentle force of pene- 
trating water injected without sensation by this perfect Instru- 
ment. Let those who regard health and longevity avoid the drastic 
purgatives and pernicious bleedings so often used in vain, and sub- 


stitute this remedy of certain effect. Vide Dr. Arnott’s * ‘Elements 
of Physics.” W. PINE finishes his Instruments with medical care, 
and repairs all kinds of Instruments with promptitude, 352, Strand, 
one door from Wellington-street. 
TIE ’ al > 
RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, New- 
road, London, 
Foreign General Agents for the Sale of = mga 's Pills—the 
™ wonaile Universal Medicit 
Adelaide (S.A.) . . Mr. J. po 
Amsterdam - Mr, Jacob Meihuizen. 
| Angostura . M. Rouquette. 
. M. D. Capriles, Jun. 


. J. C, French & Son. 
ey * Monte fiore & Co. 


| Aruba (West Indies) 
Baltimore (U.S.) . 
| Barbadoes 
Barcelona (Spain) 
Basle (switzerland 
Bathurst (Gambia) 
Bologna (Italy) .... r. 
e iKornticld. Esq. 
. Mr. J. Bensusan, 
Calcutta ...... . T. Gardner, E a 
cee Breton . Lieut. J. M‘K 
| Carcthagena . - . Sir Rafael © ny Muralla del Mar, 
| Constantinople . 
lana 
orfu 
Cracow 
Curacoa (W. 


:.. Mr. Carl Lierhamer. 
.«» Mr. O. M. Dace 
| Douglas (Isle ‘of Man ... Mr. 8. Claige, Great Nelson-street. 
E Isinore bone . Mr. O. 8. Steenburg. 
| Seem ones oececnees SE s 
.. Mr. Donald Smith. 
... Mr. T. H. Roberts. 
-. Mr. A oy eg 
. Francisco Alvare: 
. Messrs. A. & W. ‘Mackinlay. 
. Mr. Snten Gee. 
. Berchtold & So: 
.-» Mr. M. Geuken 
. Mra. C. Wheattal), 


Gil bra. 

Guernsey .. 

Habana .. 
| Halifax (N.S. 
Jagelnica.... 
Kempton ( Bav. aria). 
Ditto ditto . 
Kingston (Jamaica) . 
London (Upper Canada) Mrs. W. WA right. 
Louisville, Kentucky (U.S.) .. A. N. Boo’ 
Macon eae County, Georgia, 

MRED Seccnvcecnecedseseonence Mr. Thomas Gibson. 


11) D. José Simon. 
Dr. Ambrosio C, 
Yo. 13. 


Sauto, Calla deb 


ilan 
Montreal . 
New ‘Torx i. 8.) . 
Odes: 
Ditto. eee 


vee udea 
..) Messrs. Firth, ‘Pond & Co. 
+L. Messrs. Stiffel & Co, 
...» Wm. Wagner. 

. Carl Herman. 

. A, 8. Corbett, Esq. 

. W. Wagner, Odessa. 

: Mr. Matthew Burger. 

Mr. Antonio Andreu. 


Mr. R. Parris. 


jouioway's OINTMENT AND PILLS 
AIN A EUMPR Ary IN THE CURE OF A BAD 
LEG oF TEN ¥ YEARS’ DURATION.—Extract of a letter from 
Mr. Harris, Alne Hill. Alcester, March léth, 1849, to Professor 
Holloway :—* Sir, I suffered for upwards of ten years with a bad 
leg, in which were five running sores; and although 1 Le 
various methods of treatment, as prescribed by different medical 
men, still it got worse. Seeing in the new mgr of the cures 
your valuable medicines have perform determined on tryin 
them ; -—_ by their use, —* the meee by of faye perfect cure o 
my leg w: six m Drusgvisand at 
Professor E Holloway’s Entablishment, 244, Stand, Le 


Pernambuco (Brazils) . 
Russia (Interior) ....... 
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THE SPELLING REFORM, 


Instituted to make the Education of the Poor possible, by rendering the art of reading 
pleasant and easy to acquire. 


[Apr. 21 
$F 


CATALOGUE OF PHON ETIC BOOKS AND SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
Written, Edited, Printed or Prepared by ALEXANDER JOHN ELLIS, B.A. 


And published by him at the Office of the Phonetic News, 457, West Strand, 
And also by Frep. Pirman, at the Phonetic Depot, 1, Queen’s Head-passage, 





next door to Trafalgar-square ; 
Paternoster-row, London. 


The Spelling Reform consists in the introduction of 17 new letters after the rejection of k, 7, and x, thus allowing every letter to have the same sound ey, 
time it occurs under the same circumstances, and every word to be spelled as it is pronounced. The alphabet of 40 letters thus formed is termed the Phonetic 
Alphabet. The old alphabet of 26 letters is termed the Romanic Alphabet. The meaning of phonetic and romanic spelling, reading, and writing, will now be 


evident. 


For an excellent résumé and criticism of the Spelling Reform, see the last Westminster Review, pp. 63 to 92,—‘* From the above considerations,” says the reviewer, “ but 
more from the masterly arguments of Mr. Ellis, supported by all the necessary tables and proofs [in the Plea], we are fully prepared to accept his invention of Phonotypy.” 


Dr. Latham’s letters in the Atheneum of 24th of February and 3rd of March. 


stil 
See also 


“* We congratulate the editor and author of the [following] works on the brightening prospects of the reform which he has so long, so earnestly, and so unselfishly advocated, Bis 


desire is evidently the education of the masses, the majority of whom at present, so far as reading and writing are concerned, are steeped in ignorance. 
The closest investigation will insure the most favourable verdict.”—Jerrold'’s Weekly News, 14th of April. 


readers to study the proposed reform. 


We strongly urge our own 


The following Works are all in Phonetic Spelling unless the contrary is expressly mentioned :— 


Ellis’s Phonetic Instruction Books. | 


The Teacher's Guide to Phonetic Reading, 


explaining the whole theory of Phonctic Spelling in a popular 
manner, and giving instructions for conducting classes of chil- 
dren and adults in phonetic reading, with particular reference 
to the *Phenetic Primer” By ALEXANDER J. ELLIS, 
B.A. 2nd Edition, éd. " 


Phonetic Primer, fourth edition, the first 
part of which is printed in a fine bold type, which has been 
cut expressly for this work, By the same. 4d 

The Forwarder, or Second Reading Book 
to follow the ‘ Primer,’ consisting of short Reading Lessons 
suitable for classes, conveying instruction and information 
without dryness, The first part is in Prose, the second in 
ferse. The whole of the matter is orizinal. By the same. 9d. 

First Ideas of Religion, in Dialogues be- 
tween a Mother and her Child, in large type, as a Reading Book 
for Children. By the same. 2d. 

Bible Histories from tlhe Books of Moses, 


in the very words of the authorised version, without any addi- 
tion, but with the omission of sach parts as are not suitable to 
children, or not necessary to the narrative. Arranged by the 


same. 1s. 
The Sermon on the Mount. Third edition. 
In a wrapper containing a Key, with the longhand 


Children’s Reading Books. 
Original Nursery Rhymes; being an at- 


tempt to substitute playful sense for serious nonsense. Py 
ALEXANDER J. ELLIS, B.A. Ina ccloured wrapper, 3d. 
Wy . y ° 
Charley's House: a Tale for Young Chil- 
dren. “By the same. Printed in large type, price ls. 
The greatest living writer of children’s books has reported 
most favourably of this little tale,as being well adapted for 
children, and likely to interest them. 


Reading Books for Adults. 
The New Testament of our Lord and 


Saviour Jesus Christ. according to the Authorised Version. 

Demy 8vo. sheets, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 38. ; sheep, 38. 3d. ; roan, 38, 6d. 
ditto gilt, 4a. 

“It is very elegantly got up as to type, paper, 
is justly proud of having brought out so lasting a memento of 
the progress of the spelliug reform.” ‘s Weekly News. 

’ : y . ‘ 

The Vicar of Wakefield, and Select Poems. 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH, M.D. Feap. svo. cloth, price 20. 6d. 
A copious explanation of the Alphabctin English, French, and 
German is prefixed. 

Rasselas, and Select Poems. By Dr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, In cloth boards, 2s. English, French, 
and German explanations of the Phonetic Alphabet are pre- 
fixed. 


Mr. Ellis 


Jerrol 


Price 1d. 
alphabet. 


! 
| 
| 
{ 
. 1 
Thirteen Parables of Our Lord, selected | 
from the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke. 1d. | 
Collects and Select Prayers, taken from the 


Works on Phonetics. 


Phonetic Spelling Rules, as employed by 

2d. AL ey 7. ELLIS, B.A. in his Phonetic Printing 
ivi « “| , e Childr at Offi Collected for the use of Phonetic Writers and Com- 

Divine and Moral Songs for Children, By | _ pocitors who are acquainted with the old spelling. Price 1. 
ISAAC WATTS, D.D. 2d. | Price 8s, 6d., in lieu of a second edition of the * Alphabet of 

Romanic Reading explained to Phonetic 
Readers, showing how an adult who has acquired reading on 
the phonetic principle may teach himself to read works in the 
ry or Romanic spelling. By ALEXANDER J. ELLIS, B.A. | 
4d. 


Book of Common Prayer. 


Nature, 

1: + . . 

The Essentials of Phonetics. By Alexander 
J. ELLIS. Containing the whole theory of a Universal Pho- 
netic Alphabet, together with its Practical Application as an 
Ethnical Alphabet. or Alphabet of Nations, to the reduction of 
All Languages, Written or Unwritten, to One Uniform System 
of Writing ; with Examples in Twenty-seven Languages, pre- 
ceded by a Phonetic Account of each, and followed by an exact 
Verbal Translation. Adapted to the use of Phoneticians, Phi- 
lologists, Etymologists, Ethnographists, Travellers, aud Mis- 


Romanic Exercises for Phonetic Pupils ; | 


consisting of passages from the New Testament in both Ro- 
manic and Phonetic Spelling ; for the purpose of familiarising | 
phonetic yey ith << mysteries of go orthography. pre a od 

On the left hand page, the passages are printed romanically, | “The ph ; rw — — 
oe os ° ; ; : | phonotypic character. enlarged tu suit the exigencies 
— oy the right, phonetically,—corresponding line for line. } of the case, would be preferable for temporary use to the present 
y the same. 4d. | no-system, in which each traveller, in his diary, and gach = 
BE > sionary, in formal grammar and dictionary, confounds and for 
ever mars, as seem good in his own eyes, the pronunciation he 

School Apparatus. pretends to fix.” Bdinburgh Review. Jan. 1848. iain 
* ite . “ Mr. Ellis’s work, * The Essentials o: noneti jis) by far 

Moveable Letters, of a size suitable for) — 4,.¥nBlliss ¥ be , MA 
s plete and accurate of all..... These who delight in 
teaching classes; the long stroke of h, p, &c. measures one inch, phonetic investigations will find the subject almost exhausted 
and the other letters arein proportion. The whole height of in this treatise ;......an invaluable work to those interested in 
each piece is one inch and five-eighths. in sets, of wat 6d, 100 | the scientific part of the question; it contains, too, some very 

at ls, 200 at 2s, and 300 at 3s. It will be necessary to state in | 


curious inquiries as to the pronunciation of several unspoken 
ordering whether capital letters are required or not. i languages.” — Westminster Review, April 1819. 





|The Ethnical Alphabet, or Alphabet of 
Nations; tabularly arranced for the use of Travellers and 
Missionaries, With Examples in Ten Languages, Price id 


Works on the Spelling Reform in the 
common Orthography. 


’ e ‘ 4 
A Plea for Phonetic Spelling; or, Th 
Necessity of Orthographic Reform, Second Edition, entinly 
re-written, with improved Tables. In this work the inconsis 
tencies of the present style of spelling are thoroughly ex 
the deplorable resuit* arising from the consequent difficulty ip 
learning to read displayed, and all the objections hitherp 
raised against the introduction of phonetic spelling stated and 
combated. Jp. 180, demy Svo, 1s, 6d. 
“ We recommend the * Plea for Phonetic Spelling’ generally, 
It is really a very amusing bock.” 
Westminster Review, April 184 
“A considerable space [in the Westminster Review for April! 
is devoted to anot species of reform, quite as necessary as 
ing. 
phonetie s. 


convinced, and ar ) 
reviewer are on tlh — Economist, April 7, 1849. 

* Both the w itself and the reformation it suggests are 
worthy attentive consideration That the author establishes 
the superiority of the new over the old [spelling] none who 
read his work with intelligence can fail to admit.” 

Jerrold’s Weekly News. 

A Plain S:atement of the Objects and 
Advantages of the Spelling Reform. A Tract of four closly 
printed Syo. pages. Price One Farthing. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Phonetic Reader ; or, Third Reading Book. 
Consisting of instructive and amusing Extracts from various 
Authors, progressively arranged, 

7 oa : . 4 

Pocket New Testament, in Phonetic Spell- 
ing. In small type, royal 32mo. This edition is arranged in 
paragraphs and verses. 

The Book of Common Prayer according to 
the Church of England. - 


IN PREPARATION. 


The Phonetic Walker, a pocket Pronoune 
ing Dictionary of the English Lenqueas. in which the romanie 
*words are placed first, and arranged in theerder of the romanic 
alphabet. These words are followed by the pronunciation and 
explanation in Phonetic Spelling. 


The Phonetic Johnson, a pocket Explane 


tery Dictionary of the English Language, arranged in the order 
of the Phonetic Alphabet with the Komanic Speiling subjoined 





Together with various School Books and Reprints of Classical 
Works, 


FAMILY PHONETIC NEWSPAPER, CONDUCTED BY ALEXANDER J. ELLIS, B.A. 


THE PHONETIC NEWS: 


A Monthly Chronicle of News, Politics, Literature, Science, and Art; the advocate of pe pec Reform, Education, Peace, and enlightened Progress; spetled as spoken, being wholly printed on thenev 


honetic types. h. Days o! 
ecem ber. - E ‘ i 
This paper contains many novel features. The events of the month are given in a brief chronicle of easy reference. 
sively for this paper, in France, Germany, the United States, and Canada 
business transacted ; but an analysis of any interesting debate is subjoined. 


Price 44d. stamped ; published on the last Friday in every mont 


There are original political articles on the principal to 


1 Foreign affairs are commented on in original 
The prominent events of the month are given in more detail. 


publication for 1849, 27 April, 25 May, 29 June, 27 July, 31 August, 2s September, 26 October, 30 November, 8 


¢ r letters, written expressly and exelt- 
Parliamentary intelligence is reduced to a mere ac-ount of 


ics of the month, in advocacy of education, peace, and enlightened 


progress. Literature, Science, and Art have due prominence given them, and interesting extracts from new books are regularly furnished. 


But the distinctive mark of the paper is its position as the especial Organ of the Spelling Reform, 


It is furnished every month with details of the progress of this reform in different parts of the 


country, communicated by those who are actually working at its propagation ; and there is always a leading article upon some subject connected with the general introduction of Phonetic Spelling. Othe 


articles of phonetic interest will also be regularly furnished. — : 
This is the only paper which gives the proper pronunciation of all foreign names, as they occur. 
A verbatim report of Mr. George Dawson’s Lecture ‘ On Things not Seen,’ will appear in No, 14. 
“ A journal conducted with considerable ability, and which we have much ple 
proposed Spelling Refurm.”— Westminster Review, April 1849 (p. 91, Editorial Note). 


sure in recommending to our readers, as deserving the support of all friends of prog-ess, whether friendly or adverse to the 


OFFICE, 457, WEST STRAND, NEXT DOOR TO TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 











Printed by James Hotes, of No. 4, New Ormond street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said count; ; and pub- 
lished by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellingtcn street aforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers and N«wsyenders,—Agents: for 


Scor.anp, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IneLanp, Messrs. Jones & Matthews, Dublin.— Saturday, April 21, 1849, 
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